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PREFACE. 


Tuts edition of the Apology of Socrates and the Crito is based 
upon Dr. Christian Cron’s eighth edition, Leipzig, 1882. The 
Notes and Introduction here given have in the main been con- 
fined within the limits intelligently drawn by Dr. Cron, whose 
commentaries upon various dialogues of Plato have done and still 
do so much in Germany to make the study of our author more 
profitable as well as pleasanter. No scruple has been felt, how- 
ever, in making changes. I trust there are few if any of these 
which Dr. Cron might not himself make if he were preparing his 
work for an English-thinking and English-speaking public. 

No editor of Plato in England or America can escape the 
influence of Dr. Jowett’s labors upon Plato; certainly not one 
who owes so much to Dr. Jowett’s teaching and friendship as 
I do. This is a debt which, because it is contracted uncon- 
sciously for the most part, can hardly be adequately acknowledged. 
Riddell’s valuable edition has suggested many changes and addi- 
tions in the Notes, and Stallbaum has been assiduously consulted. 

The Appendix to the Introduction differs very materially from 
~ the corresponding portion of Dr. Cron’s book. There as else- 
where I have been constantly advised and as constantly enlight- 
ened by my kind friend and former teacher, Professor W. W. 
Goodwin. But this list of my creditors must necessarily remain 
incomplete, for I cannot mention those who have helped me most, 
nor can I record here the names of all my pupils, past and pres- 
ent, whose needs have been my guide and my impulse in pre- 
paring this book. 


1V PREFACE. 


The Text is substantially that of Dr. Cron’s edition; where 
there is alteration, reasons are given in the Critical Appendix. In 
no case have the illustrative citations of the German commentary 
been inconsiderately omitted; so far as possible, indeed, further © 
citations have been made. The dramatists, especially Euripides, 
have been constantly drawn upon for, new citations. It is easy 
to underrate the importance of Euripides to the reader of Plato ; 
it is impossible to overstate in the interests of higher scholarship 
the desirability of having even the youngest students of Greek 
letters discipline themselves in the reading and heeding of cita- 
tions offered to illustrate their author. 

LOUIS DYER. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 
July, 1885. 


INTRODD GTLON. 


THE endowment of philosophical thought with a beautiful form 1 
of its own was the last literary triumph of Greece. Guided by a 
wonderful law of growth, the Greeks, before dealing with philos- 
ophy, had already displayed in the elaboration of various kinds of 
literature their singular susceptibility to beauty. Epic and lyric 
composition first ran their full course and then the drama suc- 
ceeded them. Indeed not poetry only but also history and oratory 
preceded philosophy, for when the drama was perfect they were 
nearly so. Philosophy, meanwhile, sfill lacked an outward form 
for the expression of what she was bound to say. This lack in- 
volves more than a question of clothing: the body itself of Greek 
thought was as yet but imperfectly developed. Since thought 
(ratio) is the soul of which the body is utterance (oratio), we 
cannot wonder at finding a single Greek word (A¢dyos) for both, nor 
can we fail to see that the soul of philosophy was not full-grown 
until it had fashioned for itself a body in which to stand forth free 
and independent. 

The merest glance at the history of philosophy! justifies this 2 
statement. Greek philosophy first gave signs of life in the cos- 
mogonies and theogonies of early poets who were anything but 


1 The most important facts are to be 
found: (1) in Plato’s writings, (2) in 
Aristotle’s writings, especially in the 
first book of his Metaphysics. The 
chief modern books are: (1) Historia 
Philosophiae Graecae et Romanae ex 
fontium locis contexta. Locos colleg. 
H. Ritter et L. Preller. Ed. 5. (2) 
Brandis, Handbuch der Geschichte 
der Griechisch-Romischen Philosophie. 
2 Theile. (3) Zeller, die Philosophie 
der Griechen, translated by various 
hands, and published by Longmans in 


five volumes, i. and ii. “The Pre-So- 
cratic Philosophy,” iii. “Socrates and 
the Socratic Schools,” iv. “ Plato and 
the Older Academy,” v. “The Stoics, 
Epicureans, and Sceptics.” (4) F. 
Ueberweg, Grundriss der Geschichte 
der Philosophie des Alterthums, His- 
tory of Philosophy from Thales to 
the present time, Vol. I. “Ancient 
Philosophy.” (5) G. H. Lewes’s Bio- 
graphical History of Philosophy. 
(6) J. F. Ferrier’s Lectures. (7) The 
best book for young students is J. B. 
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philosophers; and even those famous worthies, the seven wise 
men, belong rather to the history of politics and civilization in 
general, than to the special history of philosophy. The name 
of Thales, one of the wise seven, stands at the beginning in 
Greek philosophy. He, and with him his fellow-townsmen and 
successors, Anaximander and Anaximenes, asked this question: 
What is that something out of which everything in Nature grows 
and is made? At Miletus, a town whose political and intellectual 
vigor gave it preeminence among the Ionian colonies in Asia Minor, 
these three men lived and sought for something omnipresent and 
unchanging, for the real substance which underlies the unceas- 
ing surface-changes offered to man’s senses in the world. They 
all found this in elementary matter of some description. Thales 
described it as WATER, Anaximander as to depov, the UNLIMITED. 
Anaximenes called it arr. But this elementary matter no one of 
the three opposed to Spirit ; for the opposition of ‘‘ spiritual’’ and 
‘¢material,’’ or of ‘‘matter’’ and ‘‘ mind” came much later. To 
the Milesian philosophers matter was a something which, if not 
divine, was instinct with divine energy. 

8 Yeta far less material notion of this permanent something under- 
lying all change was undoubtedly arrived at by the Pythagoreans. 
Born at Samos, Pythagoras emigrated to Croton, where about 530 
p.c. he founded the half religious and half political society which 
bore his name. These Pythagoreans believed that NUMBER was 
the essence of things, the permanent and real part of the world, 
or, to give their second way of putting the doctrine, that the ele- 
ments of numbers are the elements of things. This doctrine 
admits of application not only to the physical world, but also to 


sophie, 2 Theile. (4) The Dialogues 
of Plato translated into English by 
B. Jowett. (5) Grote, Plato and the 
other companions of Sokrates. 


Mayor’s Sketch of Ancient Philosophy 
from Thales to Cicero. Cambridge, 
1881. Pitt Press Series. Special works 
on Plato are: (1) K. F. Hermann, Ge- 


schichte und System der Platonischen 
Philosophie. (2) Steinhart, Kinleitung 
zu Platon’s Sammtlichen Werken, 
iibersetzt von H. Miiller, und Platons 
Leben. (3) Susemihl, die genetische 
Entwickelung der Platonischen Philo- 


1 Matter stripped of limits or boun- 
dary-lines ; a something which, being 
everything and anything, is, according 
as it is limited in one way or another, 
“everything by turns and nothing 
long.” 
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the moral world, —to the whole field of human action. But the 
Pythagoreans framed no philosophy of right and wrong. ‘They 
contented themselves with a few practical maxims which were use- 
ful in the work of their society. Among the various doctrines 
attributed to Pythagoras and his school, we can with certainty 
connect only one with Pythagoras himself. He certainly main- 
tained the theory of the Transmigration of Souls.” Philolaus, 
probably an elder contemporary of Socrates and Democritus, first 
stated the tenets of this school in writing. He came to Thebes, 
where he taught, nearly at the same time with Lysis, his well- 
known brother-Pythagorean. Of the book by Philolaus entitled 
Tlept Sicews, such fragments as have been preserved are collected 
by Boeckh,* and supply an invaluable source for the history of the 
old-school Pythagoreanism. Of the later Pythagoreans Archytas 
of Tarentum, who lived in the fourth century B.c., is the most note- 
worthy. He distinguished himself in politics and in mathematics. 

The Pythagoreans approached a comparatively spiritual concep- 
tion of nature, but the Eleatics went further in the same direction. 
Xenophanes of Colophon, the reputed originator of this new doc- 
trine, was probably a contemporary of Pythagoras. Looking upon 
the world as a whole, he maintained that the Att is the Ong, and 
that the One is God. This utterance implies a deep-seated moral 
conviction that God is perfection. Parmenides, who was born 
about 515 3B.c.,* at Elea, a Phocaean colony in Italy, first devel- 


1 Number is the law and the bond 
that holds the world together; every- 
thing, if we are to know it, must be 
numbered, 7.c. odd oreven. Odd num- 
bers are limited, even numbers are 
unlimited, and all cases of opposition 
are, as it were, cases of the opposition 
of odd to even so that the following 
list of opposites may be made rata 
cvotoxlay, under two heads : — 


(A) (B) (A) (B) 
Limited . Unlimited. | Rest ... Motion. 
Odd... Even. Straight . Crooked. 


One ... Many. Light. . . Darkness. 

Right .. Left. Good... Bad. 

Male... Female. Square. . Oblong 
(Rectangle). 


2 Cf. The Merchant of Venice, Act 
IV. Scene I. 130 ff. ; also Ovid, Metam. 
XV. 165 ff. . 

3 Philolaos des Pythagoreers Leh- 
ren nebst den Bruchstiicken seines 
Werkes, von August Boeckh. Berlin, 
1819. The authenticity of these frag- 
ments has recently been called in 
question. 

* To fix this date cf. Plato’s Theae- 
tetus, p. 183e, and Parmenides, p. 
127 b, where it is said that Socrates, 
in early youth, saw both Zeno and 
Parmenides, and that the latter was a 
very old man. The age of Parmenides 
was sixty-five, while Zeno’s is placed at 
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oped the doctrines of Xenophanes, saying that what has not Being 
but is many does not exist. He maintained the Oneness of all 
that is, calling it Being, pure and simple. Following Xenophanes, 
Parmenides set forth his doctrine in a long didactic poem in epic 
verse. Zeno supported this theory by indirect demonstration, 
pointing out the contradictions in which we are involved by main- 
taining the opposite view, that what is many has Being or exists.! 
Finally, Melissus of Samos, well known as a Samian general in the 
revolt of that island from Athens, about 440 bB.c., accepted the 
views .of Parmenides, and, unlike Zeno, argued directly? that 
Being is eternal, infinite, one and unchangeable.’ 

The physical first cause of Pythagoreanism suggests the possi- 
bility of a systematic theory of right and wrong, that is of Ethics.* 
The Eleatic first cause gives promise of a coming system of philo- 
sophic reasoning, of Dialectic. For all this we must not call Zeno 
the originator of Dialectic. Any inclination to do so ought to dis- 
appear after a consideration of his method in controversial reason- 
ing and proof. He argues, not to win truth from the heart of his 
facts, but to defend a ready-made doctrine and to thrust it upon 
those whose attention he gains. At its best this is rhetoric, at its 
worst it is sophistry. 

Conflicting authorities leave us uncertain whether it was before 
or after the completer statement of the Eleatic doctrines by Par- 
menides, that Heraclitus of Ephesus flatly contradicted the saying 


forty. Thisis not history, butit gives talk of anything as being? If there is 
a chronological clue. Being, either it always existed or it 

1 Assert that the many things seen came into existence at some time. If 
in the world really exist, and you. it came into existence it must have 


must admit that they are at the same 
time limited and limitless. For if these 
things are real there must be a defi- 
nite sum of them, not more and not 
less. Hence they are limited. But 
they are also limitless; because, tak- 
ing their definite sum and subdividing 
it as often as we please, we still can 
go on with the subdivision indefinitely 
and without limit. 

* If.there is no Being, why do we 


grown out of something of which we 
could have said it is or it is not. Out 
of that which is not nothing can grow, 
therefore Being can only have grown 
out of Being. 

’ Fragmenta philosophorum Grae- 
corum collegit recensuit vertit F. G. 
A. Mullachius. Parisiis, 1860. 

4 Cf. the placing of “good” and 
“bad” on the Pythagorean list of 
pairs, p. 38, note 1 above. 
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of his older contemporary Xenophanes that the One admits neither 
motion nor change. MHeraclitus is said to have flourished about 
the sixty-ninth Olympiad, 500 B.c. The elaborate superstructure 
of his teaching rested upon the following statement: ‘‘ Every- 
thing is moving like a stream, and nothing stands still ;-all things 
are forever coming into existence and ceaselessly flowing away. 
The world was from the beginning, and always will be, ever-living 
FIRE, kindling by fixed degrees and by fixed degrees dying down. 
Everything has its price in terms of Fire, and Fire pays for the 
world as gold buys goods and goods are sold for gold.’’ The 
phraseology here used abundantly shows that Heraclitus, in speak- 
ing of fire as he does, is not following the older Ionic philos- 
ophers by taking his turn at describing anew a permanent substra- 
tum in their sense. Under the veil of his oracular words the 
meaning is given as it were in a parable. LE ver-living Fire 
stands for the restless impulse which underlies the process of 
BECOMING or transformation. ‘This process he also calls the up- 
ward and the downward way, meaning the constant shifting of 
things growing up and dying down. This he thought was the 
common life in all Nature. Such was the picture which he drew 
of the world. In the same vein Heraclitus said, ‘‘ The father of 
all things is war,” meaning by war the united play of opposites or 
things contradictory. ‘‘Concord,” he said, ‘‘is the daughter of 
strife.” 

By making his system account for the world of sensible things 
Heraclitus undoubtedly improves upon the Eleatics. And this, too, 
in spite of his substantial agreement with them in certain leading 
conclusions. In the first place, both schools agree in rejecting all 
sensible impressions as wholly untrustworthy ; reaching this conclu- 
sion, however, from points of view diametrically opposed. This 
agreement is most obvious in their respective accounts of par- 
ticular (sensible) things. Heraclitus’s stream of ceaseless trans- 
formation or Becoming allows to no single thing an instant of real 
and permanent existence, and thus practically relegates all things 
that we see in the world to a state of non-existence. Parmenides 
regards the sensible world as non-existent, opposing to it pure 
existence one and indivisible. - But the Eleatics provide no means 
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for connecting pure Being on the one hand with Not-being on the 
other, and, unlike Heraclitus, they cleave the world in twain and 
find no way of uniting the two parts. In the second place, Par- 
menides teaches that outside of the thought of the One there is no 
true thinking but only deceptive ‘opining,’ while Heraclitus urges 
that the ‘universal’ which pervades all things (+3 fuvév = rd kowsv) 
alone has understanding. This understanding the ‘ individual’ 
shares only in proportion to the degree of its submission to and 
submersion in the ‘universal.’ Here is substantial agreement, but 
here again Heraclitus takes a wider view than Parmenides, and 
accordingly makes a fuller provision for the facts. 

Though Heraclitus did not follow the example of Xenophanes 
and Parmenides, but wrote his work! in prose, he expressed himself 
most obscurely. It was on this account that the ancients them- 
selves nicknamed him 6 cxorewwds, the man of darkness. We hear that 
Socrates, when asked by Euripides for his opinion of Heraclitus’s 
book, gave this answer: ‘‘ All that I could fathom was excellent ; 
what I could not fathom is no doubt the same, only we had better 
send to Delos for a man to do the diving.” Aristotle says that 
Heraclitus is obscure because it is impossible to decide how his 
words are to be combined, and of the parts of his book that are 
preserved not a few justify this statement. For instance, a passage 
that has been much discussed éy rd coddv potvov AéyerOar otk eOéAer Kal 
é0éAa. Znvos ovvoua Gives rise to two questions, neither of which can be 
satisfactorily answered. Shall we put a comma before or after kat 
é0éka.? How are the various words in the sentence to be construed? 

Empedocles of Agrigentum stated his doctrines in a didactic 
poem after the manner of Xenophanes and Parmenides. He chose 
the epic form, and his work was the model after which Lucretius 
wrote his De rerwm natura. Empedocles flourished in the eighty- 
fourth Olympiad, near the middle of the fifth century B.c. This 
date is confirmed by the report that he visited the newly founded 


1 Schleiermacher has collected and tempted restoration of the original 
explained the fragments that are pre- sequence of the fragments, Heraklit 
served (Museum der Alterthumswis- von Ephesus, by Dr. P. Schuster, Leip- 
senschaft, I.3, Berlin, 1808; or,Werke zig, 1873. See also Heracliti Ephesii 
zur Philosophie, II. 1). See the at-  reliquae, ed. I. Bywater, London, 1877. 
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colony of Thurii. His system is closely connected with the Eleatic 
as well as with the Heraclitan scheme of things, and also shows 
traces of Pythagorean influence. Starting from the first principle, 
that Not-being can no more come to be than Being can decay and 
cease to be, he concludes that what men call growth and decay are 
respectively cases of the combination and of the disintegration of 
primal elements. His four elements are the familiar ones, to each 
of which his imaginative genius gives a mythological name. Fire, 
described as flaming Aether, he names Zeus; Air, Hera; Earth, 
Aidoneus; Water, Nestis. These four elements were at the be- 
ginning inseparably united within the eternal Globe (Z¢aipos), 
which in all its parts was of like consistency. But outside of this 
globe ruled Strife (Netkos), who finally invaded it, causing com- 
plete disintegration. The resisting impulse of Love (@Aia) reacted 
from within and brought about a partial reintegration. This reac- 
tion and reintegration gave rise to the frame of the world (Kécpos) 
with all the particular things which it comprises. In his detailed 
account of sensible perception, feeling, and intellectual apprehen- 
sion of the good and the bad, Empedocles applies his fundamental 
principle with an unsteady hand, and is often involved in contradic- 
tions. His religious theories are set forth in a separate work called 
Kadappot. . 

Neither the date nor the place of the birth of Leucippus can 
be determined, but we know that he founded the school of the 
Atomists. Democritus of Abdera, born in the eightieth Olympiad, 
about 460 B.c., was certainly his younger contemporary, and 
probably his disciple. Upon Democritus devolved the task of de- 
veloping this new system of thought.1. The Atomists were unwill- 
ing to say either with Heraclitus (1) Being is a process of constant 
change, or with Parmenides (2) Being immovable and unchangeable 
exists apart from all particular things, but like Empedocles they 
said (3) A number of ORIGINAL ELEMENTS exists. Instead, however, 
of four elements, they supposed an unlimited number of aroms 
(ai dropo, Sc. otcia. or iS€a1). These indivisible Atoms were in- 


‘For the interesting fragments of | menta,” Berol. 1843. Also his work 
his well-written work, cf Mullach’s _ referred to above, p. 4, note 3. 
“Democriti Abderitae operum frag- 
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wardly alike in essence, and so small as to be indistinguishable ; 
they differed in shape, arrangement, and position. Their combina- 
tion means growth; their separation means decay and destruction ; 
the difference in their situation and arrangement is at the bottom 
of such variety and change as we see in the world. But why, we 
may ask, should these Atoms combine or separate? Because, 
says the Atomist, Necesstry forces them to move. This necessary 
iotion comes, not from any source or cause beyond and above 
them, but is derived partly from an original rotary motion, a twist 
which they take at the start, and partly from their constant col- 
lision one with another and the consequent reaction. But to 
move at all they need room to move in. This room is a vacuum 
which offers no resistance; it is free and empty space or voip, 
while the atoms are space compacted and filled full, or FULNEss. 
Reality consists solely of these Atoms, and hence they are Being, 
while the Void is Not-being. And yet Not-being in this sense 
has a relative existence. Therefore the Atomists did not hesitate 
to say: Being no more is than Not-being. By Atoms not the 
physical world of the senses only, but also the soul, is explained. 
The body is the cabin, cxyvos, of the soul, and on this basis an 
attempt is made to explain mental activity and the life of the soul. 
Here the shortcomings of the Atomistic explanation of the world 
show themselves. Still, against the Atomists the point is not 
well taken that, by necessity, an Atomist must mean chance 
or what is arbitrary, and all praise is due to the determined 
logic with which they apply their principle consistently to every 
detail. Democritus is credited with a number of admirable moral 
maxims; they express, however, the plain common-sense of a 
man who means to make the most of life, rather than a matured 
philosophy of conduct. 

10 Anaxagoras of Clazomenae was born in the seventieth Olympiad, 
about 500 B.c., and thus his birth preceded that of Empedocles and 
Democritus ; but he must be counted as belonging to a maturer 
phase of thought.1 When Anaxagoras said: ‘** Order is introduced 


1 Aristotle, Metaphysics A,8:’Ava- pos, dmefpous eval ono Tas apxds. Of 
Eaydpas... 7H mey HAiKia mpdrepos By Tov- _his book Mep) @¥cews a number of frag- 
tov (’EumedoxA€ous), Tots 8 Epyois ore- Ments are preserved. Schaubach has 
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into the All by mrnp,’’ there was no further use either for the 
half-mythological forces of Empedocles, or for the blind necessity 
of the Atomists. And yet, there was much upon which all the 
three schools would have agreed; Democritus and Empedocles 
would have welcomed Anaxagoras’s dictum, ‘‘The Greeks are 
wrong in believing that there is such a thing as growing to be 
out of nothing or perishing away into nothing; nothing grows to 
be and nothing perishes, but all things are the mingling together 
and the falling apart of elements that really exist. So, therefore, 
to grow into being is properly to-be-compounded, and to perish is 
to-fall-apart.” These elements that really exist Anaxagoras did 
not define as Empedocles defined his elements or as the Atomists 
defined their atoms. He often calls his elements seeds, oméppara, 
and they have certain determinate qualities which make them the 
seeds of this, that, or the other particular kind of thing, e.g. gold, 
wood, bone. Flesh, blood, and bone are respectively combinations 
of parts, each one of which parts has the peculiar properties of the 
whole of which it is one part, and the whole has the properties cf — 
each of its parts. In speaking of such a whole, as well as of 
its parts, Aristotle used the word cporopepy (dporos, (ike, and pépes, 
part) ; therefore, the whole theory has often been called Homoro- 
MerICc. In the beginning, the sum of things infinitesimally small 
and infinite in number, no one of which could be perceived on 
account of its smallness, lay in a mass together. Finally minp 
intervened, separating like from unlike and introducing order. The 
most delicate and purest of essences, mind enters into combination 
with nothing else; it understands all things for and by itself, and 
over all it rules supreme. In such unmistakable terms as these 
did Anaxagoras set forth the idea of an all-wise and all-powerful 
essence completely distinct from matter. The words which he 
chose are no doubt inadequate because borrowed from the domain 
of the senses, but their import is clear. The fact that he reached 
this conception of mind gives to Anaxagoras a conspicuous place 
in the history of Greek philosophy, and yet he hardly knew the 


published them: Anaxagorae Clazo- them into his book. See on Apology, 
menii fragmenta collecta et illustrata, p. 26d. 
Lips. 1827. Mullach has also put 
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full bearing of his discovery. Mind, he says, when in the begin- 
ning all things lay in a motionless mass, gave them their first im- 
pulse and lent the motion which brought order into all. In other 
respects Anaxagoras’s explanation of nature is materialistic, the 
same in kind with those of his predecessors and contemporaries. 
This is what Plato and Aristotle say, and it is of this that they 
both complain. In order that the conception of mind reached by 
Anaxagoras might be made fruitful, there was need that it be com- 
pletely worked out, and for this the foundations of philosophy had 
to be laid anew. For this necessary work of reconstruction no 
more favorable place could have been found than Athens. Indeed, 
it was at Athens, and in the society of its most noteworthy men, 
especially of Pericles and Euripides, that Anaxagoras himself lived. 
He was, however, finally accused of atheism and exiled by the 
enemies of his great friend Pericles. Leaving Athens, he retired 
to Lampsacus, and there ended his days. 

11 After numerous attempts to account for the world of sensible 
things on a physical basis, the very school of thinkers who sought 
to explain matter by matter began to feel the need of some first 
cause which should lhe outside of matter and above it. Hencefor- 
ward the one thing indispensable for the full recognition of such a 
first cause was a vigorous impulse which, arousing and uplifting 
the moral energy of national thought, should re-shape Philosophy 
by the help of this new conception. This required impulse was 
found in the practical demand, now for the first time made upon 
philosophers, that they abandon the retirement in which, with little 
or no reference to what was going on about them, they had up to 
this time carried on their speculations.! Now the time had come 
when the world demanded a new departure in education, and now 
was the opportunity for Philosophy to try her strength. At first 
this trial seemed to lead rather to destruction than to reconstruc- 
tion; the wear and tear of practice threatened completely to 
swallow up all theory. Various tendencies, indeed, the obvious 





1 They show no little impatience cussions or fall behind, —every man 
and disdain of every-day men like of them steadily goes on his chosen 
ourselves. It matters little to them way. Plato, Sophist, p. 245 a. 
whether we keep pace with their dis- 
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results not a few of them of doctrines previously taught, accom- 
plished nothing but their own destruction. But this very destruc- 
tion served to point a moral, since it showed that the engrossing 
aim of sound philosophy must not be to adorn its devotees with 
irresponsible cleverness and to train their faculties in that kind of 
intellectual dexterity whose chief reward is success. For it became 
evident that a moral ideal was required which, in the teaching of the 
Sophists, was absent. This lack of a freshly grasped and high moral 
standard, coupled with the effort to tufn their disciples into dex- 
trous performers on the stage of life, characterized many different 
teachers at this time. These teachers were the Sophists, and their 
teaching is usually called not Sophistry but Soputstic.* This 
term is accordingly applied to the teaching of men who, in the 
details of their theories, often had little or nothing in common. 
Men who appeared as public professors of wisdom called them- 
selves Sophists, and were so called by the public. They gathered 
about them old and young, and, for a stated fee, gave lectures 
to hearers fresh from the heat of a keen and active political 
strife in such branches of knowledge as were likely to interest 
men so pre-occupied. In short, the practical needs of political life 
led them to annex the widening territory of rhetoric to the tradi- 
tional domain of philosophy. They devoted much energy to the 
art of vigorous speech-writing and of finished speech-making. 
These were the outward graces which a Sophist used in order to 
make his teachings and lectures attractive. Rhetoric and Sophistic 
were sister arts, inseparable from the outset, and for every man 
who was anxious to find the best market for his proficiency in 


1 Grote, in his History of Greece Sophists together. Three negative 








(ch. 67), is certainly right in rejecting 
this designation, if it must mean that 
the teachings and principles of all 
Sophists were the same or that all of 
them taught in the same way. ‘The 
word Sophistic may, however, be said 
to imply such similarity in methods of 
teaching and in doctrine as would (1) 
fairly distinguish the Sophists from 
Socrates, and (2) lead us to class the 


statements apply to all the Sophists 
which do not apply to Socrates: first 
the Sophists did not teach free of 
charge, second they did not in any 
strict sense lay foundations for the 
future development of philosophy, 
third they did not cast their lot either 
with their own or with any adopted 
country. 
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these arts, Athens, at that time the centre of all the intellectual 
activity of the day, was a natural place of abode. | 

12 Among the representatives of the new turn which thought had 
taken, Protagoras and Gorgias are especially prominent. Accord- 
ingly, more than all the rest, these two have earned a place in the his- 
tory of philosophy. Protagoras of Abdera was the first who claimed 
as his distinguishing title the name of Sophist."| When he was born 
and when he died? cannot be satisfactorily determined. At all 
events, he was a contemporary of Socrates, though considerably his 
elder.? Protagoras, during his long life of seventy years more or 
less, made repeated and protracted visits to Athens. He was, how- 
ever, forced to discontinue them on account of a vote of the Athenian 
assembly condemning him as an atheist. His philosophical theory 
was based upon the dictum of Heraclitus that all things are con- 
stantly in a state of flax. But, in applying this principle to human 
thought and human action, he reached conclusions which were not 
infrequently opposed to those of the great Ephesian. In place of 
Heraclitus’s fvvds Adyos he maintained that Man is the measure 
of all things; of things that are that they are, of things that are not 


that they are not.* 


1 See Plato’s Protagoras, p. 317 
a, b. 

2 His birth is variously placed be- 
tween 490 and 480 z.c. (in 487, 485, 
or 481), and his death between 420 
and 408 B.c. 

3 Plato’s Protagoras, p. 817¢: ov- 
devds Srov ob maytTwy dy Sua Ka’ HAiKlay 
matihp einv, there is not a man of you 
all whose futher I might not be so far as 
years go. 

The original words as given by 
Diog. Laert. (ix. 51) are: ‘ mdvrwv 
xXpnudtwv mérpoy &vOpwmros, THY wey bv- 
Twyv ws €oTt, Tov SE ovK bYTwWY GS OvK 
éotiv.” This is sometimes so inter- 
preted as to mean simply that nothing 
can be measured, 7.e. known, unless 
there is some one to measure or know. 
This might then mean that the right 
measure of all things would be taken 


By man he understood man as this or that 


only by the right man; by an ideally 
perfect man endowed with ideally per- 
fect knowledge. In saying that Pro- 
tagoras did not mean this ideal man 
Cron agrees with the following ac- 
count, translated ( freely) from Plato’s 
Theaetetus, p. 161 ec: “In other re- 
spects Iam charmed with the doctrine 
of Protagoras that what seems to each 
man is, but I can never swallow his be- 
ginning. Why did he not commence by 
saying the measure of all things was 
a hog or a dog-faced baboon or some 
still worse monster, and that so far as 
wisdom went he himself was no whit 
wiser than a tadpole? If each man 
is his own best judge and all that he 
decides upon is right and true, how 
then is Protagoras wise enough to 
teach the rest of us, and to charge us 
roundly for it 2?” 
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individual. This amounted to cutting away all footing for knowl- 
edge, after reducing knowledge to the sensation or sensible per- 
ception of a given individual. 

Gorgias of Leontini’ in Sicily appeared at Athens in 427 B.c., on 
an embassy from his native town.? His mission was successful, 
and his brilliant oratory won such golden opinions that large num- 
bers crowded to listen to his show speeches and paid him hand- 
somely for his trouble. Later he revisited Athens and travelled to 
various places in Greece (Xen. Anab. ii. 6. 16 ff.), always with 
the same success. It is said that he was a hundred years old 
when he died.® His philosophical views and method of reason- 
ing were based upon the Eleatic system, and are summed up in the 
following words from his book («ep bvcews qj wept Tot pj ovros, Nature, 
or THAT WHICH IS NOT): ‘‘ Nothing is; if anything is, it cannot be 
known; if anything can be known, it cannot be communicated.” 
But the chief concern of Gorgias was the teaching of rhetoric; 
here he sought to win fame. Still, his instruction seems to have 
been confined to practical hints in regard to details and he objected 
to being called a Sophist. 

Among the other distinguished Sophists, Hippias of Elis and 
Prodicus of Ceos were especially famous. Hippias was chiefly 
noted for his extensive knowledge of genealogy and of mathemati- 
cal astronomy,* but he also pluined himself upon his miscellaneous 
accomplishments in various practical directions. Prodicus is best 
known for his nice discriminations between words of similar mean- 
ing, and for his moral lectures. Xenophon (Mem. ii. 1. 21) has pre- 
served one of these, the very clever story of the Choice of Heracles. 

The bustling activity of these and of other Sophists who had no 
fixed abiding-place, produced no marked effect upon philosophy 
beyond making clear the insufficiency of all previous speculation. 
After a hundred years and more, Greek thought had reached the 
conclusion that to talk of real truth was idle, and that all knowl- 


1} This same name is applied to the 3 The dates given for his birth vary 
inhabitants. Ptolemaeus is alone in from 496 B.c. (Foss) to 483 B.c. (Frei); 
calling the town Aedytioy. for his death, from 384 B.c. to 375 B.c. 


2 Diodorus xii. 53. Thuc. iii. 86 does 4 See on Apol., p. 18 b. 
not mention him by name. 
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edge depends solely upon sensible perception and sensation. So, 
therefore, knowledge could at most change worse sensations into 
better ones, —more profitable and pleasanter ones. 

16 This doctrine virtually involved the destruction of all philosophy. 
Therefore Socrates, who won the day against it, is rightly called 
the deliverer and the new founder of philosophy. 

17 Socrates, the son of a sculptor Sophroniscus,! was born at Ath- 
ens, and as a boy followed his father’s occupation. Soon, however, 
he abandoned sculpture and devoted himself to the profession to 
which he thought God called him; this was a continuous warfare 
carried on against the conceit of sham knowledge in all its forms. 
Wherever and whenever he met it he was bound to expose sham 
knowledge as real ignorance.? As for himself, he claimed no 
knowledge beyond the capital fact that he knew nothing. By this, 
however, he did not mean that real knowledge was as the Sophists 
maintained impossible. For though Socrates said that God alone 
was really wise, his meaning was that the whole duty of man was 
comprised in the struggle toward that real knowledge which alone 
gives the power to do right. And just here Socrates declared that 
all virtues, dperat, were essentially forms of knowledge, and were 
based upon the understanding of some class of things. This in- 
volved the final identification of virtue in general with understand- 
ing. If virtue? is understanding, it follows that no one does wrong 
knowingly; men sin only in so far as they are in ignorance of 
what is right. A man who knows the right, who has real knowl- 
edge, will do the right, for then that knowledge will be stronger 
within him than any desire. Naturally the standard of this genu- 
ine knowledge is not arbitrary, nor is it borrowed from anything 
outside of the soul. Socrates based all knowledge upon necessary. 

obedience to the commandment inscribed upon the temple at 
$e St eyca arena eS hare ee a 


fe IN eae eo inchs oe EY 


,1 The ordinary date given for his Socrates’ conception of épery, the old 


birth is Ol. 77, 3 or 4=470/69 B.c.: 
probably Ol. 77, 2 or 1 = 472/1 B.c. is 
nearer the truth. Cf infra note on 
§ 30, and Apol., p. 17d. 

2 Cf. Apol., p. 29d ff., particularly 
the explanation of e, épjooua Kré. 

3 It cannot be denied that even in 


notion so manifest in Homer (cf. Doe- 
derlein, Hom. Gloss., p. 536) of ‘skill’ 
or cleverness was still very strong. 
The German word ‘Tugend’ and its 
corresponding idea are similarly con- 
nected with ‘Tauglichkeit’ and ‘Tiich- 
tigkeit.’ 
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Delphi, Tvat. ceavrév. Xenophon (Mem. iv. 2) gives an account 
of Socrates’s explanation of this.’ 

Two questions arise concerning Socrates’s idea of knowledge 
as the foundation of righteousness. (1) What constitutes this 
knowledge? (2) What is the field in which it works? Xenophon, 
Plato, and Aristotle vie with one another in declaring that Socrates 
would always ask about everything under discussion: What is the 
general idea of which this, that, or the other is a particular instance ? 
tl ékacrov éort Tov d6vtwv. Let every man first answer this question, 
and then he is a fit guide for his friends; otherwise it is a case of 
‘the blind leading the blind.” Hence, when Socrates found a man 
who claimed the possession of knowledge, his test question was, 
Can you define the thing- which you say you know? And he 
usually found his man incapable of giving the required definition, 
and accordingly showed up the boasted knowledge as ignorance. 

In applying this test, and in taking the steps by which he led up 
to and determined the definition required, consisted the peculiar 
inethod of Socrates. He always began with everyday facts, and 
then proceeded by the method of question and answer, either (1) 
to the definition and general idea required, or (2) to the irresistible 
conclusion that some definition in vogue which he had taken up 
was wrong. The steps taken in going from a given class of par- 
ticulars to their universal, which is the general idea including them 
all, are called éraywyy, induction. Hence, Aristotle ascribes to Soc- 
rates the discovery of the epagogic or inductive method (rods éraxt- 
kovs Adyous), and of the definition of universals (ro dpiterOar Kabddov, 
— hence épos = definitio). 

By the DIALECTIC (SioAeriuKy) Of Socrates is meant simply his 
acuteness in so guiding a series of questions and answers that some- 
thing was finally done toward determining a general conception 
and reaching some measure of truth. This process required a liv- 
ing issue raised between a man skilled in questioning and some 
one willing to answer him. But, soon after the day of Socrates, 


1'We may summarize the philosoph- Gorgias said: We cannot have real 
ical situation as follows: Protagoras knowledge; Socrates met this by say- 
said: Man is the measure; Socrates ing: Before we give up knowledge let 
met this by asking: What is man? _ us seriously try to know ourselves. 
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‘dialectic’ became a philosophical term applied particularly to the 
more developed and many-sided method of Plato ; indeed, it finally 
became identified with Plato’s logic or theory of ideas. Quite apart 
from Socrates’s dialectic is the controversial art of certain Sophists 
(dvriAoyiKy), for, whereas this controversial art only sought per- 
petual controversy, the essential peculiarity of the dialectic of 
Socrates was that it aimed at the under standing of truth. 

20 The discussions of Socrates were almost always ethical. Nearly 
all questions which up to his day had engrossed philosophers he 
summarily excluded from the field of his investigation. He asked: 
What is virtue? what is holiness? what is justice? what is courage? 
And his answer, in every case, was understanding,—the under- 
standing of what is good in reference now to one and now to an- 
other class of facts. Courage, for instance, is the understanding of 
what is good in relation to things terrible and dangerous; and he 
has courage whose conduct is right in cases of terror and danger. 
Yet Socrates recognized that the original bent with which the indi- 
vidual is born here disclosed itself; since he saw that, just as one 
man’s body is born stronger than his neighbor’s, so one man’s soul 
was born more courageous than his neighbor’s. Yet he maintained 
that every man, be the qualities born in him what they might, could 
advance in excellence (mpds dperyv) by learning and practice. 

21 Such is Socrates’s doctrine in its outlines, as Xenophon, Plato, 
and Aristotle have represented it in their writings. Socrates_him- 
self, as is well known, was the author of no books. ’ We have, 
therefore, no direct statement of his views at first hand. The most 
important authority for his teachings is Xenophon, especially 
his four books of ‘‘ Memoirs of Socrates’’ (daropvypoveipara,’ com- 
mentarit, Memorabilia). In this work the writer undertakes to 
defend the memory of his friend and master against the accusa- 
tions and slanders of all enemies. With this in view, he sets forth 
all that he can remember of the conversations of Socrates. All 
must be ready to allow that Xenophon, who was nothing if 
not a man of action, failed to understand Socrates’s position in 


17t has been claimed that the Me- The poet’s allusion, however, is prob- 
morabilia are referred to by Horace ably more vague. 
(A. P. v. 810), as Socraticae chartae. 
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the history of Greek philosophy ; he could not adequately appreci- 
ate him as a philosopher. But of the man his portrait is invaluable, 
in spite of this or perhaps on account of this. Writing from a pop- 
ular point of view, he corrects Plato’s ideal representation of the 
master Socrates, and helps us to the facts about Socrates as he 
lived and taught. Further, in the judicious remarks seattered here 
and there through Aristotle’s writings, we have always a most wel- 
come supplement, and often a most wholesome corrective; by 
drawing from all these sources we are enabled to bring our ideal 
Socrates within the limits of historical fact. 

- An account of Socrates’s theory gives no adequate knowledge 
of his historical significance. A necessary aid must be sought in 
some description of his personality, of Socrates during life and 
Socrates facing death." 

It has already been said that Socrates thought his life consecrated 23 
to the service of a higher power and his every act the fulfilment 
of a task laid on him by God. This it was that forbade his 
following any of the pursuits which engross the majority of 
men. He was poor, but his poverty was not so complete as 
his frugality. The fulfilment of God’s command imposed upon 
him abstention from politics, except in cases where to abstain 
would be to neglect the plain duties of a citizen. He served as a 
hoplite in three campaigns,® and showed in battle that he was no 
mere talker about courage. This same temper, this unterrified 
obedience to duty, unswerving in the way of right and law, he dis- 
played as one of the senators* and prytanes on the occasion of the 
memorable popular assembly which illegally condemned the gen- 
erals victorious at Arginusae. Here he faced the arbitrary caprice 
of the people with the same strength of mind which made him 


22 








1 When Xenophon is used as our au- 
thority, it should be remembered that 
the subtler qualities of such a man as 
Socrates were likely, either to escape 
so unimaginative a mind, or, if felt, 
to be represented inadequately by 
a writer comparatively destitute of 
dramatic power. These are just the 
qualities which distinguish Socrates 
from all other teachers, and these 


are given by Plato alone. Cf ‘Socra- 
tes, a translation of the Apology, 
Crito, and parts of the Phaedo. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 

2 Apology, p. 23¢ and note; also 
Xen. Mem. I. vi. 

3 Apology, p. 28e and note; also 
Laches, pp. 181 ab, 188 e, and Sym- 
posium, pp. 219 e~221 e. 

* Apology, p. 82 b with note 
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afterwards! prefer death to a cowardly and unrighteous submis- 
sion to the thirty tyrants. 

94 Critias, like Alcibiades, was for a time a disciple of Socrates 
chiefly for the reason that he expected in that capacity to learn 
certain useful accomplishments. Later, as the leading spirit among 
the Thirty, this same Critias undertook to make the habitual occu- 
pation of Socrates uncomfortable for him. The conversation be- 
tween the two is preserved by Xenophon (Mem. i. 2. 31 ff.). 
The passage is characteristic of both speakers, and should certainly 
be read by all, for it familiarizes us with the plan of active opera- 
tions to which Socrates devoted all of his life and energy. 

25 Xenophon tells us that Critias, and with him Charicles who was 
also an influential member of the Thirty, had been irritated by 
Socrates’s freedom of speech. They pointedly reminded him of the 
terms of a law which they had promulgated to meet his particular 
case, and threateningly bade him obey its behests: Adyev réxvqnv 
pa SibdoKev, no one shall teach the art of words. It is no matter 
for surprise that this law should have been aimed at Socrates, for 
two reasons: first, because of the tendency to classify Socrates 
as one of the Sophists. Indeed, he seems to have been looked 
upon simply as the most popular and effective of Sophists, and 
hence he became for the comic poets the representative Sophist.? 
The second reason is, that the words Adcyov réxvy, taken in their 
widest sense, do apply to Socrates’s characteristic way of question 
and answer, as well as to rhetoric; and yet there were really 
many outer and palpable marks which distinguished Socrates 
and his teaching from the Sophists and their art. A Sophist 
charged for his instruction, and hence would usually teach in 
some place of private resort; Socrates, since he was the servant 





1 Apology, p. 32 ed with note. 

2In the Clouds, first put on the 
stage in B.c. 425, Aristophanes brings 
Socrates before his audience in that 
capacity. An added piquancy was 
given by Socrates’s peculiar personal 
appearance, which fell so very far 
short of the Hellenic ideal of beauty. 
Indeed Socrates himself frequently 


compares himself with the statues of 
Silenus (Xenophon, Symposium, ch. 5; 
Plato, Symposium, ch. 33). How then 
could we expect the comic poets to 
abstain from caricaturing one so easy 
to caricature? Anybody could rec- 
ognize a mask which was meant for 
Socrates. 
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of God, would take no man’s pay. Hence, he naturally pre- 
ferred the most public places, such as the market, the gymnasium, 
a public porch, or some workshop. Being no respecter of persons 
he was ready to discuss with every man, and eager to share the 
search for truth with any new comer. The genuineness of this 
desire for codperation was undoubted, for he declared himself 
unable alone to get at any knowledge. ‘To exemplify this his 
homely description of his art as intellectual midwifery (povevticy) 
and his comparison of it with the profession of his mother, the 
midwife Phaenarete, may be mentioned.’ This idea made him 
protest against being called any man’s teacher, indeed he stoutly 
denied that he had any pupils. As substitutes for these names 
of teacher and pupil, Xenophon and Plato use words which all of 
them describe the pursuit of truth on equal and friendly terms. 
The chief delight of Socrates was to gather about him young 
men of good parts who were eager for knowledge. This led him to 
frequent places where they habitually assembled, such as the palaes- 
tra or the gymnasium. No doubt the Thirty bore this in mind when 
they bade him not to consort with any one under thirty years of 
age. But Socrates was ready to talk with men of all ages and all 
stations, no matter where he found them. He was often seen con- 
versing eagerly with workmen, and this led him to draw freely upon 
their familiar surroundings and occupations for topics and for 
illustrations. And hence we hear the frequent complaint that 
he was continually harping upon cobbling, cobblers, carpenters, 
smiths, and the like. He was considered a bore who repeated the 
same thing about the same subject ad nauseam ; whereas, the Soph- 
ists were at infinite pains never to use the same phraseology twice 
in discussing the same thing. Of course this implied that their 
attention was riveted upon the way of putting things: they dazzled 
their hearers and drew from them tumultuous applause, little caring 
if the enthusiasm lasted but for a moment. But the whole energy 
of Socrates was absorbed by the central purpose of rousing a right 
understanding and of implanting a firm and fruitful conviction. 
That the knowledge itself which Socrates strove for was far other 


1 Cf. Alcibiades I., p. 48le; Theactet., p. 149 a. 
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than that which the Sophists so glibly taught, is best shown by a 
contrast between one characteristic attribute of his discourse and 
theirs. The Sophists made a great flourish of trumpets (éiSegis) ; 
they began with a perfectly rounded self-complacency. Socrates 
began by protesting that he was sure of one thing only, — his own 
ignorance. Wisdom, he declared, is of God; and this, said he, 
was the meaning intended by the oracle at Delphi by the words: 
No man is wiser than Socrates. This self-knowledge is’ nothing 
more than a purified form of the genuinely Greek idea of temper- 
ance, cadporivy. It is based upon the immemorial belief that 
the gods are jealous and refuse to tolerate men who put them- 
selves upon a pedestal. The conceit of self-knowledge with 
which the Sophists were puffed up, Socrates undoubtedly con- 
sidered a case in point. Against this conceit he waged war 
with his incomparable irony,” before which all their wisdom became 
as nothing. He made it plain to them, and to whomsoever it might 
concern, that all their general notions were confused and worthless. 
A tempered form of his irony is seen in his treatment of young 
and enthusiastic votaries of learning. LTurst of all, he helps them 
to an understanding of their ignorance, but yet he leaves in their 
souls such a sting as stirs them to an earnest struggle for real 
insight. Indeed, we have seen that the humility of Socrates’s self- 
measurement was by no means incompatible with a fixed determi- 
nation to win the truth which leads to righteousness. Socratés 
said, in-short: Let no man call himself a codiotrys, owner of 
wisdom, but let every man be a didtccodos, lover of wisdom. 

There is, indeed, no uncertain ring in the religious tone of Soc- 
rates’s philosophy. By his conversations’ he strove to rouse in 
others the religious sense, and at the same time he exhibited in his 
own life a heartfelt piety, rooted in the purest gratitude for the good- 
ness of God, and manifested in the most scrupulous conformity to 
all the outward rites and observances of public worship. Even the 
popular practice of consulting oracles and interpreting omens, he did 
not, according to Xenophon,‘ reject. He merely sought to confine it 


Mat. i. 2. 3 See Xen. Mem. i. 4 and iv. 3. 

2 Cf. Apology, p. 87e; Republic, 4 Cf. particularly Mem. I.i. 2 sqq., 
p. 837 a: exelyn f eiwOvia cipwyeta Sw- especially 6-9; see also Anabasis iil. 
Kpdtous, 1. 5-7. 
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to difficulties for dealing with which God had given to man neither 
the knowledge nor the capacity. In all these cases, Socrates him- 
self was singularly favored in that he possessed a gift sent of God, 
—a heavenly voice of warning. Whenever this voice spoke within 
him he knew that what he was about to do would result in harm 
and that therefore he must abstain from it; when the voice was 
silent he was the stronger in his purpose and strengthened others 
in theirs... Socrates most certainly did not conceive of this voice 
as an emanation from a special and independent divinity, but as 
a revelation of the love and the wisdom of God. © Such a revela- 
tion, he thought,’ might well come to any man, though perhaps 
not in the same way. Still Socrates may have been uncommonly 
sensitive to this influence, and more conscientious than most men 
in doing what it prompted. Be this as it may, what we know 
about the matter serves to prove that his trust in'God was excep- 
tional; indeed this is nowhere made clearer than in cases where 

Socrates did not hear the voice, and yet, without its warning to 
direct him, was deaf to the clamors of selfish fears which greatly 
disturb other men,—cases where he did what he knew was right 
without petty anxiety as to the end. 

Intimately connected with this remarkable strength of moral 28 
character is the absolute control in which his body was held by his 
mind. The capital manifestation of this is to be found in the 
accounts which have been preserved of his ‘staying power’ while he 
was engaged in following up a train of thought. The best instance 
of this Plato gives in the following story of Socrates at the siege of 
Potidaea.’ Early one day a subject of thought occurred to Socrates 
while he was walking, and he stopped; for twenty-four hours he 
stood stock-still, because he could not come to any conclusion until 








' Cf. Apol., pp. 8led, 40ab; Xen. 
Mem. i. 2, 1-5. In the Appendix to 
his edition of the Memorabilia, Brei- 
tenbach enters into this whole ques- 
tion. See also Susemihl in Bursian’s 
Jahresbericht I. 5, p. 546, and Zel- 
ler IL., pp. 69-83 of the third edition. 
Cf. Riddell’s Apology, Appendix A, 
and Cardinal Manning’s The Daemon 


of Socrates, Longmans and Green, 
1872. 

2 Schleiermacher proves this in his 
note on Apology, p. 27b, by showing 
that Plato and Xenophon alike use 
Saudviov as an adjective. Cf on 
Apol., p. 31d. 

3 Sympos., p.220ed; see also, on the 
credibility of the story, Zeller IL., p.69. 
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the next morning. In other respects as well his endurance was re- 
markable: he was hardened to every privation. Winter and sum- 
mer alike he went barefoot, and always wore clothes of the same 
texture and thickness. ‘This, in fact, made the rigours of a winter 
in Thrace tell upon him far less than upon his comrades in arms.? 
Apart from his soldiering, hardly anything could induce Socrates 
to leave Athens, as he is made to say himself in the Crito.?, As for 
temperance and frugality, we have seen that he was remarkable 
for both. 

The outline given above may be regarded as an historically trust- 
worthy account of the character of Socrates. And now we need 
hesitate no longer in agreeing with the enthusiastic estimate of 
Socrates given at the end of the Memorabilia. But all this cer- 
tainly leaves us but ill-prepared for the manner of the great man’s 
‘taking off.’ Prosecuted in his declining years, on a most serious 
charge, he was, after a legal trial, sentenced to death. And all 
this happened, not during any oligarchical or democratic reign of 
terror, but at the very time when everybody was admiring the 
moderate spirit of the newly-restored Athenian democracy. It was 
shortly after the archonship of Euclides and the deposition of the 
thirty tyrants by Thrasybulus. As far as history has determined 
them, the facts about this trial are as follows : — 

In the first year of the ninety-fifth Olympiad, while Laches was 
archon, and when Socrates had already passed the limit of three- 
score years and ten,’? Meletus, seconded by Anytus and Lyco, came 
forward with his accusation. In Plato’s Euthyphro Meletus is 
described as an insignificant youth, and in the Apology he is 
treated with a measure of contempt. Some identify him with the 
poet Meletus,* others say he was the poet’s son,’ though ‘a chip 
of the old block,’ since the words (Apol. 23 e) dmép rav romrav 
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1 Sympos., p. 220ab. 

? Crito, ch. XIV. with note on p. 53 a. 

> Apol., p. 17d and supra, p. 14, 
note 1. Ol. 95, 1 = 400/399 B.c. 

* Aristoph. Frogs, v. 1302. 

°K. F. Hermann, in his Disputatio 
de WSocratis accusatoribus, maintains 
that there were four different persons 


named Meletus, (1) the accuser of 
Socrates, (2) the poet referred to in 
the Frogs, (3) the Meletus, c/: Apol., 
p. 82¢d, who obeyed the thirty, and 
arrested the unoffending Leon of Sala- 
mis, (4) the Meletus of Xen. Hell. ii. 
4.36. Frohberger argues against this 
in the Philol. Anzeiger II. 7. 
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éxOdpevos imply that he was poetically inclined. He led the pros- 
ecution, the other two being technically his cvvyyopo. It is plain, 
however, that the substantial man of the three was Anytus, since 
it was the influence of Anytus which chiefly secured the verdict.’ 
Anytus, who had inherited a handsome property and had filled the 
highest offices in the commonwealth, was at this particular time 
one of the most popular men in public life. He had worked with 
all his might to help Thrasybulus expel the Thirty and to restore 
the democracy. Not only did he condemn Socrates as being one 
of the Sophists against all of whom his bitterness was uncompro- 
mising, but in addition he owed him an especial grudge. For 
Socrates, it appears, had made certain indiscreet and irritating 
comments upon his private affairs.2 Lyco is absolutely unknown 
beyond what is said in the Apology (22 e). There he is repre- 
sented as a professional speech-maker, and it is reasonable to 
infer that as such he contributed far more than Meletus toward 
the success of the prosecution. 

The indictment was submitted by Meletus to the dpxev Bacires, 
whose jurisdiction covered all cases involving religion. Its formal 
terms were :* Socrates is guilty of not believing in the gods believed 
in by the state, and also of introducing other new divinities. More- 
over, he is further guilty of corrupting the young. The penalty 
proposed is death. ‘This was an indictment for an offence against 
the state*; accordingly it was technically a ypaoy (public suit), and, 
as further qualified by the specific charges, a ypahy doeBelas (a pub- 
lic suit on the count of impiety). / 

As to the negative clause of the first count? (ods pév 7 modus vopite 
Gcovs od vopitwv), it certainly is difficult to see any fact to justify 
such an accusation, inasmuch as Socrates expressly recognized the 
law of the land (vopos wodews) as the final arbiter in all that con- 
cerned the worship of the gods; and, indeed, himself scrupulously 


1 Apol., p. 36a. voulCer Beovs od voutCwy, Erepa SE Kad 
2([Xen.] Apol. 29, sqq. Probably  damudma eionyotuevos (or ciopépwy with 
there is some reference to Anytus’s Xen. Mem.i. 1.1). G8ixez? 5¢ kad Tods 
unjust hatred of Socrates in Xen. — véous d:apOelpwv. 
Cyrop. iii. 1. 38 sqq. * See infra, § 67, and Apol., p. 19b. 
> °Adiucel Swxparns obs pev h wdArs 5 Apol., p. 26d. 
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observed all its requirements.’ The terms of the second (affirma- 
tive) clause (€repa S€ Katva Somcva cionyovpevos) apparently refer to 
the much mooted Sacvov, — the mysterious communication from 
God to Socrates. This allegation was a slander, but had it been 
true could hardly have had much weight at Athens, where the 
introduction of new divinities was not a crime. 

83 Itis, however, probable that the first count was introduced as a 
foil to the second, and was primarily intended as a means for 
giving a legal foothold to the suit. For among all known pro- 
visions of Athenian law there is not one under which Socrates 
could have been prosecuted on the second count (dSucet 8 Kat rods 
véous StaOeipwv). ‘This view is confirmed by the difficulty which even 
the thirty tyrants had in interfering officially with Socrates’s deal- 
ings with young men. They had to pass a special law for the pur- 
pose, and that law was doubtless abolished when the democracy 
was restored. At all events it is certain that in the accuser’s mind 
the second count was the most important. We have only to re- 
member the prejudices of Anytus, and to recall the fact that he 
was still smarting under Socrates’s sharp criticism of the way in 
which he educated his son. We can understand his indignation, 
though we do not share it. Now Anytus was a citizen in excellent 
standing, and naturally felt sure of success against such heresies 
in any appeal to the law. What, then, is easier to understand than 
his eagerness to take advantage of any pretext that offered itself 
against Socrates? He was eager to save his country by redress- 
ing his own grievance. Nor is it difficult to see why many of 
the judges should have been inclined to sympathize with him. 
They were enthusiastic for the democracy, and looked with dis- 
favour upon any man like Socrates who had so often and so 
sharply criticized institutions dear to the democrat’s heart. Still. 
it is more than questionable whether such criticisms were amen- 
able to the law of a commonwealth whose shibboleth was free 
speech (wappnoia). A connection, on Socrates’s part, with overt 
or covert attempts at revolution cannot be thought of ; any sug- 
gestion of the kind falls by its own weight, for it is pure and 
unadulterated slander. But still it was urged that Alcibiades and 
Critias, notorious scourges of the body politic, were for some time 
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the companions of Socrates. And, though Xenophon has abun- 
dantly shown the injustice of remembering this against Socrates, 
the judges could not forget it. The memory of these men’s crimes 
was still so fresh that every one was inclined to mistrust the man 
to whose teaching many attributed the misdeeds which had so lately 
made life unbearable. This teaching they were therefore deter- 
mined to stop, and nothing could better have served their purpose 
than the first count of the indictment, an accusation of atheism, 
for at Athens it had often gone hard in the courts with those who / 
had to meet this charge. 





This whole accusation was from the first met calmly and collect- 
edly by Socrates, and he showed the same temper at the bar of the 
court. There is a story, told twice of Socrates,* wuich brings 
this unruffled spirit vividly before us, and Plato’s Theaetetus does 
the same more subtly. Plato represents that intricate and abstruse 
philosophical discussion, carried on by Socrates with phenomenal 
fair-mindedness and consummate ease, as taking place immediately 
before the great teacher was compelled by the summons of Meletus 
to appear for preliminary examination before the magistrate * 
(dpxov Backes). It was a sense of duty only which forced Soc- 
rates to appear, both at this time and afterwards, at the trial. It 
was his duty, he thought, to appear in his own case and to make 
his own plea,’® though he made it without real hope or serious 
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1 «“ HWermogenes, the son of Hippo- 
nicus,” a friend of Socrates, “noticed 
that Socrates, though he conversed 

- freely on things in general, avoided 
any allusion to the impending suit. 


the story is almost verbally repeated. 
2 Theaetet., p. 210 ed. | 
8 Cicero (De oratore I. 54) is our chief 
authority for the following tale about 
Socrates’s defence. The celebrated 





‘My dear Socrates,’ said he, ‘surely 
you ought to be attending to your 
brief” ‘Why, do I not seem to you,’ 
answered Socrates, ‘to have passed 
my life with my brief constantly in 
view ¢’ ‘What do you mean by that ?’ 
asked Hermogenes. ‘I mean that I 
have shunned evil all my life, that, 
I think, is the most honorable way 
in which a man can bestow attention 


upon his own defence.’” [Xen.] Apol., | 


§ 3 sqq. Cf Mem. iv. 8. 4 sqq., where 


orator Lysias, out of the fulness of 
his friendship for Socrates, wrote him 
a speech for his defence. Socrates 
declined it when offered, because he 
thought it would be undignified for 
him to use it, and in spite of the fact 
that it was a marvel of pleading. The 
story is probably founded on the fact 
that upwards of six years after Soc- 
rates’s execution Lysias wrote a rhetor- 
ical exercise (declamatio) on the theme 
of Socrates’s defence, as an answer to 
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desire of escaping the death-penalty proposed by his accuser. 
His defence was made without previous preparation,’ and there 
breathed in it such noble pride and such uncompromising inde- 
pendence that its effect must rather have irritated than conciliated 
his judges. In the court-room as on the battle-field Socrates was / 

always the same fearless champion of his own and his country’s | 

honour. Where other men consulted their own safety, God re- 

quired Socrates to be faithful and to obey orders. 

85 And so it came to pass that the judges brought in the verdict of 
‘ouilty,’ but by no large majority.? In cases of this nature the 
law did not fix the penalty beforehand,’ and Socrates had still the | 
right of rating his guilt at his own price, dytitipdoc@a, his ac- : 
cuser having proposed, ti wdscOa, the penalty of death. After the : 
defendant had named his counter-penalty, the court was bound to 
choose one of the two.* Just as in his plea Socrates had disdained 
the ordinary means of working upon the feelings of the court by 
tears and supplications, so now he scorned the obvious way of 
safety still open to any man whose guilt had been affirmed by 
verdict. He absolutely refused to suggest any real counter-pen- 
alty, and hence an increased majority’ sentenced him to death. 

36 The same courage which had animated him while speaking his | | 
defence, the same rooted conviction that they who love God need | | 
fear no evil, supported him now when his execution had become a 
question of days and hours, and prevented him from countenancing 
any plan for disobeying the laws of the state. Exceptional circum- 
stances® delayed the execution of his sentence for thirty days after 








a speech on the other side of the case 
by the rhetorician Polycrates. Fora 
discussion of the matter, see Spengel 
(Suvaywyh texvav, p. 141) and Rauch- 
enstein (Philol. XVI. 1). 

1« But when they deliver you up, 
take no thought how or what ye shall 
speak: for it shall be given you in 
that same hour what ye shall speak.” 
Matthew x., v. 19. 

2 Apol., p. 36a and ibid. note on el 
TPLAKOVTA KTE. 


3 [bid., p. 85d and infra, § 73. 


4§ To. 

5 It is said that the adverse major- 
ity was increased by eighty votes 
which had previously been cast for a 
verdict of ‘not guilty.’ 

6 Crito, p. 43e with note on 7d 
mwdotov. Cf. Xen. Mem. iv. 8.2: “He 
was constrained to live for thirty 
days after his case was decided be- 
cause it was the month of the yearly 
festival and embassy to Delos, and the 
law prohibited all public executions 
until the return of the sacred envoys 
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it was rendered, and his friends, perhaps with the connivance of 
the authorities, offered him means of escape and also oppor- 
tunity to use them. But he was firm in refusing these, just as 
while on trial he had been firm in rejecting every opportunity to 
secure either a favourable verdict or a lighter penalty. The tale 
that shortly after his death the Athenians repented and actually 
called the accusers to account rests on such slender authority that 
it must not be taken as history. by ,: 

Of all the companions of Socrates none more deeply revered the 
master’s noble life than Plato, and no heart was more deeply stirred 
by the pathos of his death. At the time Plato was still young, barely 
thirty years of age.! Aristo his father and his mother Perictione 
were both of good old Athenian stock. Codrus was one of his 
ancestors on his father’s side, and by his mother he was descended 
from Solon. At the age of twenty he became a disciple of Socra- 
tes, having until that time devoted his energies to poetry. It is 
said that he was already so much of a poet that he was on the eve 
of bringing out a tetralogy; but when he became a disciple of 
Socrates he gave himself entirely to philosophy. At last he had 
found a field which was to be all his own, a field where his genius 
was soon to work wonders; for his philosophy was to guide the 
spiritual and intellectual life of his countrymen to a new and 
splendid consummation. Before this he had not been unacquainted 


from Delos. During this time not one 
of his familiar friends could detect 
in his case any change in the manner 
of his life from what it had always 
been. And as for his previous career, 
he certainly always commanded un- 
paralleled admiration for living a 
cheerful and contented life.” The 
annual festival and embassy to Delos 
— another festival, also called AfAce, 
was celebrated every four years— 
came in the tenth or eleventh month 
of the Athenian year (Movvyxidy or 
Ozpy7Audv), hence the death of Soc- 
rates probably occurred in Thargelion 
(our May and June); the year was 
399 B.C. 


1 Various dates are given for Plato’s 
birth (1) The usually accepted one 
depends on Athenaeus, and is the 
archonship of Apollodorus, Ol. 87, 3 
= 450/29 B.c. (2) Diogenes Laertius 
gives Ol. 87, 4= 429/28 B.c., Epa- 
meinon’s year as archon, and the year 
of Pericles’s death. (3) Zeller follows 
Hermodorus, a pupil of Plato, and 
fixes upon 428/27 B.c. The birthday 
is said to have been the seventh day 
of Thargelion, a day sacred to Apollo. 
In the year 428/27 z.c. this came on 
May 26/27, or, as others claim, May 
29/50. Cf. Steinhart. 
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with philosophy, and we are told that Cratylus had initiated him 
into the mysteries of Heraclitus ; but not until he met Socrates had 
he found the guide and friend who was to lead him in all his specu- 
lations toward the goal of truth. 

88 It is not possible to decide whether some of Plato’s earliest writ- 
ings (e.g. the Lysis) were produced during Socrates’s life, or all of 
them after the master’s death. The bias of opinion now-a-days 
inclines to the latter view, and insists upon the unhistorical and 
ideal picture of Socrates which Plato everywhere alike has drawn. 
At all events, the questions dealt with by Plato’s earliest works 
were just the ones constantly discussed by Socrates, though even 
here and at the outset Plato displays originality. His vocation was 
to connect together the definitions insisted upon by Socrates and to 
reduce them to an ordered system by the application of a single 
law or principle. At the very outset he took up the same lines which 
his whole life was devoted to following out, and he ended by es- 
tablishing dialectic as a science. Yet he never lost sight of Socra- 
tes, who always moved before him as the perfect philosopher. He 
valued philosophical writing only so far as it mirrored the ways, 
the wisdom, and the words of the ideal philosopher, and his works 
are pictures of the marvellous personality of Socrates. Hence it is 
that Plato, when he wrote, could not dispense with the peculiarly 
Socratic form of question and answer, but in his hands the dialogue 
is fashioned and developed into a new form of literature. His early 
interest in art and his familiarity with all the forms of poetry nat- 
urally stood him in good stead here, and we need not wonder that 
the poetic fire and dramatic vividness of his dialogues are univer- 
sally admired. 

89 Among the dialogues which he first wrote the ProTaGoras is 
perhaps the one which most conspicuously exemplifies’ these great 
qualities. Both in the subject dealt with, and in the conclusions 
arrived at, the Protagoras belongs to the school of Socrates. Vir- 
tue is there defined as knowledge of what is good, and in this are 
contained and summed up all particular virtues. Therefore, (1) 
virtue can be taught, and (2) no man is wicked freely and of ‘his 
own proper choice. Wickedness is ignorance of what is good, and 
perfect goodness belongs only to God. Man’s virtue is incomplete 
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and tentative only, — it is a constant struggle; God alone is in- 
variably and forever good. There is nothing discussed here which 
was not an every-day topic with Socrates and his friends. 

In the Goreras Plato discusses the relation of goodness to 40 
pleasure, a matter barely touched upon in the Protagoras. The 
opposition between rhetoric and dialectic is most effectively drawn 
by contrasting the sophist and his scheme of morals with the true 
philosopher. Rhetoric is a sham art of living, the beau-ideal of 
which is the unbridled indulgence by each individual of every pass- 
ing whim, a fool’s paradise where the bodily appetites are gorged. 
The true art of living, on the other hand, seeks and finds everywhere 
law, order, and righteousness (8Kkaorvvy), even though in so doing 
all temporal happiness and life itself be sacrificed. Higher than 
this earthly life is life eternal and the hereafter, where he only is 
blessed who has walked upon earth in the paths of righteousness. 
Therefore, it is better to suffer wrong than to do wrong. The 
former does harm that lasts but a day, the latter brings enduring 
contamination. 

This bare outline is enough to suggest that the fate of Socrates 4] 
was in the mind of the writer of the Gorgias. This is confirmed 
by the merciless directness of its arguments, and by the tone of 
severity and almost bitterness which pervades the whole work. 
The Gorgias contains the moral teachings of Socrates and a great 
deal more, for there we find them as it were transfigured. More- 
over, we get a glimpse of Plato’s political creed. An aristocrat 
by birth, he could hardly have learned the love of democracy 
from Socrates, though even without this master there was enough 
in contemporary political events to incline him to the views which 
he held. It has been supposed that Pericles died in the course of 
the same year which saw the birth of Plato.! Plato’s earliest im- 
pressions about politics may therefore best be understood by read- 
ing in Thucydides the history of that time. It was the era of decay 
in Athenian morals both public and private, an era which Thucy- 
dides described with a heavy heart. If Plato went a step further 
and, in seeking for the cause of so much harm, attributed this 


* This chronological coincidence is not certain. See p. 27, note 1. 
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degeneration to Pericles, it surely can be urged that such a view of 
the great statesman’s leadership is not absolutely untenable even 
when judged by the strictest standard of historical impartiality. 
But though Plato loved democracy less, it was not because he loved 
the thirty tyrants more. ‘T'wo of his mother’s kin, his uncle Char- 
mides and also Critias, were conspicuous among the Thirty, but 
Plato was neither of them nor with them. What Socrates had to 
endure revealed to his disciple the infamy of the Thirty and their 
lust for power, while any dawning hopes from the moderate temper 
shown by the newly restored democracy which supplanted them 
was more than obscured by Socrates’s trial and condemnation. 
He found in these events new reasons for adopting the plan of 
life which of old had been congenial to him, and he was thus 
confirmed in his inclination to serve his country by shunning all 
active. participation in his country’s affairs. It would surely be 
rashness to urge that, in deciding upon the manner of his life, 
Plato lacked either patriotism or common sense. 

42 To avoid political entanglements, and at the same time to add 
to his intellectual attainments, Plato left Athens shortly after Soc- 
rates’s death, and retired to Megara, the home of a group of his 
philosophical friends. Euclides of Megara, a warm friend of 
Socrates, was the central figure among them. Like many other 
disciples of Socrates, Antisthenes for example, Euclides was at 
great pains to reconcile the Socratic definitions or general ideas 
with the Eleatic doctrine of the oneness of pure being. Plato 
who, in the Euthyphro, early foreshadows a more abstruse account 
of these general ideas than Socrates had given, naturally sought to 
profit, while thinking out his own views, by those of Euclides. But 
the Eleatic motionless Being worked apparently like a palsy upon 
the Megarians, for Plato gained no new light from his friends 
at Megara. However he certainly was impelled by his sojourn 





es Se . 


1 The opinion of Pericles expressed of modern writers. Recently Bich- 4 
by Thucydides (ii. 65) is very favour- _ senschiitz in his ‘Besitz und Erwerb 3 
able. Grote warmly defends the repu- im griechischen Alterthume’ has again q 
tation of Pericles against the less accentuated the other side, and Herz- z| 
favourable comments of Plato, Aris- berg in turn argues, Jahrbiicher fiir x 
totle, Plutarch, and a certain number Ph. u. P. 100, 5,in favour of Pericles. ‘ 
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there to supplement what he knew of the Eleatic doctrine by more 
thorough studies. If the Socratic philosophy may be called the 
ground in which the tree of Plato’s knowledge took firm root, what 
he gained at Megara, and the familiarity with the Eleatic doctrines 
which he soon acquired, may be compared to the showers which 
watered that ground, and enabled the roots of the tree to strike 
deeper, and helped its branches to a fuller growth. 

This same end was subserved by his further travels. He first 43 
went to Cyrene, — perhaps by way of Ephesus, where he may have 
wished to become acquainted with the living representatives of 
Heraclitus’s school,— and there spent some time with Theodorus 
the mathematician. Though Theodorus was the reputed exponent of 
Protagoras’s philosophy, Plato was chiefly drawn to him as a great 
mathematician and geometer. The Athenians certainly were not 
likely to forget the learning which he had exhibited when he visited 
their city." The importance attached: by Plato to mathematics as 
a necessary part of right education’ is notorious, as is also his own 
proficiency in that branch of learning.’ After a visit to Egypt, he 
proceeded to Magna Graecia that he might there consort with the 
Pythagoreans, from whose learning he obviously expected to derive 
ereat benefit. The chief man among them was Archytas of Taren- 
tum. Distinguished alike for statesmanship and as a general, 
Archytas had originated the analytic method in mathematics, and 
had solved many problems in geometry and mechanics, besides 
achieving a great name in philosophy. The society of Archytas 
and his school revived Plato’s interest in practical government, 
which had died with Socrates. As a sight-seer Plato extended 
his tour to Sicily, and was there introduced by Dio to the court 
of the elder Dionysius. But his Athenian visitor was too out- 
spoken for that tyrant, and finally incurred his ungovernable re- 
sentment. At the time, just before the peace of Antalcidas, there 
was war between Athens and the Peloponnesians,— and so it 











1 Xen. Mem. iv. 2. 10. 3 It is very commonly asserted that 

2 Over the door of his lecture-room he solved the Delian problem (the 
was written, it is said: Let no one un- doubling of a cube), and on doing so, 
versed in geometry enter here, undels criticized the usual manner of dealing 
ayewueTpnTos eiciTw. with mathematics. 
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occurred to Dionysius that his guest should become Sparta’s 
prisoner of war. He was sold and carried as a slave to Aegina, 
whence he was finally ransomed by the generous zeal of Anniceris 
of Cyrene... | ' 

At the age of forty Plato was again in Athens, and he brought 
with him great treasures of knowledge and of experience. During 
his absence, moreover, he had been busy writing, and the Tur- 
AETETUS serves as a reminder of his sojourn at Megara and at 
Cyrene. It is a dialogue within a dialogue; the introductory con- 
versation may be called Plato’s dedication of the whole work to 
his friends at Megara. ‘The question, What is knowledge? is 
asked, and every typical answer to it, beginning with the most 
obvious one, Knowledge is sensation (aicéyois), and ending with 
the most abstruse one, is first stated with fairness and then with 
equal fairness refuted. In this dialogue we find Socrates and 
Theaetetus represented more effectively than anywhere else in 
Plato’s writings, while in the companion pictures, so eloquently 
drawn by Socrates, of the philosopher and the practical man or 
lawyer, Plato seems to be vindicating himself against fault-finders.” 


1 This whole account of Plato’s 
being sold as a slave and then ran- 
somed is not well substantiated by 
trustworthy authorities. 

2 It is important at this point to 
have clearly before the mind some 
statement of Plato’s THEORY OF IDEAS. 
In the Theaetetus (p. 210a) Socrates 
is made to say: “Then, Theaetetus, 
knowledge is not (1) sensation (atc@n- 
ois); nor is it (2) true opinion (dda 
aA7O/s) 3; nor again, (3) true opinion 
coupled with definition (Ad-yos mpooyryvd- 
pevos).” This of course represents the 
view of Plato and not of Socrates, 
for (3) is very nearly what Socrates 
would have called knowledge. With- 
out any direct allusion to his theory 
of ideas, Plato shows in this dialogue 
that no definition of knowledge is 
logically possible unless the definition 
itself contains the term defined. To 


define true opinion we must distin- 
guish, and to distinguish we must 
have already a true opinion of the 
characteristic differences between one 
notion and another. Plato’s way out 
of the difficulty, which closes in on 
all sides and seems to leave no avenue 
of escape, is a recourse to his theory 
of ideas, and for a statement of this 
theory we have to go to his other dia- 
logues. He did not reject Socrates’s 
definitions, but rather erected them 
into asymmetrically organized scheme 
of thought, of reality. These ideas 
are the realities dimly suggested by 
the world around us; but neither 
they nor anything else would ever be 
suggested to us or known by us if we 
had not lived in another and a better 
world where these ideas exist. We 
know things in this world because, 
before coming here, we have seen 
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In the Sopuist, the Poriricus, and the PARMENIDEs, we have 45 
works more or less obviously connected with the Theaetetus. These 
are the dialectical dialogues, so called because they are devoted to 
a connected account of dialectic. At the same time they contain 
a searching criticism of Heraclitus and of the Eleatics. One char- 
acteristic of the three works last named is that in them’ it is not 
Socrates who leads the discussion. 

As soon as Plato returned to his native land he gathered pupils 46 
about him in the Academy, a suburban gymnasium close to his 
own house and garden. MHere he taught with but few interrup- 
tions throughout the remaining forty years of his life. About the 
matter or manner of his teaching in the Academy we know noth- 
ing, unless we find it in those of his writings which were written 
while he was engaged in teaching. 

There are weighty reasons for surmising that the PHArprus was 47 
written at the beginning of this period,’ and accordingly it is 
prefaced, appropriately enough, by a graceful sketch of the scenery 
near Athens. Here dialectic is treated as something more than the 
science of that which really is (ideas); it is that and also the 
genuine art of putting things or oratory, and as such it is as far 
superior to ordinary rhetoric as reality is to sham or instruction 
to persuasion. Both teaching and learning are based upon the 
history of the human soul, and consist in a revival of memories 
(dydpynots) which are stored away in every soul while it is yet living 
in the divine world of ideas and before it comes to dwell on earth 
in a mortal frame. The relation of teacher and learner is spoken 
of as under the control of the pure and heayen-sent passion of love. 
The two become as one in order to bring forth knowledge from 

















those original shapes of which things 
here are poor copies. Dialectic is the 
means of education and the perfected 
activity of thought by which we learn 
to neglect the bad copies and fix our 
minds upon the originals, which are 
in heaven. There they are all in their 
right place, and there goodness and 
truth shine upon them, enabling us to 
see them aright. 


1 Lately there has been a revival of 
the doubt as to whether Plato wrote 
these three dialogues. 

? Schleiermacher considers the 
Phaedrus as Plato’s maiden discourse ; 
with this view other writers of emi- 
nence either wholly agree, or at least 
place it among Plato’s earliest works. 
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the learner’s soul. The Symposium (cvupmdovov, banquet) and the 
Puaepo like the Phaedrus are masterpieces of style and may be 
called companion pictures: the Symposium represents the philoso- 
pher in his moments of conviviality; the Phaedo portrays him 
face to face with death. The PHiLesus contains an: inquiry into 
the idea of the good and is not so conspicuous for the charm of - & 
its style, since it deals with most abstruse ethical and dialectical t 
(metaphysical) points. In the course of the dialogue a great deal 
is said of the Pythagorean philosophy as stated by Philolaus.? 

43. In the Philebus, more than in any of his previous works, Plato 
strives to throw the light of philosophy upon the facts of life, 
and this he does to a still greater extent in those of his works 
which usually are considered his latest: the RepusB ic (qodtre(la), 
the Timarus and the Crirtras, all three of which are closely con- 
nected, and the Laws. These discourses, because they are attempts 
to mould facts into harmony with ideal principles, to construct the 
world as it should be, are called his constructive works. The 
most celebrated of these, and indeed the most admirable of all 
Plato’s works, is the Republic. Beginning with the question, 
‘¢ What is justice?’’ the writer soon develops the fact that justice, 
belonging as it does to the state as much as to any individual 
citizen, can most easily be seen in the former, where it is ‘ writ 
large.’ Recognizing three classes of citizens as natural and 
necessary in the state, he connects them with his tripartite divi- 
sion of the soul.? His class of rulers correspond to the reason 
(To Aoytrtixdv); his class of warriors to the (irascible) impulsive part 
(rd Ovpoedés) ; his class of producers to the appetites (ro émbupntikdy), 
These three classes in combination work out the happiness of the 
whole state, and it is the happiness of all which determines the 
teaching and training of each. The rulers follow wisdom (codia) ; 
the warriors, courage (dv§pela) ; rulers, warriors, workers in unison 
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1 Cf. supra, p. 3, n. 3. 

2'This division into three parts is 
based in the Timaeus upon a division 
into two parts. The soul has (1) its 
immortal or rational part, and (2) its 
irrational or mortal part. This last 
(2) is subdivided into (a) a noble part 


(Quuds) and (6) an ignoble part (ém- 
Ouuta). These three divisions are 
explained as faculties of the soul by 
Wildauer, Beitrige zur Geschichte der 
Psychologie, in the Philosophische 
Monatschrift, 1878. 
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follow self-control (cwpporvvn). Justice (Sikaorvvyn), the virtue of 
virtues, works toward the determining ideal for the sake of which 
the limbs of the body politic céoperate ; and while the collective 
happiness of all citizens depends on justice, justice is gained by 
having each of the three classes pursue its characteristic perfec- 
tion or virtue. This certainly is not the Socratic doctrine of the 
unity of all virtues, but a modification of it." With this great work 
are connected the Timaeus and the (unfinished) Critias. The 
Timaeus describes the universe as an organic and rational crea- 
tion, just as the state is described in the Republic. The Critias 
represents the ideal state as having existed in Attica before the 
deluge. There is also the story of their wars with the Atlantids. 
The dates and the facts thus given are of course purely mythical, 
and purport to be derived from foreign traditions. In what rela- 
tion the twelve books of Plato’s Laws stand to the ten books of 
the Republic is a question still under discnssion, as is also the 
question whether Plato himself put the finishing touches upon his 
Laws as they have come down to us. Whether he wrote it as it 
actually stands or not, the work, in spite of the many eccentric 
views and odd turns of speech which it contains, is broadly con- 
ceived and of very great interest. 

The general drift of these last works prepares us for Plato’s last 49 
two visits to Sicily, where the younger Dionysius showed such 
promise both intellectual and moral that Plato hoped with his 
help to realize his new theories of government and of education. 
At the instance of Dio he accepted an invitation from the younger 
Dionysius, and again went to Syracuse in spite of the harsh 
treatment which had so precipitately terminated his former so- 
journ in that city. The too irascible elder Dionysius had died 
Ol. 103, 1 = 3868-7 B.c. On his arrival Plato carried everything 
before him and it became the court fashion to imitate young Diony- 
sius’s enthusiasm for the new philosophy ; but back-stairs intrigues 
soon turned the tables upon the reformer. His friend Dio was incau- 





1 Socrates said that wisdom was _ in boldly executing the ruler’s com- 
virtue. Plato said (1) wisdom ac- mands is the warrior’s virtue, (3) wis- 
quired and exercised for the whole dom in obedient service to his betters 
state is the ruler’s virtue, (2) wisdom is the workman’s virtue. 
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tious, and his indiscretion was promptly punished with banishment 
by the same clique of flattering courtiers which soon after brought 
about, against the wishes of Dionysius, the dismissal of Plato. 
But the repentant king again urged Plato to come back, promising 
that Dio should be recalled. The Pythagorean circle at Tarentum 
urged acceptance, and finally, still hoping to carry his pet theories 
into effect at Syracuse,’ Plato made his third visit to Syracuse. It 
was not long, however, before all the influence of Archytas was : 
required to get our philosopher back to Athens alive. How little \ 
Plato’s high hopes of the younger Dionysius were realized, is but 
too plain from the character of that tyrant as afterwards exhibited. 
50 The remainder of Plato’s life was engrossed by teaching and 
writing. Of his pupils many were from foreign parts, and among 
his numerous Athenian hearers there were not a few marked men, 
statesmen and generals such as Chabrias Timotheus and Phocion, 
orators such as Lycurgus and Demosthenes. Though hard to 
prove, it is easy to believe that Demosthenes’s keenness and 
irresistible readiness in argument was stimulated and perfected 
by a training in the dialectic of Plato. Plato lived to a green old 
age,” and death finally surprised him in the full possession of all 
his faculties when upwards of eighty (Ol. 108, 1 = 348-7 B.c.). 
The vigor of his mind at the time is brought home to us by the 
tale that after death they found under his pillow a draft of the 
opening passage of the Republic, which he had covered with 
erasures and corrections. Pausanias, who male his ‘grand tour’ 
in the second century after Christ, saw the tomb of Plato in the 
Ceramicus (Kepapexes), not far from the Academy. The post left 
vacant by Plato, the charge of his school which became known 
as the older Academy, was undertaken by Speusippus, a son 


1 Cf. Laws iv., p. 709e sqq. This 
passage irresistibly suggests the gen- 
eral condition of things which Plato, 
on the occasion of his last two jour- 
neys, expected to find at Syracuse, 
and indeed largely what he actually 
did find. 

2.Seneca is probably repeating an 
“idle tale’ when he says that Plato 


died on his birthday, just as he had 
completed his eighty-first year. <A 
similarly unauthenticated tale is re- 
peated by Cicero, who says (Cato 
major 5. 13): “uno et octogesimo ano 
scribens est mortuus.” Perhaps his 
word “scribens” is simply a version 
of the story of the tablet discovered 
under the philosopher’s pillow. 
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of Plato’s sister. 
sippus. 

We may well call it a lucky chance that has preserved for us all 51 
of Plato’s works.’ They are an exhaustless treasurehouse filled to 
overflowing with thoughts which have been the inspiration and the 
delight of successive generations of men, for they appeal alike to 
the philosopher and to the poet; to the former by the fulness of 
their wisdom, to the latter by the beauty of their style. Plato chose 
the form of question and answer, and in presenting philosophi- 
cal truth dramatised the process by which such truth is reached. 
Once chosen, that form became, in the hands of so great a master 
both of thought and of style, something new under the sun, and 
took its place among the other exemplars of literary art created by 
the Greeks as the Greek method of presenting philosophy. The 
various forms in which previous philosophical speculations had ap- 
peared were but the imperfect statements of unperfected theories. 
The one thing which these forms perfectly represented was the lack 
of Erp ones which characterized the early systems of philoso- 
phy.” Socrates brought down. aoe eee from the clouds of * 
heaven to the needs eds of life u upon earth,’ and, the 1 uncompromising 
ordeal of his cross-questioning once e passed, her worth and strength 
became manifest. Then at last, transfigured as it were by Plato’s 
genius, she appeared in all the beauty of a form of literature 
quite worthy of her message. This is the moment which at 
the opening of this sketch was anticipated. In Plato’s dialogues 


The Chalcedonian Xenocrates succeeded Speu- 














1 Besides the works already enu- 
merated and the Apology and Crito, 
there are quite a number of others. 
Some of these Plato has been supposed 
not to have written. Those whose 
authenticity has been questioned con- 
nect themselves with the Protagoras; 
they are: the Ion, Hippias Maior 
and Minor, the first and second Alci- 
biades, Lysis, Charmides, Laches Eu- 
thyphro. Then there are dialogues 
connected with the so-called dialecti- 
cal discourses: the Meno, the Euthy- 
demus, the Cratylus. The Menexenus 


remains, and the only dialogues with 
which it can be in any way compared 
are the Apology and the Phaedrus. 
Of course no mention is here made of 
such other short discourses as have 
been falsely attributed to Plato but 
are now admitted by all to be spurious. 
2 The best account of the compara- 
tive inefficiency of these early philoso- 
phers is Plato’s own. Cf. the passage 
from the Sophist quoted supra, p. 
10, note 1. 
3 Cicero, Tusce. v. 4,10, and Academ. 
1. 4, 15. 
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the central purpose and the crowning result is to stimulate in 
every reader a self-reliant vigor of understanding which shall 
grapple boldly with the self-imposed task of seeking after the 
fundamental idea, and achieve in the end a clear insight into the 
whole subject discussed. Without this effort of mind no man 
can ever emerge from darkness into light. That Plato did not 
overestimate the value of his own or of any writings is clearly 
shown in the Phaedrus. ‘The views there expounded probably 
influenced him to choose the dialogue-form, which is a reproduc- 
tion, a mirror, as it were, of the words of living truth spoken by 
the living teacher. ‘That he did not however underestimate the 
value of philosophical writing he shows rather in deed than in 
word. For how, otherwise, can we account for the long series of 
writings produced by him from the age of thirty until the time of 
his death, —a period of fifty years? By writing he increased the 
number of those who felt his influence, and this he might well seek 
to do while still believing that, compared with the spoken word, 
the written word was dead. 

The many resources of Plato’s artistic imagination are appa- 
rent in the varied settings of his dialogues. ‘The simplest form 
(1) has no introduction or preamble, but is a dialogue, with occa- 
sional interruptions from interested bystanders, in which one of 
the parts is taken throughout by the same speaker, usually Soc- 
rates, while the other may be successively assumed by various 
persons. Instances of this form of dialogue are the Gorgias and 
the Phaedrus, which best exemplify the dramatic power of Plato 
even in this simplest form of dialogue. More intricately dramatic 
and effective are the narrated dialogues, to which the second and 
third classes belong. These are (2) without preface and with no 
account of the persons to whom the narration or reading, as the 
case may be, is made, —e.g., the Republic; or (3) introduced by 
a short dialogue between the narrator and his friends, who soon 
become his attentive listeners. In (3) sometimes, though rarely, 
the narrated dialogue is momentarily interrupted before the close, 
and at the close a few words are commonly exchanged between the 
narrator and his auditors. Dialogues of this kind are the Sympo- 
sium and the Phaedo. Just as these various forms are used accord- 
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ing to the demands of the subject discussed or the artistic plan of 
the author, so in certain of Plato’s later writings, in fact very 
commonly where very abstruse points are considered, the dramatic 
form is subordinated and all but disappears. 

Something must now be said of the two works before us. They 
are both of them closely connected with the trial and death-sen- 
tence of Socrates. Of the two the first is 


THE APOLOGY OF SOCRATES. 


If we heeded our first impressions on reading the Apology, we 
should pronounce it a report of what Socrates actually said in 
court, since it is given as a speech made by Socrates and we feel 
convinced that Socrates would naturally have made just such a 
speech. But there is nothing in this fact alone that necessarily 
bears such a construction, for Plato’s dialogues are all of them 
conversations more or less fictitious, and yet are represented as 
earried on in the most life-like manner by historical personages. 
To reach any trustworthy conclusion as to the historic accuracy of 
the Apology would require more information than that supplied by 
Plato himself, and yet Plato is the only witness whom we can trust." 
We have, therefore, to depend chiefly upon internal evidence.’ 
There is no doubt that, not Plato only, but any disciple and friend 
of Socrates who had been present on such a momentous occasion 
would have been more than eager to spare no pains in accurately 
reproducing the words of his master,—of the father of his soul’s 
new-birth. He would have left no stone unturned in striving to 
reach and to write, ‘the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 





1 We are not warranted in pinning 
our faith to Xenophon’s (7) ’AmoAoyla 
Swxparous, a production whose origin 
and value are equally doubtful. Xen- 
ophon’s Memorabilia, on the other 
hand, is inadequate for our purpose. 

2 Schleiermacher and Zeller uphold 
the accuracy of Plato’s report. The 
former argues that the speech suits 


all the circumstances too well to allow 
of its not being an exact report, while 
the latter strives to deal with the ar- 
guments used to prove his untrust- 
worthiness. Ueberweg lately has taken 
this same point of view with great de- 
cision. In the admirable introduction 
of Steinhart is to be found the best 
presentation of the opposite view. 
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truth,’ that it might live as a monument of the great man’s moral 
and intellectual worth forever. And individually Plato must have . 
regarded such an undertaking as his opportunity to appeal to the 2 
supreme court of intelligent and unprejudiced mankind from the 
death-sentence pronounced by an unjust court upon the incom- 
parable master. In such an enterprise Plato’s memory would 
undoubtedly do good service. Yet it is hard to see how a mind 





like his, distinguished rather for its devotion to speculative truth e 
and for its obedience to the laws of artistic and poetical symmetry 
than for its submission to the inelastic canons of history, could, q 
even in such a case as this, have endured the straight-jacket of | 
stenographic accuracy. Plato doubtless heard with attentive ears | 
and held with retentive memory all that was spoken before the 


court by the man he loved best. And indeed no hand was better 
trained than his in presenting faithfully the peculiar conversational 
genius of Socrates. But for all that, and by means of it all, he 
has gained and used the second sight of a sympathetic and creative 
imagination ; he has given us more than the actual defence of Soc- 
rates in court. In Plato’s Apology, Socrates on trial for his life 
stands before us in clear outline, sharply contrasted with any typical 
presentation of the drift of contemporary public opinion ; for public ¥ 
opinion, so far as it opposed him and his ways, is personified by 
his named and unnamed accusers.’ He is condemned_in-court, 
but before the tribunal of the eternal fitness of things he and his 
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life-work stand acquitted. > 
54 However, we have no right to assume that this could not all be | (| 
accomplished without unduly sacrificing historical accuracy. The 
nobler, the more appropriate we suppose Socrates’s actual words to yg 
have been, —and no one will incline to say they were not appro- 4 
from a simple report of what he had actually heard. In the 4 





absence of anything like convincing proofs of the contrary, it is 4 
reasonable, with due allowance for Plato’s artistic bent and after a 
taking into consideration the circumstances under which he wrote, 
to conclude that his Apology of Socrates resembled very closely 


priate and noble, —the less would Plato feel called upon to depart 


1 Cf. Apology, p. 18ab sqq. y 
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the speech actually made in court by Socrates. The circumstances 
under which Plato wrote lead however to the following qualification 
of this statement of substantial identity. Any speech reported in 
writing necessarily differs from the speech as originally made, 
and no orator even can write down from memor vords 
he has used, — as for Socrates he spoke on the spur of the mo- 
ment without previous notes or preparation of any kind.t Plato 
heard him just as Thucydides heard Pericles, and as Thucydides, 
with the most earnest desire to reproduce as a part of history 
Pericles’s speeches,’ could not avoid making them by his manner 
of statement to some extent his own, so it was with Plato and the 
speech of Socrates. He could not, in spite of the accuracy which 
he observed in reproducing the situation at the trial and the words 
to which he had so attentively listened, avoid giving the Apology 
of Socrates in a way which makes it a work of his own, though 
at the same time it is the genuine defence of Socrates.* The 
success with which Plato brings before us the living persons con- 
cerned in Socrates’s trial is the best proof that he allowed himself 
a certain freedom of expression in presenting the matter_andiman- 
ner of Socrates himself. Among Plato’s many works distinguished 
for vividness of dramatic characterization, the Apology is one of 
the most noteworthy. In the Apology we have the most life-like 
of Plato’s many portraits of Socrates. 

We find many inequalities in the speech of the Apology, and 55 


© 








1 Cf. Apology, p. 17 ¢. Those un- 
convinced by the genuine ring of this 
passage may still doubt. We know 
Socrates chiefly from Plato, hence dis- 
cussions of Plato’s trustworthiness are 
apt to beg the question. 

2 For the best account of this whole 
matter, cf Professor R. C. Jebb’s ar- 
ticle on the speeches of Thucydides, 
published in a volume of Oxford 
Essays called Hellenica, edited by 
E. Abbott, Rivingtons, 1871. 

3 There is an important difference 
between the relation of Thucydides 
to Pericles and that of Plato to Socra- 

| c) 


tes. The intimacy of ten years’ stand- 
ing between the two latter made their 
case one of ideal friendship, where, at 
least in intellectual matters, what be- 
longed to Socrates was Plato’s, and 
vice versa. Therefore Plato, if he 
made the defence of Socrates charac- 
teristically his own, could be sure that 
it was also and for that reason char- 
acteristically Socrates’s. Was not 
Plato, therefore, better prepared to 
deal with Socrates, the friend of his 
youth, than,was Thucydides to deal 
with Pericles, who certainly was not 
one of his intimates ? 
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indeed a tendency here and there to repetition and circumlocution.! 
This is not only characteristic of Socrates in general, but partic- 
ularly characteristic of him or of any one when speaking off-hand. 
Equally characteristic of Socrates is the cross-examination’ and 
the frequent recourse which is had to the dialogue form;?’ for 
Socrates undoubtedly went as far in this direction as the rules of 
Athenian pleading would allow. 

No matter whether we take the speech as a verbal report or as, 


_ in the main, an invention of Plato, if we once admit that its aim 


was to vindicate Socrates before the whole world no less than to 
influence the particular men who were his judges, it is easy te 
understand the line of defence taken in the Apology. The counts 
in the indictment against him are summarily dealt with, for Socrates 
is chiefly anxious to show that the sole-cause of his accusation 
is the wide-spread prejudice against him. This prejudice he 
erapples with, and seeks by analyzing to remove it, appealing in 
justification of all that he had habitually said and done to his 
commission from God. The careless way in which he quotes* the 
terms of the indictment, —-he reverses the order of the counts 
against him and deals with them in that order, — would prove the 
speaker’s indifference to the opinion of his judges, if such laxities 
were not known té be very common in the Athenian courts. Far 
more important, therefore, or rather all important, is the fact that 
he does not meet the accusation of disbelief in the gods of Athens. 
We have seen that nothing would have been easier than a trium- 
phant refutation of this charge; yet the matter is passed over, and 
Socrates prefers to merge the narrower question in a consideration 
of the more sweeping charge of downright atheism, of disbelief in 


all gods. Eyidentl aredti inning his case, but~{ 
much for the opportunity afforded him to enlighten his fellow- \ 


citizens as to the wider and deeper import of the point at issue. 
The device by which the terms of the accusation to be met 
were enlarged® was one sanctioned by the traditional procedure in 


1 Cf. Apol., p. 26b ad jin, ande, 3 Cf. Apol., p. 20a-e; p. 29¢ at 
also p. 28e sqq. the end sqq. and elsewhere. 
2 Cf. Apol., pp. 24d-27e. 4 Cf. supra, § 51. 


5 Cf. Apol., p. 26b sqq. 
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courts’ at Athens. Under cross-examination on the meaning of 
his bill of indictment, the accuser himself gave to Socrates the 
wider interpretation best suited for the answer with which it was 
to be met. — 

o~-The manner in which Socrates talks of death and of the here- 57 
‘Jafter is very striking. There is more than a conviction that 
compared with wickedness death is no evil, for that conviction is 
made the firmer by the comforting hope that death is but the door 
hich leads to everlasting life and happiness.» If this be consid- 
ered not Plato’s addition but Socrates’s literal statement, then the 
moral steadfastness and the joy with which Socrates hailed death’s 
deliverance was the best re-enforcement for Plato’s own doctrine 
of the immortality of the soul, which is stated in the Phaedo and | 
elsewhere. 

' The closing words on immortality play an important part in 58 
the tragic development of the situation; for the first part and the 
verdict of guilty which succeeds it awaken a sense of cruel injustice, 
which, by the second part and the ensuing sentence of death, is soon 
brought to a second climax but is finally mitigated by the closing 
words of Socrates. This third part bears we may say to the two 
parts that precede it a relation similar to that borne by the Eumen- 
ides of Aeschylus to the preceding plays of the Oresteian trilogy, 
and solves a tragic situation by merging a narrowed view of j ju ustice 
in a broader one by which it is superseded. 

The first of these three subdivisions, which is the defence 59 
proper, is complete in itself. Though all the laws of oratorical 
art are here carefully observed, the usual practices of oratory are 
sharply criticised. The five natural heads of the argument cer- 
tainly are unmistakable, since, by carefully following the connec- 
tion of thought, we can easily mark the words in which the speaker 
dismisses one point and takes up another. 






1 Cf. infra, § 71, note 2. 
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ANALYSIS OF THE First PART, OR THE DEFENCE PROPER, 
cc. I-XXIV. 


(a9:e..7, Introduction (apooipiov, exordium) 
_ f principium. 
insinuatio (€poSos). 
CGY e., ii. Statement (mpoleots, propositio) of the case and of the 
plan in the plea. 


(c) ce. iii-xv. Refutation (Avots, confutatio) 
sr ee former accusers, cc. ili—x. 
of Meletus, cc. xi-xv. 


(d) ce. xvi-xxii. Digression (rapexBaorts, digressio) on Socrates’s life. 
(e) cc. xxiii, xxiv. Peroration (émidoyos, peroratio). This is an attack 


upon the usual form of peroration, and ends with 
a confession of trust in God. 


An introduction (a) is always intended to prepare the hearers for 
listening to the speaker’s plea. ‘This is especially hard in the face 
of prejudice against the speaker’s person or against his case. 
The rules of speech-writing here prescribe recourse to insinuation 
€podos, a Subtle process by which the speaker wins over the sympa- 
thies of his audience. He may do this (1).by attacking his 
opponent, (2) by conciliating his audience, (3) by strongly stat- 
ing his personal hardship in the case, or (4) by putting concisely 
the difficulties involved in dealing with the facts. After the intro- 
duction follows (b) the statement mpd@ec1s. This is commonly a 
plain unvarnished tale covering the matters of fact involved. If 
such an account be unnecessary the statement sets forth simply the 
plan of the plea. This plan is not unfrequently accompanied by a 
subdivision (partitio), which is sometimes simply a summary of 
heads (enumeratio),' and sometimes a detailed account of topics 
(expositio).2 Here, again, Socrates’s defence follows the rules 
of oratory. Next comes the most important part, the proof 
(riots, probatio), represented by (c) the refutation which natu- 
rally falls, as indicated above, under two heads. In the manner 


1 Rhet. ad Herenn. J. 10, 17: Enu- 2 Ibid. Expositio est, cum res, qui- 
meratione utemur, cum dicemus nu- _ bus de rebus dicturi sumus, exponimus 
mero, quot de rebus dicturi simus. breviter et absolute. 
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of refutation here given, the genuine Socrates is in his element, 
and here he is pictured to the life. After proof or refutation, as 
the case may be, comes, in the programme of oratorical orthodoxy, 
(d) a digression. This was the orator’s opportunity to try his 
wings. The theme chosen in a digression needed no more than an 
indirect bearing upon the argument of the case, and the ornamental 
part. which the digression often played has led to the use of 
another term for it, 7.e. exornatio or embellishment. This, too, 
can be found in Socrates’s speech, and so perfect is its beauty 
that the laws of school-oratory are more than satisfied. Yet, 
embellishment though it be called, this part of the speech has 


nothing that is far-fetched or beside the point; in the Apology it: 


is the complement of the preceding negative refutation, its posi- 
tive and required reinforcement (confirmatio). The transition to 
(e) the peroration is plainly marked. At this point the orator, and 
more than ever if he were on trial for his life, made a desperate 








appeal to the feelings of his hearers. 


judges were left untried. 


1 Rhet. ad Herenn. II. 29, 46; Ex- 
ornatio constat ex similibus et exem- 
plis et rebus iudicatis et amplificatio- 
nibus et ceteris rebus quae pertinent 
ad exaugendam et collocupletandam 
argumentationem. 

2 Cf. Xen. Mem. iv. 4. 4: “ oddév 
NO<Ance TAY ciwOdTwY ev TE SixaoTnplo 
mapa Tovs vouovs morjoat, he lent him- 
self to none of the violations of law 
which were customarily committed in 
courts.” It appears that there was no 
special law forbidding in so many words 
an oratorical appeal to the emotions 
of the judges in the ordinary courts. 
This is confirmed, indeed, by Aristotle 
in his Rhetoric (I. 1, a passage particu- 
larly important in connection with the 
Apology). There Aristotle first criti- 
cizes various rhetorical practices, and 
then proceeds to say: “prejudice, 
pity, anger, and all such emotions of 


No means of moving the 


Recourse to such methods Socrates 
condemned as equally dishonest and dishonorable.’ 


This part of 


the soul have nothing to do with facts, 
but affect only the judge himself. 
Hence, if ell legal proceedings were 
regulated as in certain states distin- 
guished for particularly good laws, 
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these emotions would play no part _ 


whatever. Indeed, all agree on this 
point, some urging that the law should 
prescribe this course, while others 
enforce the principle, and rule out any 
plea which is off the point. This is 
the rule of procedure before the Are- 
opagus, gnda very goodrule itis. A 
judge should certainly never have his 
mind warped by the influence of anger, 
of jealousy, or of pity brought to bear 
upon him. To have recourse to these 
is exactly the same as for a carpen- 
ter to give a twist to his rule before 
using it.” To the procedure of the 
Areopagus we may perhaps apply 
Quintilian’s words (VI. 1, 7): “Athe- 
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the Apology is an attack upon the ordinary practice of pleaders in 
court. Not unmanly subserviency to_men, but_manly submission 
to God’s will are heard_in_ the closing words of this defence. 

Such was the temper of the Apology written for Socrates by va 
Plato, and as such, whether intentionally or unintentionally, it 
must have been in striking contrast with the drift of the plea which 
Lysias is said to have elaborated for the same case.’ The tradition 
that Plato undertook to plead in the capacity of Socrates’s advo- 
cate (cvviyyopos) but was not allowed to do so rests on very slight | 
authority. It is therefore ridiculous to suggest that this plea, q 
which Plato did not prepare, was the first outline afterwards | 
worked up in the Apology. 

The second and third parts, which come respectively after the ~ 
first and the second verdict, can hardly be expected to answer all 
the requirements of a set speech. And yet these are symmet- 
rically arranged, and their topics skilfully set before us. The 
second part naturally opens with an allusion to the verdict of 
‘ouilty’ just rendered ; any regular peroration would have been out 
of place before the third, which is the suitable conclusion both for 
the first part and the second. And where, indeed, is there a more 
eloquent and nobly impressive ending than this? That part of it 
addressed to the judges who voted for Socrates’s acquittal is cer- | 
tainly made most prominent and very appropriately so. For these 
judges, they who alone are worthy of that title, are his chosen | 
friends ; to their kindred souls he confides the unspeakable hopes 
of happiness after death that are stirring within him, and invites | 
them to be of good cheer and not to fear death. In so doing, even | 
while death stares him in the face, he does not blench, but obeys | 
his captain and works as the servant of God. | 

Closely connected with the Apology is the dialogue called the ~ 








CRITO. 


This dialogue belongs to the first class? of Plato’s dialogues ; it 
is a conversation pure and simple, neither narrated nor read to an 


nis affectus movere etiam per prae- 1 Of. supra, § 34 and note. - 
conem prohibebatur orator.” 2 Cf. supra, § 52. 











INTRODUCTION. 


audience introduced at the beginning. There are two speakers 
only, Socrates and Crito. Their close friendship has been men- 
tioned in the Apology (p. 33 da). This intimacy was unbroken, 
and though Crito was much absorbed by the care of his exten- 
sive property, yet, in all the fortunes of Socrates’s life, Crito had 
been his firm friend. And now that a sentence which he could 
not but regard as unjust had been pronounced upon his friend, 
Crito rebelled against its execution and against the shame of 
seeing Socrates die a criminal’s death. To prevent this he was 
willing to risk his fortune and his civil rights. The lucky combi- 
nation of circumstances which furthered the plans made for this 
end has already been explained.’ Apparently, nothing prevented 
Socrates’s escape from prison but Socrates. At this juncture 
Socrates stands before us as the ideally loyal citizen. Though 
opposed to the principles of the democracy at Athens, he submits 
without reservation to its laws and exhorts all others to do the like. 
This, he declares, is the first and the most imperative duty of every 
citizen. Such is the historical groundwork of the dialogue. The 
dramatic picture given of this situation admits of the application 
of various terms used to designate the development of the plot 
in a Greek tragedy. 


ANALYSIS OF THE CRITO. 


(a), GG, d,, I; Prologue (mpodoyos) ; the characters and their mental 
situation (nos te kal maQos). 


(b) cc. WI-x. Entanglement (Séo1s or wAoKy) of the logical situation. 
1. c. iii. The threats of the multitude. 
2.c.iv. The prayers of friends. 
3..¢:;¥. \ The jeers of. enemies. 


I. cc. vi, vii. The threats are many but duty is one. 

Ga WAL. Nothing should warp our idea of duty. 

3. cc. ix, x. It is wrong to run away from prison, and 
wrong should not be done, even in retaliation. 


S) 


1 Cf. supra, § 36 and note. 
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(c) cc. XI-Xv. Clearing up (Avots).1 The laws of Athens require his 
submission and his death. 
I. cc. xi, xii. Socrates owes them life liberty and 


happiness. 

2. cc. xili, xiv. They require and he has promised obe- 
dience. 

3 Re It He will gain nothing by disobedience. 


pan. eee = 


(d) ce. XVI, XVI. Epilogue (émi\oyos). There are laws in Hades which 
can reach him who disobeys law upon earth. | 





64 Like the Apology, this work bears memorable witness to the ~ 
nobility of Plato’s mind, and it reveals especially his lofty patriot- 
ism. As for Socrates, we see in both these works that not words 
only but deeds prove him a more law-abiding citizen than scores | 
of men whose spurious good-citizenship is well portrayed on many 
pages of the Crito (e.g. p. 49 ©). The very laws of the land, as 
well as the example of Socrates submitting to his unjust sen- 
tence of death, declare in no uncertain tones to every Athenian 
what true patriotism is and how it is preserved. 

65. The Crito is by no means simply the chronicle of a conversa- 

‘tion actually held; though it is based upon facts, it must still be 

recognized as Plato’s work. ‘This is proved by the finished skill 
both of plan and extcution displayed in this dialogue, short and 
simple though it is. Moreover, in the Crito we see that Plato has 
made a step forward in his notion of duty. For here is the earliest 
statement of Plato’s ‘golden rule’: Injustice always is wrong; it 
is wrong to retaliate injustice by injustice. In the Gorgias (see 
supra, § 40) this rule is applied more universally and put upon 
its rational basis. Indeed, from a philosophical point of view 
we may regard the Crito and the Apology as a suitable preface 
to the Gorgias, if we do not forget that both are primarily pictures 
of the one great master whom Plato in all his works most 
delighted to honor. 


1 For most of the details of the detailed analysis of the dialogue on 
analysis given above Cron is not the same principle. 
responsible, though it is substituted 2 See on ws of woAAol otoyta, Crito, 
for his § 63, where there is a less’ p.49b. 














APPENDIX 


ON ATHENIAN COURTS OF LAW.! 


Srtx thousand Athenian citizens were entrusted with the power 66 
Choice was made by lot every year of six 


to decide law-suits. 


hundred men from each of the ten tribes (dvAai), and any citizen 


over thirty years of age was eligible. 


Every one thus chosen was 


liable, after taking the prescribed oath? of office, to be called upon 
to act as a Saorrys; Stkacrral, Jurymen,® was the official name * by 


1 The chief authority is Meier and 
Schomann, Der Attische Process, Cal- 
vary (Berlin, 1884). See also K. Fr. 
Hermann, Lehrbuch der griechischen 
Staatsalterthiimer, and G. F. Scho- 
mann, Griechische Alterthiimer, 2 vol- 
umes, of which the first has been 
translated into English, and published 
under the title Antiquities of Greece 
by Rivingtons (London, 1880). 

2The oath, which is cited in the 
speech of Demosthenes against Timo- 
crates (149-151), is of doubtful authen- 
ticity. Schomann and Lipsius (p. 153, 
note 17), by omissions and bracketed 
additions change the formula there 
given into the following, which, ex- 
cepting the last bracketed clause, — a 
conjecture of Friinkel’s, —is not far 
from the real form: Wnqgiotua Kara 
Tous vouous Kal TA Wyndlopatra Tov Shuov 
Tov ’A@nvaiwy kal THs BovAjs Tey TevTa- 
koglwy, [wept ay 8 dy vduor wh don, 
yvoun TH Sicaotatn Kal o¥Te xapiTos 
eveka oT €xOpas|,... Kal axpodcoua 
Tov Te KaTHYyOpov Kal TOD &rodAOVoUMEVOU 
duolws aupoty, Kal Wndioduat wep) adTod 
ob dy Hf H Siwkis, [kal evopKodyTi pév 
por etn WOAAG Kal ayabd, emiopKodyTi 5é 
edAcia ata Te kal yéver|, [ will vote in 
accordance with the laws and enactments 
of the Athenian people and of the Senate 


of Five Hundred, [and where there is no 
law, in accordance with my best knowl- 
edge of what is just, unmoved alike by 


favor and by enmity],...and I will give 


impartial hearing both to the accuser and 
to the defendant, and vote on the question 
at issue in the swt. [If I keep this oath 
let blessings be my portion; if I break it 
let ruin seize on me and all my kindred. | 
See on dudmuorey xré., Apol., p. 85¢. 

8 The use, in other connexions, of 
dicaotns With the meaning of judge 
leads many to translate d:cacral judges 
and not jurymen. Neither of these 
words is satisfactory, but to describe 
a body of citizens without any techni- 
cal knowledge of the law as judges is 
certainly more misleading from a 
modern point of view than to call 
them jurymen. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that the presiding 
magistrate did not perform the duties 
of a modern judge in any important 
respect, so that the 8:caorai had the 
substantial powers both of judge and 
jury in all cases brought before them. 

4 The customary form in addressing 
them was ® &ydpes Sikacral, but this 
could be varied. We have sometimes 
® avdpes ’AOnvaio., sometimes & &vSpes, 
and once and again & ’A@nvato.. Cf. 
Apol., pp. 17 a, 22 e, 26d, 30b. 
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which they were addressed. ‘These six thousand were divided into 
a reserve of one thousand, to be used as substitutes ete.,and a main 
body of five thousand for regular service. A subdivision of the five 
thousand was then made into ten courts, of five hundred each, called 
Sixacrrpia, for, like the English word court, 8kacrypiov May mean a 
judicial body as well as the place where such a body sits in jude- 
ment.. Sometimes a court was composed of less than five hundred 
jurymen, e.g. of two or four hundred ; sometimes we find two or more 
courts of five hundred sitting as one, but it is doubtful whether the 
whole six thousand ever sat as one court. ‘The even numbers, 
200, 500, 1000, etc., were habitually increased by one, and for 
that purpose a Skaerys was drawn from the 1000 supernumeraries. 
This precaution was taken to avoid a tie vote. 

On days appointed for holding court each of the subdivisions 
above mentioned was assigned by lot to one of the places used as 
court-rooms, and there tried the suit appointed for that time and 
place. Each juryman received as the badge of his office a staff 
(Baxrnpia) corresponding in color to a sign over the door of his 
court. He also received a ticket (cvpBodrov), by showing which he 
secured his fee after his day’s service. Cf. Dem. De Cor. 210. A 
fee of one obol (about three cents) for every day’s session was in- 
troduced by Pericles, and afterwards trebled by Cleon. 

67 Almost all cases except those of homicide were tried in these 
Heliastic courts, and the jurymen were called also yAtacrat from 
the name »jAvaia, given to the largest court-room in Athens. The 
most general term to designate a law-suit is 8ixyn, though the same 
word also has the narrower meaning of a private suit. According 
as the complaint preferred involves the rights of individuals or 
of the whole state, S{ka. in the wider sense were subdivided into 
(1) Sika. in the narrower sense, private suits, and (2) ypadat, public 
suits. Since the state was the real plaintiff in public suits, any 
fine which in such suits might be imposed upon the defendant went 
to the state ; accordingly in public suits, the accuser, as a rule, was 
entitled to no part of the penalty. 

68 In the ordinary course of procedure, every plaintiff was required 
to present his indictment (ypady), or complaint (Ayéts), in writing 
to the particular magistrate whose department included the matters 
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involved. Most suits thus came before the nine archons, com- 
monly before one of the first three or before all of the remaining siz. 
The first archon, — called 6 dpxev pur excellence, — dealt especially 
with charges involving family rights and inheritance; the second 
archon, called Bactvevs, with those involving the regulations and 
requirements of religion and public worship; the third archon, 
called sod¢papxos, dealt with most cases involving foreign-residents 
(pérouwot) and foreigners; the remaining six,— called the Thes- 
mothetae, — dealt with almost all cases not especially assigned to 
the first three. There were, however, cases which were disposed 
of by other magistrates, or otherwise especially provided for. 

- The accusation had to be made in the presence of the accused, 
who had previously been served with due notice to appear. Legal 
notice required the presence of two witnesses to the summons 
(kAnrypes). If the magistrate allowed proceedings in the case, 
the terms of accusation were copied and posted in some public 
place, and at the time of this publication a day was fixed, upon 
which both parties were bound to appear before the magistrate 
for the preliminary investigation (dvdxpiois). There the plaintiff's 
charges and the defendant’s answer,’ both of them already written 
down and handed in, were reaffirmed under oath, and both parties 
submitted to the magistrate such evidence as they intended to use. 
The reaffirmation or confirmation under oath was called Specie, 
sometimes dytrwpocria.? The evidence submitted consisted in citations 
from the laws, documentary evidence of various kinds, the deposi- 
tions of witnesses, and particularly any testimony given under 
torture (Bdcavos) by slaves, which had been taken and written down, 
in the presence of witnesses. The magistrate fixed his official seal 








69 








1 Cf. (Dem. xtv. 46) the written 
charge (Aféis) in a private suit: ’AmoA- 
AdSwpos Taciwvos “Axapvets Srepavy 
MevekAéous ’Axapvet pevdouaptupiay, TI- 
unua TdAayTov. Ta Wevd) mov KaTEuap- 
TUpnoEe Brépavos pwaptuphoas TA ev TH 
Ypammareiw yeypauueva, Apollodorus the 
Acharnian, son of Pasion, accuses Steph- 
anus the Acharnian, son of Menecles, 
Sor giving false testimony ; the damages 
named are fixed ut one talent. Stephanus 


testified falsely against me in the state- 
ments recorded in the evidence submitted. 
The answer is: Srépavos MevexdAéous 
"Axapveds TAANO} euaptipnoa papTupt- 
gas Ta €vy TH ypaumatelw yeypaupeva, 
the testimony which I... gave is true as 
recorded in the evidence submitted. 

2 Siwuocia refers strictly to the 
double oath of the two parties; dytw- 
pocta to the defendant’s oath. But 
both are used for each singly. 
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upon all the documents thus submitted, and took charge of them 
against the day when the case was to be tried. 

70 On the day (1 «vpla) when a court was to sit upon ary case, 
the magistrate who had presided over the preliminary investigation 
proceeded to the appointed court-room, where he met the SKxacrat 
assigned by lot (émxexdnpopévor) to the case. Both parties to the 
suit, having been previously notified, were required to put in an 
appearance. Proceedings in court were opened by some religious 
ceremony ; then the clerk (ypappareds) read aloud the written accu- 
sation and the reply, and finally the parties to the suit were succes- 
sively called forward to state their case. This was the opening of 
the case (eioaywyi THs Sixys') by the magistrate (eloaywyets). Cf. Aris- 
toph. Vesp. 860 ff., Antipho, v1. 42. 

71 The law required that every man should conduct his own case in 
person, and hence those who were not themselves skilful pleaders 


generally recited speeches which had been written for them by 


others. Still, the law permitted a man to appear in court accom- 
panied by advocates (cvyyyopo.), who came as his friends, and 
therefore were not supposed to be paid for their trouble; not 
infrequently, after a short speech from the principal, the most 
important part of his plea was made by one of his advocates. £.g. 
Demosthenes’s speech on the Crown was made as Ctesipon’s advo- 
cate. The water-clock («répv8pa, sometimes called simply ro ep) was 
used to measure the time allotted to each for pleading before the 
court. When called for, the written documents offered in evidence 
were read by the clerk, and meanwhile the clock was stopped. By 
.way of precaution, the witnesses whose depositions were read had 
to be present in court and acknowledge their testimony. While 
making his plea a man was protected by law from interruption by 
his opponent, and the law required his opponent to answer his 
questions.” The jurymen had a right to interrupt the speaker 


1To this correspond the words 7 _ stantially the same thing. Hence the 
elcodos Ths Sixns, Crito, p. 45e, just as presiding magistrate, jyeuoyv Tod dira- 





we find eicdyew used both of thy bt 
Kkynv and of rods audicBntovytas. Cor- 
respondingly, we find eicépyecOar and 
eigtevar Said both of the suit and of 
the parties to the suit, meaning sub- 


ornplov, is also called 6 ciaaywyeds. 

2 According to the terms of the 
youos quoted in Dem. xvi. 10: rtoty 
ayTidixow emdvaykes elvat amoxplvacbat 
GAANAOLS TH EpwTauevoy, wapTupery de uN, 
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(1) if in their opinion he was off the point, (2) if they required 
fuller explanation on any point whatsoever. Of course, there were 
frequent attempts to prejudice the jurymen instead of enlightening 
them, and nothing was commoner than to make appeal to their 
sympathies. It was by no means an unusual occurrence for a 
defendant to appear in court with his wife and children, or with 
infirm and helpless parents, and sometimes with friends of great 
popularity or of high character ; he depended upon these to act as 
his intercessors with the court. Such practices, though mani- 
festly tending to disarm the severity of the law and to defeat the 
ends of justice for which the court was organized, seem never 
definitely to have been prohibited in any court except the 
Areopagus. | 
When the pleas had been made, the jurymen proceeded without 72 
preliminary consultation to decision by a secret vote. In public 
suits, only one speech was allowed to the plaintiff, and one to the 
defendant. In private suits, two were allowed to each. The jurors 
generally voted with bronze balls or discs, either solid (to denote 
acquittal) or perforated (to denote condemnation). These were 
called ido. If the vote was a tie, the case went in favor of the 
defendant; and, in a public suit, if less than one-fifth of the votes 
were for the plaintiff, he was fined, and also debarred from ever 
again acting as plaintiff in a similar suit. This fine was fixed at 
1000 drachmas, about $170. The plaintiff in such a suit also 
incurred both these penalties if, without good and _ sufficient 
excuse, he failed to appear in court, and thus by his own act 
allowed that his case was bad. If the defendant failed to appear, 
the case went against him by default (see on éprypnv karnyopotvres, 
Apol. 18¢), and he was pronounced guilty in contumaciam. In 
most private suits, the plaintiff, under similar circumstances, for- 
feited one-sixth of the sum which he claimed; this forfeiture was 
called érwBedia, one obol for every drachma. 
Suits, both public and private, were divided into (1) dydves 73 
tywytot, In which, if it decided against the defendant, the court 
had still to determine the degree of punishment to be inflicted 











the two parties to the suit are required to but cannot give testimony as witnesses. 
answer each what question the other asks, Cf. Apol., p. 25d. 











(riynpa), because no penalty was fixed by law; and (2) dydves 
aripnrot, in which, after deciding against the defendant, the court 
had no further decision to make, because the penalty was fixed 
by law. In cases of the former kind, if they were public suits, 
—like the ypady doeBetas brought against Socrates, — the accuser 
proposed the penalty which he considered adequate,’ and the E 
accused, if convicted, had the right to make a counter-proposi- | 
tion; then followed the decision of the court.? It is still a moot 
point whether the judges were confined to a choice between these : 
two propositions or could, if they saw fit, inflict a third penalty 
| 
| 
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midway between the two. 
74 The ordinary penalties for crimes against the state were death, 


banishment, loss of rights of citizenship (ampia), confiscation of 
property, and fines. All these are summed up in the formula 
constantly used at Athens: 6 Ti xp waleiv 7 droticm,’ what a man 
must suffer or pay for his offence. In case the convicted defendant 
was not an Athenian by birth, he might be sold into slavery, and 
thus additionally punished by the loss of his freedom. | 
75 The magistrates who had to oversee the execution of the pun- | 
ishment of death were called the Eleven (oi év8exa). ‘Ten men on : 
this board were chosen by lot every year, one from each of the 
ten tribes; the eleventh was a scribe, ypapparevs. They had gen- 
eral charge of all prisons, and they issued the order requiring their 


subordinates * to execute the penalty of death. 4 
5 

1 Of. supra, §31; also, §69 and note. (sc. éavt@) tiwds but also drotpmacbau | 

2 The technical terms which were (Xen. Apol. 23) were used. 4 
used are found in Apol., pp. 56 b, 37 c. 3 Cf. Apol., p. 36 b. | 
It is noticeable that not only tiwac@a 4 Cf. Phaed., p. 116 b. : 
a 
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TIAATONO® ATIOAOTIA SOKPATOTS. 


A n~ » ~ smite 
I. "O 7 pev upets @ avodpes eS merovOate vio /L 


TOV ‘meat sakes ceil OUK oida * eyo 


- Shox A, WwW oy Lick , Whe : 


oy ouv Kal AUTOS UT. 





avT@v ddiyou sae ga emehalouny ouTw mubavas eheyov. 


VKQUTOU aries yelas é ETOS ELTELW job8ev ELONKACL. padre. 


5V0¢ avrav & Batpacra TOV TOMA@V OV bene dacani TOUTO €V 


17 


@ e€heyov as ypy vas eviaPeto Oar 


I. 1. 6 re pév tpets: éyo Se: not 
ducts wev: ey 5é because the clauses 
as wholes, not duets and éyw, are 
contrasted. 

@ dvSpes “AOnvator: instead of the 
more usual and technical @ avdpes 
dixacrat, which Socrates reserves for 
his closing words (40a to the end) 
addressed to those who voted for his 
acquittal. See on & &vdpes xré., 26d, 
and Introd. p. 49, note 4. — removOare : 
have been affected, though act. in form 
is pass. in meaning, and therefore 
takes id with the gen. 

2. 8 ovv: introduces an asserted 
fact, which is contrasted with the 
preceding statement of uncertainty, 
but at any rate, Lat. certe. Cf Xen. 
An. i. 3. 5, ef ev Sixara moinow ovK 
0152, aiphooun 58° oty tuas Kré., whether 
I shall be doing what is right I do not 
Inow, but at any rate I will choose you. 
Hat. iii. 80, cal eréxOnoayv Adyo &mioror 
pev evloo. EAAhvwr, édéxOnoay & a@yr, 
and arguments were urged which to some 
Greeks seem apocryphal, but at any rate 
they were urged. 

kal autos: even myself, sc. “How 
then may not you have been affected!” 


pa UT LOU efararn- 


rd 


3. ddAlyou: sc. dev, used abs. G. 
268; H. 956 and 743b. Cf. 22a.— 
muavas, addnOés : these words state 
and contrast the respective aims of 
rhetoric and of dialectic (philoso- 
phy). 

4. os Enos eimeiv: qualifies the 
sweeping denial in ovdév, hardly any- 
thing. G. 268; H.956. For an equiv. 
idiom in Herodotus, cf. Hdt. ii. 15, 7d 
AéAta éorl Katdpputéy Te kal vewortl, ws 
Ady@ eiweiv, avawepnvds, has only re- 
cently, so to speak, come to light. 

5. avrav év Bavpaca tav tmodhov: 
connect both gens. with ev. avtar, 
about them, designates the persons who 
are responsible for the ev (cf. below b, 
TOUTS mo. Cdokev aVTa@Y avaioxXUYTOTATOY). 
TOY TOAA@Y gives the sum of which 
ev is part. See also on rods moAAots 
explaining ev and 
in appos. with it. — év #: refers to the 
passage where the statement is made. 

6. xpy: the original warning was 
xp evAaBetcOa. xpein, but not xpiv, 
would be grammatically possible. 
G. 245; H. 932. For the use of xpi, 
cf. 83d, 34a, and Lach. 181le. G. 
Zan, Wid: TH. 897. 
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= TAATONOS 


Ofire ld ws Sewovd ovtos) M€yey.” rd. yep py at 
avUTiKa Um €LOU Moats EPpy, sreiSay fa 
OTwaTiouy paivaparOEwos héyew, i hg pou edo€ev avTav 
Boe ere Elval, €L_pey cope. dewov Kadovow ovror 
eye TOV rae h€yovta: El Lev yap TOUTO héyouow, 
Bpeko yoy a av every av KATO rovroug el ELVOL prireop. OvTOL 


[Lev your, aoTrep eyo héya, 7 Tt} ovdev adnOes cipjeacw> 


vv qvast] OTL 7 


e A , 3 , A \ b] , 
vets O€ pov axovaoerVe Tacav THY adyGe.ar. 


10. « py dpa: unless perchance, 
Lat. nisi forte. In order to sug- 
gest that the one safest way out of the 
difficulty is to beg the whole question 
at issue, &pa introduces a definition of 
good speaking, and ironically con- 
nects with it the assertion that Soc- 
rates is a good speaker. 

11. et pév: ifindeed. This use of 
nev, like many others, shows its con- 
nexion with ujv. The supposition is 
merely restated. 

12. ov Kara Tovrovs: but not after 
their pattern. A parenthetical state- 
ment, which he proceeds to explain 
(see on pdyis, 21 b, and cf. 27¢). The 
explanation begins with ov pévro. and 
ends with the chapter. Pending this 
explanation, these words mean a bet- 
ter or a worse speaker than they, 7.e. 
one not on their level. 

13. yotv:_at all events.—y Te H 
ovdév: little or nothing. Cf. Hdt. ili. 
140, avaBéBnne H Tis  ovdEets Kw 
map huécas avtarv, hardly a single one of 
them has ever been here. Xen. Cyr. vii. 
Be 45, rovtwv Se Tav TEpLegTNKOT WY 
4 Tiva 7) oddéva oida, now of these by- 
standers I know next to no one at all. 

14. wpets S€ pov axovoer Ge: instead 
of éuotd 8 axotcecbe. The position of 
juets suggests a contrast with obra 
pev; the sense calls for éuod Se (Specs) 


axovoedbe. This collocation leaves op- 


> - 
OU [EVTOL 


portunity for bringing out wacay tiv 
&Andevay With great prominence. For 
a similar shifting of emphasis, cf 
Xen. An. iii. 1. 25, nayo 5é, ef pev 
buets €OéAeTE CEopuav em TadTa, EreoOat 
buiy BovAoua, ei © buets TaTTETE 
Ke Hyeto Oat, ovdéy mpopaciCoum Tv 
natklav, now Lf for one, if you are 
minded to bestir yourselves to accom- 
plish this, am ready to follow your lead ; 
if you however appoint me to lead you I 
make no excuse on the score of my age. 
See App. 

15. KekadXdterrnpevous x7é.: in Crat. 
599 a b Ail pidos is quoted as a piua; 
when changed to AidiAos it becomes 
an dvoua. Here dveuara means words, 
phuwara means phrases. In grammar 
vvoua Means noun, pia means verb. 
The kécpos tav Adyoy {ornatus) 
means specifically the use of tropes 
and figures of speech. Orators took 
ereat pains in the choice of single 
words, and in the collocation and 
suitable arrangement of their words 
in phrases. Accordingly, in Symp. 
198 b, Socrates is made to bestow un- 
stinted praise upon Agathon’s speech: 
ToD KdAAOUS TOY OVOMaTwY Kal 
pnudtwy tis ovK ay ekerAdyn axotwr, 
who would not have been beside himself 
on hearing words and phrases of such 
marvellous beauty ? Then he contrasts 
his own fashion of speaking with Aga- 
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15 ye Aia, @ avopes ‘\Onvaton, Kea uerrmpdvous Fe Adyous, 17 
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20 avdpes, THOE TH NALKLG. OOTEP pe—pakiw maTTovTL AOyous 
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jh im plew vtTov oywv 


GAKOUNTE [LOU aTrohoyouprevou bu QUTEP etwl0a héyew( kal év 


17 
b 


TotoyTov Adyou Séet, wep) "Epwros TAaANO} 
Aeydueva aovery, dvduact SE Kal 
Oécet pnuadtwyv ToadTn, dmota dn ay 
Tis TUX emeADodea, consider now whether 
you feel the need of such a speech as 
this, of hearing the truth told about love 
in words and phrases arranged just in 

the way they suggest themselves (cf. eixh 

Aeyducva). See Introd. 55. 

C 17. elk, Tots émiruXotetw dvopact : 
the same fact stated under two differ- 
ent but parallel aspects, oxjua ex ma- 
padAfhdAov. See on mdda xré., 18 b, and 
on xa) abrol Kré., Crit.48d, and for the 
facts Introd. 34. Also for freq. sneers 
at the unrefined illustrations and home- 
ly vocabulary of Socrates, cf. Gorg. 
489b-491 ce. Cf also Xen. Mem. i. 2. 
37, 6 5é Kpitias, “dAAd TOYSE Tol ce 
améxer0u” epyn “dehoe, & Sdxpares, 
Tov cKuTéwy Kal TOV TeKTOVwWY Kal TOY 
XarKéwy: Kal yap olucat adrovs H5n Kata- 
TeTpiplat SiaOpvdoumevous bd gov.” 

18. d& A€yw: referring to the speech 
which follows, my plea. — pydels mpoc- 
Soxynocdarw: for the aor. imy, third 
pers. in prohibitions, see GMT. 86, 
wn. 10; G. 254, n.; H. 874b. 

20. rySe Tq yAtKkia: for a manas old 
as I. wAdrrovtT: agrees in gender with 
éuol, i.e. the person involved in mAdr- 


thon’s as follows: épa otyv ef tT kal 


—_— 


rovtt and suggested, though not ex- 
plicitly, by ride (equiv. to rH euq). 
The comparison is attracted into the 
dat., i.e. Somep pepaxiw stands for 
omep meipaiov dy TAGTTOL. 

21. ets vpas: before you, sc. rods 
Sikacrds, le. TO Sikaorhpiov. _Cf. the 
similar use of évy.— kal pevto. Kal 
amavu: yes, and most fervently too. Kar 
pévro. = a rhetorical ‘yes,’ the second 


kat adds a specification of the inten-° 


sity with which the request is made, 
“and indeed I beg of you, and I beg 
you most fervently too.” 

22. Séopar kal twaplepar: cf 27b, 
TapyTncauny.— Tov avtav dAcyov: 
“this has respect primarily to the 
conversation with Meletus, which is 
prefaced by the request, 27 b, wi) Gopu- 
Beiv day €v TS ciwOdTi TpdTyH TOUS Adyous 
moiuo. But, as something like this 
was recognized under the name of 
épdrnas (see Introd. 71), the reference 
here prob. extends to the conversa- 
tions rehearsed (20a), alluded to 
(21¢ sqq., 23c), and imagined (28 b, 
29 ce), in the course of the defence ; 
perhaps also to the castigation inter- 
mingled with it (50d, 8le, 385b, 
©)? ok 

23. Kal év ayopa Kal ahAob : see 
Introd. 25. Pes 
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24. tpamefLav: tpdre¢a (banks) as 
well as shops, esp. those near the 
market place, were favorite lounging 
places at Athens. Cf Lys. 1x. 5, 
Kamol pey TH Tpoeipnucva SielAcKTO eml 
TH PiAlov tparé(n, now the facts just 
recited I gathered from a conversation 
at Philius’s bank. Cf. also Id. xxiv. 
19-20, where, to meet the charge that 
his shop is the resort of evil minded 
persons without visible means of sup- 
port, the defendant says: Tatra Aéywr 
ovdty euov KaTnyopel maAdov } TOY BA- 
Awy boo. tTéxvas Exovor (who follow 
trades), ov5é T@Y Hs eué ElowdyTwy (my 
customers) wardrov }} tay ds Tobs GA- 
Aous Symsoupyous (tradesmen). 
yap tuay elioTca mpocpoitay (frequent, 


ExaoTOS 


lounge in) 6 pév mods pvpomodcioy (per- 
Jumer’s), 6 8& mpds Kovpetoy (barber- 
shop), 6 8 mpos skutoTometoy (cobbler’s), 
6 8 Gro by tixn, Kal wActoTOL Mey as 
TOUS €yyUTATW TijS ayopas KaTacKeEva- 
apmevous (keeping shop), éAdxiaror 5 ds 
TOUS TAEloTOY amréxovTas a’THs. On 
the last point, cf Xen. Mem. iv. 2. 1, 
where Socrates aicOavduevos avtdy (sc. 
Toy Evdvinuov) 54a vedtnra (because 
he was so young) otmw eis Thy ayo- 
pay ciowvrTa, «i 5€ Te Bovdrdorro Siampa- 
Eac0at, Ka0iGovTa eis Nvtotworetoy 
tt (a harness-maker’s) rév éyyts 
Tis ayopasy, eis TovTO Kal avTds Het 
KTE. 


ox Bb. BopuBety : OopuBety and OdpuBos 


describe noisy demonstrations whether 
of approval or disapproval, and are 





used esp. of large assemblies. Cf 
Rep. vi. 492 b, dtav cuvyKabe(epevor 
&Opdot of moAAol eis éexKAnoias 7) eis 


>’ 


Sixacthpia 7) O€atpa 7) otpatdmeda 7 
Tiva &dov kowdy TANVovs EVAAOYoy kby 
TOAAG OopvuBy Ta mev Weywot ToY 
Aeyouevwy 7) mpatTomevwv, TA Se emawvd- 
ow ...kal exBowytes kal Kpotovytcs 
Kré., whenever the multitude gathers and 
crowds the seats of assemblies, courts, 
theatres, or camps, or collects in any 
place where crowds commonly resort, 
and there makes a great uproar with 
shouting and clapping of hands meting 
out praise to this and blame to that in 
a speech or a play, etc. 

26. él Suxacrrrypiov: “the prep. has 
the notion of presenting one’s self to 
the court. Cf Isae. Frg. (Dion H. de 
Isae. 10), Aéyeuy em) Sixacrypiov. The 
avaBéBnra refers to the Bjua.” RK. 

27. €BSopykovra: see Introd. 17 and 
App. Cf. also Lys. xix. 55, éya ydp 
etn yeyovws Hon TpidkovTa ove 
T® Tarp) ovdey mamoTE ayTElToy, odTeE 
T@Y TWOALT@Y oOvdels mor EvekdAEoEY 
(brought accusation), éyyvis Te oikey tis 
ayopas ovde mpds DikagTnplyw ovde 
mpos BovrevTynply &POnyv ovderd- 
TOTE, Tply TAVTHY THY TUupopay yeveo Oat. 

28. évOade: i.e. év Sixacrnpios. The 
gen. tis Aé~ews depends upon éévws 
(G. 182, 1; H. 757a), the adv. of 
Eévos,— used almost in the sense of 
&meipos, — Which in this sense takes the 
gen., but is rare in Att. prose. 

domep ovv dv xré.: for the position 
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Tov vow mpoceyel, ei Sikaa héyw H ys SiKacTod — 
35 yap aUTN apeETy, prropos Ger OT ah Oe héyeuv. ae halts 


II. Ipérov peév otv Sixads eiue arohoyjcacba, @ 
ayo pes ACnaioL TpOs TA mpora [Lov yevdy KaTIyOpnHera—s, 
KAU TOUS NS As Karayopous, éreita O€ Tpos TA verrept Kat 
TOUS UaTEpousS. ELoU yap TONAOL KaTYHYyopoL Yyeyovact TpPOS 


17 and repetition of éy, see GMT. 42, 3; 
G. 212,2; H. 864. 

30. davy: dialect, with esp. refer- 

ence to pronunciation, while tpdz@, 
style of speech, describes more gener- 
ally awy unusual choice and combi- 
nation of words. 
18 éreOpdupnv: had been brought up, 
4 belongs to the supposed case. See 
on ds éweAAev, 20a. Foreigners were 
allowed to appear in court only in 
exceptional cases. Ordinarily their 
tévos, guest-friend, or their mpdtevos, 
resident consul, represented them in 
court and was surety for them. 

31. kal dy Kat: takes the place of 
otrw nai after Scmep; 54 calls atten- 
tion to the case in point here cited.— 
vov: not now in contrast to then, but 
as it is contrasted with as it would 
have been. “Now that I am _ not 
a stranger in Athens, but only a 
stranger in courts.” Lat. nunc is 
used in the same way. Cf Liv. ii. 12. 
14.— @s yé pov Sox: rather than és 
y éuoi, the reading of inferior Mss. 
adopted by many editt. The impor- 
tant word is as, not wof, which is 
the least emphatic form in which the 
pron. could be introduced. Here 
the pers. pron. is used instead of the 


refl. H. 684. For the analogous use 
of the oblique cases of adrds instead of 
the ind. refl., see G. 145, 2, n.; H. 684 a. 

32. icws, tows: the reason urged 
is a general one. The influence of 
style, if felt at all, will be felt just 
in those cases where the style of 
the plea is better or worse than the 
case deserves, — just where it inter- 
feres with true judgment. For simi- 
lar phraseology, cf Xen. Cyr. iv. 3. 
2,tows pev ovv ovtws Exel, Tows 5€ 
kal mowvow ad’Ta TH Hdovn xapiCouevor 
( for their own satisfaction). T'wo Gen. 
of Ver. i. 1, 

If haply won perhaps a hapless gain; 

If lost, why then a grievous labor won. 

35. atrn: in place of rovro, by 
assimilation to the gender of the 
pred. aperH. It refers to the preced- 
ing clause avTd... wy. 

Il. 1. Sikatds ets xré.: for certain 
adjs. used pers. with the inf., see 
GMT..938,; 1,.n.. 26; Ge 261, 15, H..962. 

2. Wevdy katnyopnweva: not Pevdas, 
because in the act. the idiom is kxarn- 
yopety TL Tivos. 

4. éyov yap «ré.: introducing the 
reason why Socrates is to speak first 
mpos TX Mp@Ta... KaTnYdpous. 

mpos vas: With Kariyopo yeydvact, 


b 
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which is equiv. to catnyophract. Cf. 
Euthyph. 2¢e, épxera: Kkatnyophowy mov 
mpos Thy mwéAw, Where mpéds relates to 
those to whom the accusation is ad- 
dressed. 

5. kai, kai: the first rai empha- 
sizes madAa, the second requires no com- 
ment. — moadat wodAa 157 éTyH: See on 
eixyn KTé., 17¢. mada goes back to the 
beginning of the accusations while 
moAAw «Te. follows out their long con- 
tinuance. This has been going on 
more than twenty years at the very 
least, for the Clouds was first put upon 
the stage in 423, and Socrates was 
tried in 399. 

6. tovs aydl “Avutov: when fol- 
lowed by the acc. of a person’s name, 
of mepi and of audi mean the person 
and those connected with him (sub- 
jects, followers, companions, adher- 
ents). G. 141, n.38; H. 791, 3 jin. 
Anytus was the most influential ac- 
cuser. See Introd. 50. 

8. tovs modAous: most of you. The 
art. is not used here (as in 17 a above, 
Ta@v modkAav) to call up something 
familiar; it contrasts most of them, 
who were caught young and taught to 
abhor Socrates, with the few, implied 
in the part. gen. tudv, to whom this 
may not have happened. G. 142, 2, 
n.2and n.3); H. 665 and 673 b. 

mapadkapBavoytes: this word often 
is used of one who takes charge of 
a child and educates it. Cf Alc. I. 


12le, Sls éwrd 5€ yevduevoy érdy Ty 





Taiia TmaparkauBdavovagty ovs exelvor 
BaciAclovs maidaywyots dvoud Cover. 
But this sense is too narrow for the 
present context. More to the point 
is Gorg. 483 e, where AauwBdvew is used 


_in a wider sense, which is analogous 


to that of mapadauBdvew here, rods 
BeAtiorovs Kal éppwuevertatovs nuav 
avTay, éx véewy Rap BavorTtes, Somep 
Agovtas Katemddovtes xré., taking the 
best and most vigorous of our number in 
our earliest youth, and by incanfations 
subduing us as if we were young lions. 
9. érevOov Te Kal KaTHYOpoUV: preju- 
diced _ you against me by unceasing 
accusations. Strictly speaking karn- 
yopouvtes émreiWoy is required, but co- 
ordination here idiomatically takes 
the place of subordination. — tis 
Lwxpdrys : tls with prop. names 
conveys an indefiniteness and uncer- 
tainty which are always uncomplimen- 
tary and which in this case amount 
to scorn, an individual (somebody or 
other) named Socrates. Cf. what ad’ you 
call him? used colloquially in Eng. 
10. codds avyp: 
practically intended to mean a Sophist. 
“The title copds avhp would at once 
be understood as a class-appellation, 
cf. 23 a, 834¢; in it the meaning and 
associations of Philosopher are up- 
permost, yet not so distinctly as to 
exclude those of Sophist.”. R.— 
Ta Te peTéewpa. . . aveLnTHKWS: POp- 
ular prejudice coined this phrase, or 
something like it, to stigmatize all 


Obs 


these words are. 
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Pa irene = 3G a tiuti die es ! 18 
p scientific investigation into nature. of the Philosopher, partly from that 








With such investigation began and 
ended the earliest Greek philosophy 
(Introd. 2-12), and even Socrates’ 
contemporaries, the Sophists, — nota- 
bly Hippias,— were much addicted 
to it. See Introd. 14. Cf Prot. 31ie, 
€paivovto Sé mepl dvceds Te kal Toy 
METEWPWY AoTpOvomKa aTTa Siepwray 
Tov ‘Immiav, and they (Eryximachus, 
Phaedrus, and Andron) appeared to 
be plying HHippias with astronomical 
questions about nature and the heavenly 
bodies. The phrase ra bird yhs (where 
iad has the very unusual sense of 
beneath and covered by) does not refer 
to definite matters searched into, but 
is part and parcel of a sweeping as- 
sertion that nothing either high or low, 
nothing “in heaven above or in the 
earth beneath or in the waters under 
the earth” is safe from their fatuous 
and futile curiosity. This popular view 
is amusingly exaggerated and drama- 
tized by Aristophanes in the Clouds, 
184-254. Here the word a@ravra adds 
a final touch of exaggeration. — dpov- 
tiotys: used trans. here like ¢poyri- 
Cexy with acc.. For a dat. similarly 
governed, cf. Tijv euny Te Oe@ tanype- 
gtay, 30a, where see note. See also 
App.— “This ‘accusation,’ copds ... 
mow, both as given here, and as re- 
peated with mock formality in 19b, 
is nothing more than a vivid way of 
representing, for a rhetorical purpose, 
the popular prejudice, in which the 
court shared. The charges it con- 
tains are two-edged, being borrowed 
partly from the vulgar representation 


of the Sophist; the petéewpa ppovtiaths 
points to the Philosopher, the roy... 
mo.wy to the Sophist.” R. 

11. rov yrTw Adyov Kré.: any teach- 
ing of rhetoric, as such, must contain 
hints as to the most effective means 
for making the best of a bad case by 
presenting it skilfully. How far this 
must be condemned should not be 
decided without reference to circum- 
stances and facts. To-day it is equally 
impossible to assert that a lawyer in 
all cases is bound not to defend a 
client whose cause he knows to be 
unjust. Popular opinion at Athens 
seems to have been convinced that 
the Sophist’s single aim in teaching 
rhetoric was to communicate the art 
of proving that black was white. Cf 
the Clouds, 889-1104, where Aristoph- 
anes introduces the Sixa:os Adyos and 
the &dixos Adyos respectively. They 
have an argument in which the &@.xos 
Adyos wins. Cf. Cic. Brut. 8, where 
the excellent Claudius says of the 
Sophists: docere se profiteban- 
tur quemadmodum causa in- 
ferior (ita enim loquebantur) 
dicendo fierisuperior posset. 
His opposuit sese Socrates, 
qui subtilitate quadam dis- 
putandi refellere eorum in- 
stituta solebat verbis. 

13. ot Sevot: in the pred. The 
accusers just mentioned as kar’ éfo- 
xnv Seivot. 

14. ovdé Beovs xré.: the investiga- 
tions alluded to above were, it was 
charged, not only a foolish waste of 
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useful time, but actually (hence the 
ovdé, not even, in the text) led to athe- 
ism. See Introd. 10, 12, and 85 jin. 

16. év tH yAtkia: with suas. 

17. év 4 av emorevoate: for the 
potential ind. with ay denoting what 
may have happened and perhaps did 
happen, see G. 226, 2, Nn. 2. See the 
examples in L. and §. s.v. av B. Ic. 

18. épypnvy KarnyopovvTes: supply 
diknv. The fem. termination is used 
in this idiom, though épnuos is more 
commonly of two terminations, and 
KaTnyop@y épnuoy, in exactly the sense 
required here, occurs in Dem. xxI. 
87. The acc. is cognate with ratrnyo- 
poovtes. G.159; H.715b. Cfalso the 
common law phrases, didkew ypapny, 
prosecute an indictment, medtyew ypapnhy, 
defend a suit at law. The sense of the 
whole is repeated in untechnical lan- 
guage by the appended dmoAoyoupevou 
ovdevds. In fact the case they prosecuted 
always went by default, with none to 
speak for the defendant. When either 
party to a lawsuit failed to appear, 
the court, as we say, entered a default 
against him, éphuny katayryvoone Tr 
yds, and either one of the two parties 
to the suit who appeared éphuny Kpare? 
or éephunv aipe?, sc. Sikny. In such a 
case a plaintiff, if present, épnuny ratn- 
yopet (dixny) and the absent defendant 
epnuny opArokaver Siknv. — arEeXxvas: 
absolutely, i.e. without artifice, and 
hence simply, as a matter of course. 


19. 6 8€ mavrwv ddoywTatov KTé. : 
tovro, the correlative of 6, is sup- 
pressed for brevity’s sake.  todrd 
éotiv must be read between the lines. 
The clause with 67: stands in appos. 
to this suppressed antec. Often a 
further step toward brevity is taken, 
and in place of such a clause as this 
one with 67. we have an independent 
clause, sometimes even introduced by 
yap. Cf. Isoc. vit. 58, 0 5€ mwavtTwy 
TXETALWTATOY, OVS yap duorAoyHoapey ay 
mwovnpoTatous elvat T@Y WOAIT@Y TovTOUS 
misToTatous ovAakas Hyouueda THS TOAL- 
tetas eivat, but, what is of all things most 
grievous ! we are wont to consider those 
the commonwealth’s most trustworthy 
guardians whom we should count as the 
meanest of our citizens. 


18 
Cc 


21. KwpwSrotoos : the Clouds of d 


Aristophanes (see Introd. 25) is here 
more esp. alluded to, since it contains 
the specific charges just mentioned. 
Cratinus, Ameipsias, and Eupolis also 
ridiculed Socrates. 

doo. Sé xré.: the clause of 3€ Kab 
avto) meme:ouevor enlarges the scope of 
pOdvy kal SiaBorh Xpeueva. As it is ap- 
pended as an after-thought, the sense 
of the leading verb is casually reiter- 
ated in @AAous mei@ovtes. Strictly 
speaking meme:cuévo: is subordinated 
to weiOovres. Logically the sense re- 
quires: 6c01 5€, of wev POdvw.. . xpe- 
mevol, of Se Kal avTol memeouevor, buas 


avémreov. The first 5é goes back to the 
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30 detv mpds éxeivous mpaTov pe aToloyyoacbat* Kal yap 
VLELS EKELVOV TPOTEPOY HKOVTATE KATYYOPOVVYTWY, Kal TOAD 
A Ey a 5 a y oO 3 , 8 , > 
pahrov 7 TAVOE TOV VOTEpPOV' Elev aTooyNTEoV OY, ® 





avopes “A@nvator, Kat émiyeipytéov vyav é€ed\éoOau TH 19 
2 A ¢€ ‘sp 4 ~ Vd y Me > 
dua Bodnv, nv vers ev TOAKM YpOV@ EaVYETE, TAVTYHV EV 
18 / j : : 18 
q main statement of the preceding sent. of some order of topics which he pro- A 
about the anonymous accusers, 6 5¢ posed to follow. Fora fuller descrip- 

. elmecv. On the loose conversa-_ tion of éxefvyous, see b above; notice 
tional structure of such sents., see that it refers to érépous 5€ Tovs mdéAat. 
Introd. 55. These old-time accusers, though the 

25. aomep oKLapaxety KTé.: TE kal last-mentioned, were the most remote 
used here to connect, not two different in thought, for Anytus and his crew 
ideas, but two different ways of put- were actually present as révde shows. 
ting the same idea. Socrates would H. 696b. 
be sure always to use his favorite 32. elev: well, pointing to what has 
method of question and answer, and just been said, and implying that the 
therefore ockiauaxeivy admrodoyduuevoy whole must be accepted by his hear- 
for him would be practically éAéyyew ers asa matter of course. It is like 
mndevds amoxpiwouevov. By thus say- “So far, so good!” éorw often has 
ing one and the same thing twice over, the same force. Grammatical argu- 
the speaker expresses his idea all the ments are used to prove that this elev 
more effectively. is nothing more nor less than the al- 

27. dfiwoate: the two notions of — ternative form used not infrequently 
&fov, worth (price) and right, are as___in placeof the opt. efyoav. The force 
usual blended in this word, duly grant. of 84 is very much that of efev, for it 
Notice the persistent recurrence in indicates that the duty of making 
various forms of the idea conveyed some plea must be taken for granted. 
by Somep eye Aéyw. See Introd. 55. 33. rv SiaBodry: the prejudice pro- 19 

a 


29. ots Aéeyw: refers to b above. 
—oinOynre xré.: it was common for 
a speaker to ask the court to approve 


duced by the slanders just described. 
34. eoyerte: acyuired. See on éoxnka, 
t.1. 14, Thy Tupavvlda 
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WAATOQNOS 


Bovroinny pev ody av TOUTO OvTwS 
, y y Ne! NN ae nae \ , , 
yever Oat, El TL ApELVOY KaL VY Kal E“ol, Kal TEV Ti pe 
ToLnoa aTodoyovpevov: olpat € avTO yaderov eivat, Kal 
3 , , (OW > Y de en \ y 
ov mavu pe havOaver oldv EoTWW. Omws O€ TOUTO peEV ITH 

Y “A 0 a aN s de / , ‘ \ 3 + / 
omn TO Few firov, TH OE VOMw TELTTEOV Kal amohoynTéoV. 
5 3 - / , 

III. *AvahadBopev obv €€ apyys, tis 7 KaTnyopia éativ 
€€ Hs 7 Eun SuaBody yeyover, H Oy Kat mirTevVav MédnTOs 
pe eypaato thy ypadyy tavTny. elev: Ti dx déyovTes 
dugBaddov ot diaBaddrovTes ; WoTEP OvY KaTNYOpwY THY 
avrapociay del avayvavar avTav: LwKpaTys aoikel Kal 


, ~ , e ‘\ ~ >, b) 4 X \ 
Teplepyacerar CnTwv TA TE VITO YYS KaL OUPAVLA KaL TOV 


oStw ecxov of Mepuvddar. When éyey 
means, be in possession, €oxoy means, 
came into possession. G. 200, x. 5); 
H. 841. —ravrnv: resumptively after 
the interrupting clause of explanation 
introduced by pv. 

36. et tu: if at all. —Gpewov: used 
without an expressed standard of 
comparison because the opposite in- 
evitably suggests itself, “better in 
any way than that I should not ac- 
complish anything.” 

awéov moviv: proficere. 

38. ov mdavu: not at all. Here cer- 
tainly hardly would not be adequate. 
Cf. woyis wavu, 21 b. | 

39. two Bed: the divine will or God. 
The art. is used not because any par- 
ticular god is referred to, but with a 
generic or collective force. Cf Crit. 
43 d, and see on tr Oe%, 55d and 42a, 
and 6 @eds, Crit. 54 e. 

Ill. 2. morevov: not as above, 
18¢, jfidem habens, but rather con- 
Jidens or fretus. Cf. Alc. I. 128¢, ri 
Ovy WOTe e€oTLy STW TWLTOTEVEL TO peEl- 
pariov; Come now, on what does the 
youth rely 2?— Médnros: see Introd. 
30, and for ypapiy, tbid. 67. 

4, domep ovV KaTnyopev: a freq. 


idiom in comparisons; the leading 
and dependent clauses are _ briefly 
blended in one; avayvéva: as well as 
avTwuogiay are involved in this con- 
solidation. The reference is to the 
formal reading of the documents in 
a suit before the full court. On 
a&vTwuocia, see Introd. 69. 

5. aduxet: very commonly, as here, 
adixecy has almost the force of a pf. 
One of its obvious meanings is adixds 
eiut, Which practically signifies, 7 have 
done wrong or I am guilty. GMT. 10, 
1, n. 4; H. 827. 

6. meprepyaterat: is a busybody. A 
busybody either minds other people’s 
business or makes too much of his 
own. Socrates is accused of the first ; 
for a good case of the second, cf Nep. 
Arist. 1.4, sibi non placere quod 
tam cupide elaborasset, ut 
praeter ceteros Iustus appel- 
laretur. Cf 20¢, wepittérepoy mpay- 
patevowevov, and see on Tad meTéwpa in 
18 b. —ovpavia: the art. is omitted 
because imd yijs Kal odpdvia form one 
conception. Cf. Xen. Mem. i. 1. 19, 
SwKpatns S& mavta Hnyeito Veovds cidévat, 
Ta TE Acydmeva kal TpaTTémeva 
kal TX o1yp BovAevdueva (the unuttered 


19. 
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ATIOAOTIA SOKPATOYS. 


Y , , nA \ » \ es A § 
YTT@ oyov KPElTT@ TOLMY KQL aiXous TA AVTA TAVTA L- 


OaoKwy. 


4 
TOLAVTYN TIS EOTL* 


TAUTA yap EWPATeE KQL AUTOL 


9 Pe et , Ot Y \ 5 A 
EV T7) Apiatopavous K@[L@ LQ, LwKpaTn TWQA EKEL TEP l- 


2 nw \ y+ \ 
pepojevoy, packovTa TE acpoParew Kat anv tro\d\nv 


nas ‘iuaimragel 


ype mene eTmala. hi 


fe sa 5 SOA » , ¥ 
WMV ceYw ovoev OUTE -eye OUTE 


\ 5) Cr) a / A \ 
_ KaL gUX WS ET yO M€yo@. THY TOL- 


ce emer TENS et TLS TEpL TWY TOLOUT@Y topos EOTL* 


Ly Tos eye v0 Mednrov TocauTas SiKas Pvyoue* 


plans in man’s thought). In Prot.31be, 
Plato satirizes the astronomical lore 
of Hippias. 

7. @AAovus.. 
11 and 25. 

8. tovaity tis: Socrates alone is 
responsible for the exact words; the 
accusation itself is vague. — Tavta 
yap éwpare: in the Clouds, Aristoph- 
anes put before the Athenians their 
own feelings against Socrates, he dra- 
matized a prejudice already existing. 

9. Bwxparn twa «K7é.: In appos. 
with ravra. For the force of tivd, 
see on Tis Swxpdtys, 18b; it implies 
that Socrates in the Clouds bears no 
close resemblance to the real Socrates. 
Cf. Clouds, 218-225, where Strepsia- 
des on entering Socrates’s thinking- 
shop says: Who is this man up/there 
in the basket? Hearing it is Socra- 
tes, he asks him what he’s about. 
Socrates answers depoBat@ nal mepi- 
poove Toy Av, on air L tread and 
oversee the sun. 

10. ddckovTa Kré.: 
to mepipepdmevoy. 

11. dv: referring to all statements 
of the sort above mentioned. — ore 
peya ote pikpov: a reénforcement 
of the ovdév stated disjunctively. Cf. 
21b and 24a; also for a similar locu- 
tion, cf Dem. rx. 5, ore pixpdy ore 
weya ovdev Tay SedyvTwy (that you ought 


. Su8acKerv: see Introd. 


subordinated 


to do) wowotyvtwy tua@v Kakas TX Tpdy- 
para €xer. See on % tt 7 ovdév, 17b. 

12. odx ds atisatev: cf in e below, 
kal tovTrd yé wot Soxet Kaddv 
“Such knowledge is a fine thing, if 
any one has it.” Socrates ironically 
hints that no one has it. Cf Xen. 
Mem. i. 1. 11, o¥5€ yap wep) tis TeV 
TavTwy pboews, HmEep THY &AAwY Of TAET- 


elval. 


oro, SteA€yeTo, ckom@v OTws 6 Kadovpe- 
vos two TaY GopioTav Kdcmos epu, Kad 
tlow davayKas (by what necessary laws) 
Exacta ylyverat TOY odpaylwy > GAAG Kal 
Tous ppovtTi(ovtas ta To1adTa Kwpalvor- 
tas amedeixyvvey. Those who pursued 
these studies were crazy, he thought, 
because man ought first to know him- 
self (cf. td. i. 


~ / 
avTav éoxdTmet, WéTEpad moTe vouloar- 


I. 12, kal mp@roy pev 


Tes tkavas Hdn TaVvVOpadTiva eidé- 
vat &pxovra: emt 7d wep) TeV ToLOUTwY 
gpovTifev, and 38a below), and be- 
cause these physicists looked into 
questions which were really beyond 
the sphere of man (ibid., } T& pev 
avOpdmea mapévTes, TA BSaiudvia 5& oKo- 
TOUTES, NYOVYTAL TA TPOTHKOYTA 
mparre.v) and therefore arrived at 
impotent conclusions (c/. id. iv. 7. 6-7). 
See on éx THs xré., 26 e, and Introd. 10. 

14. py... dvyouw: Schanz brack- 
ets these words: “quia sanam 
interpretationem spernunt.” 
Stallbaum punctuates “ uy...ovyoue!” 


tee 


—— 








TTAATOQNOS © 


15 dda yap EOL TOVTMY, @ ayOpes “APnvaior, pidty perge te. rt 
paprypas d€ avTQUS VLwY. TOUS To\hovs Tapexopa, KOU 
aio v pais d\dijdous SuddoKew Te Kal bpacew, ¢ OTOL €LOv 
TWMOTE AKNKOATE Suaheyouevov: TohXol O€ t mean Ol TOLOD- 
TOL €lLoL* peter OvV cuhehay Nale el TOTroTeE 7 [Luk pov n 
20 pay NKOVTE, TUS Pav E{LOU TEP TOV TOLOUT@Y popeheyes 
Josiah cal eet TOUTOY yrarerbe o Oru TowavT etl Kat TaXAa 
TEpt éuon a, ol asin Neyouow. 


Ly 


GKNKOATE WS Eyam TaLdEvEeW eTLYELP@ aVOpwTOUS Kal \pr- 


HY \ y 3 , 3 » 
n ha Vip OUTE TOVTWY OVOEV EOTLY, OVOE Y €l TWOS 
, py A 5) , 9: EN \ AF , 
PATA TpaTTOMaL, OVOE TOUTO ahynbés. met Kal TOUTO ye e 
A \ a » as . , 3 / 
[Lou OOKEL KAANOV ELVAL, EL TLS OLOS T EN ITALOEVELY av po- 
Y A . wa 
TOUS WOTEP Topyias Te o AeovTtvos Kal IIpdd.uKos 6 Ketos 














\ € ‘4 Ciao nA 
Kat Imias o Haetos. 


The meaning certainly appears to be, 
may I never by any chance have to de- 
fend myself against Meletus on so seri- 
ous a charge! dika: is often best rep- 
resented in translation by the sing. 
For iné with devyeiv, see on merdvOare, 
17a. If Socrates despised the wis- 
dom of the natural philosophers, he 
would be pretending to know what 
he did not know. Meletus then would 
have a strong case against him, for 
the charge would be so serious that 
Socrates could not attempt to defend 
himself. Socrates ironically attrib- 
utes to Meletus and the courts his 
own strong disapproval of pretended 
knowledge. 

15. dAdAd yao: but the truth is, the 
truth, namely, which contradicts the 
notion that Socrates pretends to know 
what he is ignorant of, and also gives 
the reason why Aristophanes’s attack 
does not touch him, but the physi- 
cists only. 


18. ot rovovrol etou: are in that 


TOUTWV yap EKAOTOS, @ avopes, 


case, sc. the one just mentioned ; hence a 


the art. is used. 


22. wepl énov: the colloquial tone 
is marked in the position of these 
words. Instead of “the other stories 
which people tell about me,” Socrates 
says, “the other stories about me, 
which people tell.” The rel. clause is 
appended as anapparent afterthought. » 

IV. 1. dAAd yap: in turning toa 
new topic, a glance is thrown back- 
ward (otre...2@a7wv), and the new 
departure begins with the emphatic 
éorw is equiv. to the following 
arndés (ecru). 

3. émet: although. 
necting thought must be supplied. 

4. & tis ein: the regular apod. 
Kkadov dy eln is represented by its 
equiv. in sense, Sone? Kkaddby elvat. 
GMT. 54, 26,and compare 63, 4 b. 

5. aomep Topyias: on Gorgias, see 
Introd. 12-14. Protagoras was not 
living at this time. See Introd. 12. 

6. tovtwy yao éxacros «Té.: the 


ov5é. 





Strictly a con- e 
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ar 2 93 \ >. 5) ec - , \ , @ 
Oiés T €oTlV imy Els ExdoTnY TaY TOEwWY TOUS Evens H 
av Pov- 


Srey 
Nwvrat, — TovTovs weiGovat Tas éxEeivav Rrovotaes aToX\ t- 


efeoTl Tov EavTav TohiTOV igs a Cuveiva Oo 

20 

10 rovTas odion Evvewar xpypwata dSiddvTas Kal ydpw Tpoc- 
evoevar. émel Kat addos avyp éote IIdpios évOdde codds, 





aA Ww ak b AG > 5 A » \ ‘ 
ov eyw yolounv emionuovurTa: \ eTvXov yap mpocedOav 
P ties &N , , ~ P x\ /, 
avopt OS TETENEKE Xpyparar codiotats meio y SUparayres 
pie ~ _ ot addou, Kaddia t@ “Iarovixov: rodrov obv apoE 
15 €o Tov dias) avT@ is viee— @ KadXia, my 0 oye El pi 
Gov TH VEE TOW 7) apncato éyever nv, etyouev av avtow 
peorarny LaBeww Kat upg toraelat, ¢ OS sthghee AUTO Kao | 


be TE. | pKa fv zypicew aig ea ay APETHV */ eZ 8 b, 


are 
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20 0 ee dv pda éo7di, 
y (a [Aa dk 


LaBew; TIS TNS TOLAUTNS aipeTys, 


uk ; 
‘ dv) oUTOS, nD TOV iT TLKOV, ae i) TOV Yeopyincay 


Ad ee 


Ls Thy 2 


ironical surprise of Socrates is repro- 
duced by the anacoluthon in this sent. 
With oiés 7 éoriy the speaker appar- 
ently leads up to weie.v, but the em- 
phatic rovrovs (in which the clause 
Tovs véous ois ... BotAwvTra is summed 
up) is followed by zei@ovo. instead. 
(The pl. after écaoros is not uncom- 
mon. H. 609a.) Then comes the 
statement of a fact which is surpris- 
ing, they pay these men, and finally the 
climax is capped by their giving them 
thanks to boot. To give this last point 
mpomedévat, Which should be a partic. 
like 8:5dvras, is put on a par with 
guvetvar. For afuller account of these 
teachers, see Prot. 316 c ff. 


also, ete.” 

12. yobopnv: 
vev, 22 ¢. 

14. KadXig: at Callias’s house 
foreigners, and particularly foreign 


see on 7#a0duny oloue- 


riva, ‘avrow Y VO EXELS) emugrdrny 


of” 


4 


ms avOpwrivyns TE Kat 


Sophists, were welcomed. Callias’s 
fondness for Sophists is humorously 
brought out in the Protagoras, where 
he is almost crowded out of house 
and home by them. The indulgence 
of this and of other tastes exhausted 
his resources, and he died in poverty. 
His father Hipponicus fell in the 
battle at Delium (424 B.c.). 

17. 6s €peAAev: for ZueAdrov and the 
inf., without &y, expressing a past 
likelihood which was not realized, see 
GMT. 49, 2, n.3e. Here is a present 
likelihood (see 7b.a for an analogous 
use of @e:) which is not realized, who 
would, in the case supposed (ei.. 
gaca), proceed to make them, ete. 


. Mio Oe- 


ized. Civilization involves the exist- 
ence of the family and the state, and 
these require education. Cf Arist. Pol. 


i. 2.9, &vOpwros gpiaes moditindy (or, 


man is by nature a political animal. 


yUV. 3 


20 
a 


20 11. éarel kal dAAos: “the men just 21. tyHs avOpwrivns xré.: sc. the b 
@ named are not the only ones, for boys must be civilized and human- 
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Ahi | 


iy he's / ‘ F ; 
pO i 'd ae . Ou ( 0, oA A 


> 
Tour ucts, polled. ood ori 3 ‘ofpau yep. 


ee 


j ; ae 
fa gg 2 dh of 2 ig f ’ 


my POR whe Pree 


gcty Up | dt, 


THY TOY VLEWV TOW. "OTL TUS, edny€ EY», 24 ov; Ilavy 


Ka yan TOY Roqpov ee eae el Ws idnbas € EXO ge TOOTH 
vidlda TEXUNY KaL OUTS ig LENOS SSdorKet, 


| d el 
Y& no Os. Tes, nv Oo EY KOL rodasrés, | Kat, nooov L- 
yrs beet 
Saoes ; Bunyos, con, @ Xcxpares, Mapu 5, reve ee 
7 RLRaneaiggeth 


ne \ 


iter obv KQUL 


avToOS gy aaa a ld TE Kal “pwr suny av, &, HmuoTdpny 
Tavta! add’ ov xg0 Bie ge 2 @ avopes APnvaton. 


" ve TrOXdBoi 4 oS ouv TUS ULOV LOWS ° 


Yj Phe oe 


Ee @ +o Séxpares, 


TO Coy Ti €oTL TPAype ; 7o0ev at Seven ee cou adras yeE- 


25. Hunvos xré. : not a wordis wasted 
in this answer, upon the brevity of 
which largely depends the humor 
of the story. Evenus is elsewhere 
mentioned as a teacher of oratory 
and a writer of elegiacs. A few such 
poems attributed to him still exist. 
Here he is introduced as a Sophist 
and a teacher of virtue. The small- 
ness of his charge for instruction 
prob. measures accurately the value 
attached to it by his contemporaries, 
and places him and his teaching in 
the second rank. Protagoras charged 
100 minas. There have been attempts 
to distinguish between a younger and 
an elder Evenus, both of whom came 
from Paros and wrote elegiacs. If 
there were two, allusion is here made 


-to the elder. 


26. eb €xor kal SSaoKner: in the 
original statement which Socrates 
may be supposed to have in mind, 
both of these were in the indic. Both 
might change to the opt. (GMT. 77, 


1; H.937) after éuardpica. The change 


to the opt. from éve: throws ei éyou, as 


it were, into the background, leaving 


oUTws éumerdas 8:5doKe1, Which contains 


‘avery pointed insinuation, in the 


more, yivid indic. Sce App. 


27. éypeX@s : synonymous with 
6p0es. Its opposite is tAnumedds (dis- 
cordantly or falsely, of a false note). 
The word also conveys by innuendo 
the notion that the teaching of Eve- 
nus is cheap, and this is the point here 
made. In Criti. 106 b, werpiws and 
mapa MéAOS, TANUMeAa@s and éupeAns are 
used as contradictories. 

V. All error is distorted truth; until 
a man sees the truth which a particu- 
lar error caricatures, he will not re- 
nounce his error; to denounce error 
as such is therefore not enough. 
Thus far Socrates has argued against 
the grossly erroneous popular opinion 
of himself; now he proceeds to exhibit 
the truth. His upright conduct has 
been exasperating, for obedience to 
God has led him to defy men. 

1. GAN, & DoKpares cré.: Objections 
dramatized and put in the form of 
questions. The argument is: “there 
must be some cause.” Hence the yap 
in 0% yap dhrov. 

2. TO cov meaypa: What is that you 
have been about? or better, What is this 
about you? Accordingly mpayuais used 
either in the sense of pursuit, study, or 
plan of life ; or it has no independent 
meaning, but is joined with the art. 


fear! Jac. sla: 


nv 


Cc 
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yovarw ; ov yap Sxjmov cov ye oudey TOV hp a uae 20) 
apr mpayparevoyevon € ereita posiry nue TE KAU hoyos 
5 LS tala el py Te STPITS,, ahXovov 7) ol mo\Aat: héye ovv 
nev Tt éorw, iva PY TILELS TER roo awbrogxebudloper, 
TAUTL - pou Soxec SF icoua. Neyeuy,¢ O héyor] Kay vee mee: 


Topsa drrodei€au Tl TOT ETTL TOUTO roy EO aero TO « - 


«! 


prone Kal THY Sia Body. aKoveETE Sn. 


TLL, UL@V raicety, EU LEVTOL LOTE, ‘racay UELy THY, Yn- 


7 wes fon Sy N 
Betavé vim 
Cai 7 Moy 


81a. cobiar, Twa Bey sdaer To, dvop.a EoXNKA. / 
aM 


Fr Gi 3 
¢ a hea) 4 


TQAUTYD ; NEP eat LOWS av 


and céyv, the whole being a paraphrase 
for Swxpdrys. See on Td Tod Swxpdrovs 
moayua, Crit. 55 d. 

3. wepitrotepov: what overpasses 
the limit restraining common men, 
and hence provokes suspicion. See 
on mepiepyd¢etat, 19b, and cf. Soph. 
Ant. 68, 7d yap mwepiood mpdooew ovK 
éxet vovy ovdéva. Kur. Bacch. 427 fi., 
gopov 8 améxew mpamwida ppéva Te Te- 


pioc@v wapa pwtav: Td TAGs 


6 71 To dhavddtepoy evduice xpHTal TE 
(whate’er the multitude of lowlier men 
puts faith in and practises) réd8 dy 
Sexoluav. That ood... mpayuarevope- 
vou (although as you say you have been 
doing nothing) conveys a statement of 
fact, not a supposition, is shown by 
ovdev. The ére:ta points the con- 
trast between two statements of fact, 
(1) cod (gen. after ¢hun) mpayyarevo- 
pevov, and (2) rocattTn phun yéeyovev. 
The words ef wh Tt... of moddol (see 
App.) re-state (1) more mildly and as 
asupposition. “The evil report did 
not arise about you while you were 
doing nothing out of the way, unless 
your behaviour was eccentric.” A 
man may be eccentric and yet keep 





eyo yep» 6 O dedpes "AOvaion, xe opdey avn’ 4 
* “oie oH copiav 
Gowrivy copia. 
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within bounds; cf. below d and e, also 
23 a. 

8. TO dvona Kal Tiv StaBoAnv: sc. 
copes. To be distinguished from @fun 
Te Kal Adyos only as bringing out the 
bad repute which was their result. Cf. 
the Lat.nomen. The words tiv d:a- 
BoAnv show that évoua is not to be 
taken in its usual sense of good name 
or fame, but closely with daBodArny, 
both the name and the blame. 

11. gd’ 7: this collocation with 
ovder eich. that aad’ # arose from 
the use of &AdAos. For a case where 
&AAos precedes it, cf 34b. 

12. é€oxynwa: L have become pos- 
sessed of and still have. See on @cxere, 
19a, and Phaedr. 241 b, vodv 75n éoxn- 
Kas Kal cecwhpovnkes, after he had 
come to full understanding and gained 
self-control. 

moiav ... Tautnv: this question 
treads upon the heels of the preced- 
ing sent. so closely that 8d is not 
repeated. ofay is in the pred.; we 


might expand to mola codia éorly aitn 
éoxnka. H. 618. 

13. wrep: sc. 51a exelyny TovTo... 
éoxnka, Hep xré., just that which. 


50 Hv TovTO... 


T@ OVTL t yap : 


4) 
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Vw bee heyew » ov Yop ge €pw TOV pale Ov av neva 


adn’ Ets afi Xpea piv Tov eyovTa avoir. 


15. q ovK EX@ KTE. ironical. Such 
wisdom is one of two things, either 
superhuman or no wisdom at all. 

18. py SopuByonte: do not interrupt 
me with noise, strictly referring to the 
moment fixed by édy Sd&m xré. In 
21a, and 30¢, the pres. is used (uy 
OopuBetre) because the request is less 
precise, make no disturbance. GMT. 
86; H. 874a. 

19. péya A€yew: not of course in 
the sense of speaking out loud (cf. Rep. 
v. 449 b, 6 ’ASdeiuavTos méya H5n Aéywr, 
beginning to speak above his breath), but 
in that of peyadnyopety, as méya ppo- 
veity is used in the sense of peyado- 


gpoverv. Cf. Rich. LI. iii. 2, 


Boys with women’s voices 
Strive to speak big, and clap their female 
joints 
In stiff unwieldy arms against thy crown. 


—ov ydp éwov x7é.: a compressed 
form of statement, made effective 
with the audience by the allusion to 
certain Euripidean strains. (Cf. Eur. 
Fre. 488, nove éuds 6 wvOos adr eufjs 
entpos mapa, not mine the word, [ heard 
it from my mother. ‘This line is paro- 
died in Symp. 177a, 7 mwév por apxh 
Tov Adyou éoTt Kata Thy Evpimldov 
MeAavinrmny: ov yap éuds 6 pd- 
Oos AAG Paidpod rovde. The same 
sentiment is found in Eur. fel. 518, 
Adyos ydp ear ovK euds, copay B Eros, 
not mine the word; by clerkly men ’twas 


Ths, ‘yep 
ae Losey oa Ly 
spoken. or. rs li. 2, 2,nec meus 
hic sermo est sed quae prae- 
cepit Ofellus.) For a similarly 
compressed statement, cf ikavdy roy 
pdprupa, 8le. “A pred. adj. or subst. 
is often a brief equiv. for one clause 
of acompound sent.” H.618. éudv 
and déidxpewy are both preds., and 
special point is given them by their 
position. This sent. is far more tell- 
ing than what might be spun out of 
it, sc. Aéyw yap Adyov kal 6 Adyos dv épa 
ovk éuds éori, GAN avolow (sc. Toy Ad- 
yov) eis Toy Adyovta ds akidxpews Hiv 
éotiv. —ov dy héyw: equiv. to dy péA- 
Aw Aéyew, though it is formally a 
hypothetical rel. clause with indef. 
antec., “the word I shall utter, whatever 
the word may be, that I say, will not be 
mine, etc.” Cf. Crit. 44e. 

20. avotow: in the sense of shifting 
responsibility. For d&vapopa in that 
sense, cf. Eur. Orest. 414 ff., aAr gor 
jmiv avapopa THs Evupopas ... Por 
Bos keAevoas unTtpos exmpakat pdvoy. 

THs yap éuns, et xré.: it required 
skill as well as modesty to avoid 
blurting out here with ris eujs copias. 
The ef 8 tls éort interrupts just in 
time. Cf. Isocr. xv. 50, rep) wey ody 
THs éuns efre BovrAcoOe Kkadely Suva- 
mews, elite pidogodias, efre SiaTpiBijs, 
aknkdaTe Tacay Thy aANVeLay, Now you 
have heard all the truth about my talent 
or methodical study or pursuit, which- 
ever you like to call it. 
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kai Evvédvye Thy dvyny TavTnv Kal we? vuov KatnOe. 


Kal tote 57 olos HY Xatpepov, ws ohodpos ef’ 0 TL Opmy- 


O ELE. 


Kal On Tote Kat eis AeAdovs e\Mav eTOAUNTE TOUVTO 


pavtevoacba: Kai omep héyw py OopuBetre, @ avdpes: 


npeto yap 61) €l Tis Ewou Ely codpdtepos. 


21. ota: goes back to roiay in d above. 

22. Xatpehovra: certainly, if the 
Athenians did not know Chaerephon, 
many a joke of Aristophanes at 
Chaerephon’s expense was lost on 
them; see below on line 25. He is 
mentioned by Xen. (J/em. i. 2. 48) as 
one of those friends of Socrates o7 éxei- 
ve cuvjoay ovx iva Snunyopikol yévouTo, 
GAN va Karol Te Keyabo) yevouevot Kal 
oik@ kal oikérats kal pidots Kal woAEL Kal 
mwoAitos SvaivTo KaA@s xpjoOat. 

23. vpov to mAnOer: the jAaotal 
are here taken as representing the 
whole people; and here, as often, 7A7- 
Oos is equiv. to dijuos, and means dem- 
ocratic party. Cf. Lys. passim. —érat- 
pos: partisan. Cf. Gorg. 510a, rijs 
tmapxovens modritelas ETatpoy eivat, to be 
a partisan of the government in power. 

24. rHv dvyyy TavTnv: an allusion, 
which no one present could fail of 
understanding, to the exile from 
which all conspicuous democrats had 
only four years before returned (in 
403 p.c.). The Thirty Tyrants were 
the authors of this banishment; cf. 
Xen. Hell. ii. 4. 1, mpoetrov péy Tots 
ew Tod Kataddyou (not registered on 
their catalogue of 3000 oligarchical sym- 
pev- 


\ n a 
yovtwy 5€ eis Toy Tleipad, Kal évred- 


pathizers) wh eiorévat eis Td HoT. 


Oey todAovs &yovtes évérAncay Kal Ta 
/ ~ 
Méyapa Kal tas OfBas THY broxwpovrr- 
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twv. All these allusions had the ef- 
fect of influencing the court in favor 
of what they were about to hear. 

25. aododpos: Chaerephon was a 
born enthusiast. Cf Charm. 155 b, 
Xaipepay dé, ate kal wavikds By, avarn- 
Shoas éx meow 0c. tpds we. Aristoph- 
anes calls Chaerephon “a bat” (Birds, 
1554); Chaerephon and Socrates be- 
long to the jaundiced barefoot brother- 
hood (Clouds, 104), Browning, Aris- 
tophanes’s Apology, 

In me ’twas equal balanced flesh rebuked 
Excess alike in stuff-guts Glauketes 
Or starveling Chaerephon; I challenge both. 

26. Kal 8y mote Kol xré.: well then 
really once. Cf.18a. The regular way 
of introducing a particular instance of 
what has been stated generally. What 
Chaerephon did at Delphi was an 
instance of his opodpérns. 

TrovTo: a cognate acc. after pavtedv- 
cac@a. in anticipation of jpeto KTEé. 
For totro referring forward, see H. 
696a. For a similar acc. after pap- 
treveoOa, cf. Eur. Jon. 346 f., 12. 6 & 
ext eels (exposed) mais mov ’atiw; eicops 
dos (alive)? KP. 
TavTa Kal MayTEvVOMal. 

27. omwep. d€yw: TL repeat, lit. just 
what Iam saying. Cf. 17¢ and 20e. 

28. avetrev ovv 7 IIv0ia: ody closes 
an explanatory digression and leads 
The 


ovk oldey ovodels. 


back to udptupa tuiv mapéetoua. 
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Ppasy obey pou, N diya Bony yéyove. TAavTA yap eyes 
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GAT uy a ye, Co eye ye ocd 


TOPE au TT ETAL 3, ys ge on OUTE peya OUTE: ofuunpov 


ap, geo Re Balt i is \é 


rao Teage Elva ; od yap 


5 Esvoda ¢ Care ae pos 5 OP ae 


— oracle i in question i is lost, but we rave a 


very fair substitute in Sopds SopordArs 
copaetepos & Bvpiridys | avip@y S€ mav- 
twy (Or ardytwy) SwKpdtyns copatatos. 
See the Schol. on Arist. Clouds, 144. 

29. 6 adedktos: sc. Chaerecrates. 
We are told that once, when the two 
were at variance, Socrates intervened 
as peacemaker. Cf. Xen. Mem. ii. 3. 1. 

b VI. 3. ti ore aivitrerar: through 
modesty Socrates takes it for granted 
that this is “a dark saying.” Fora 
genuinely enigmatical oracle, cf. Paus. 
v. 3. 5, ylverat 5€ Tots BaciAcdow 
(Temenus and Cresphontes) atréay 
Adytov TO8€, Hyeudva THs Kabddov 
moveioOar Toy TpidpPOcrpoy, that they 
should make “the three-eyed” leader of 
their home return. ‘The “three-eyed” 
turned out to be Oxyius, son of An- 
draemon, whom they met riding on a 
one-eyed mule; acc. to Apollodorus, 
Oxylus was one-eyed and bestrode a 
two-eyed horse. See an essay on Greek 
Oracles by F. W. H. Myers, in his 
volume entitled Hssays Classical (Lon- 
don, 1885). 

5. codes wav: see on emictapevn, 22 € 
— eye dbdckwv: Adve: here refers to 
the meaning and gdcxwy to the words 
in which it was conveyed. 

6. ov Sy10v: of course I do not sup- 
pose. mov adds a shade of uncer- 


L otv 7oTE oe Degen: ok 


dys fee 


ray yevderat YE", ov yp 


(se. “ifemcoboniny (sete 
cd to the stress“of 87.! Notice 


that Socrates’s long struggle (udys 
navuv) is dramatized in these short, 
quick sents., which suggest a man 
talking to himself.—ov ydp Oéuis: it 
would be against his nature. God, 
being by nature truthful, could not 
lie; cf Rep. ii. 38820, mavtn yap 
dWevdes Td Sayudvidy Te Kal Td Oetor, 
the nature of divinity and of God is 
absolutely void of falsehood. The im- 
plicit faith of pious Greeks in oracles, 
esp. in those of Apollo, is proved 
directly by such words as Pindar’s 
Wevdéwy odvx amrera, he (Apollo) sets 
not his hand to falsehood (Pyth. iii. 9), 
Toy ov OeuiTdy Webder Oryety, *tis unlaw- 
ful for him to have part in a lie (Pyth. 
ix. 42). It is also shown indirectly 
by the horror, expressed so often by 
the tragedians, at finding Phoebus’s 
speech untrue. Against all blasphe- 
mous attribution of falsehood to the 
gods, Plato defends the faith in Rep. 
ii. 883 b, where he reprobates the fol- 
lowing lines of Aeschylus (spoken by 
Thetis in a lost play), raya 7b boiBov 
Oeiov apevdes ordua | HAmiCov eivar war- 
Tinh Bptov téxvn (with skill prophetic 
Sraught) 6 8 adrds tuvav, adtds ev Oowh 
tapwy (marriage-feast) aitss Tad eimay, 
avTés éoti 6 xtTavov | Toy maida Toy 


eudv. The hesitating tone adopted by 
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Socrates in mentioning this oracle 
(21 a), and his interpretation here, 
suggest that he himself would never 
have asked Chaerephon’s question ; 
the question could be settled by hu- 
man means and in such cases Socra- 
tes’s practice agreed with the senti- 
ment in Eur. /7el. 758 ff., 


The gods why question? Nay, we rather 
should 

With sacrifice approach them, and a prayer 

For what is good, disdaining prophecy,... 

What prophecy will lead the sluggard man 
to thrift ? 

Of prophets best good counsel is and sense. 


Cf. Xen. Mem. i. 1. 9, Samovay (were 
crazed) épn 8€ kal To’s mavTevopévous 
& Tots avOpmmos edwxav of Beol ualovor 
Siaxpivery (to learn and know thoroughly). 

8. poyis mavu: after a long strug- 
gle, a qualification of @reita érpard- 
pnv which repeats parenthetically the 
idea of wéAvy xpévoyv. For a similar 
parenthetical qualification, see on od 
Kata tovrouvs, 17 b. For the position 
of mavy, see on od mavuv, 19 a.— Tovav- 
THY Tiva: sc. (7THOW, purposely vague, 
‘‘which I began in some such way as 
this.” See on toatrn tis, 19 ¢. 

10. amodavav to ypnope: the ora- 
cle is personified. 

11. 6rv: introducing direct quota- 
tion, GMT. 79; H. 928b.—éertt: really 


em 4 


ts. This whole taithe was spoken |, al 


with special emphasis. 

13. mpos ov Erraov: cf. Gorg. 485b, 
6moldTaToy maoxw pds TOUS PiAovopovr- 
Tas omep mpos Tovs WedAACouevous kal 
matCoyras, in the case of philosophers I 


feel just as I do about people who lisp 


and are childish. Contrast the use of 
mpés in such expressions as mpds éeuav- 
Tov ckoTa@y, pondering in my mind ; mpds 
a&AAHAous ckoTovmev, We consider among 
ourselves (cf. mpds euavtdy eAdoyiCounv 
in d below). 

14, kal Stareyopevos aire: strictly 
speaking, this covers the same ground 
as diackor@y TovTov. Socrates has no 
test except by conversing with his 
man. 

éS0fé pov: idiomatically substi- 
tuted before Soxeiy (fo seem) to avoid 
Sota in the unusual but possible sense, 
I came to the opinion. The same ana- 
coluthon occurs both when the nom. 
part. precedes (cf: Xen. An. ili. 2. 12, 
kal evédwevor TH “ApTeuds dadcous 
hy Katakdvowy T@v TOoAEULwY TooavTas 
xXuatpas Katabvoew TH Oe@, wel ovK 
elyov ixavas eipety, ES0kev avTots 
Kar’ eviavToy meytaxootas Ove kre.) and 
when it follows (cf. Th. iii. 36, kat 
imd opyns CS0kev avrots ov Tovs map- 
dvtas dvov amoxretvat GAAX Kal Tos 
&ravras MutiAynvaious bc00: nB@ot, émt- 
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Kal, evTavba, KaKeiv@ Kal adous mohdots, oarny Popnv. | 
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KaAdodyTes Thy andoTtacw, taxing them 
with their revolt). 
19. apos épavtov 
see on line 15 above. 
20. otr... ell: not really de- 
pendent like 67: o%o:ro in line 17, but 
éort in line 11 


.. » €LoyiLomnv : 


like Ort odtoocl... 
above. 

23. wotmep odv: the ody leads back 
to kivSuvever wey yap xré., Which in turn 
contains a reaffirmation of éyw yap... 
copos av, babove. Here ovx, not oddéy, 
is used, because the antithesis is be- 
tween not-knowing and false assump- 
tion of knowledge. — gouka y ovv: now 
il seems at least that, etc. vy obv is a bet- 
ter reading than yodv, since €o.xa and 
Trovrovrequire precisely the same stress 
in the connexion of thought. One of 
the many examples of yé repeated in 
Hom. is Jl. v. 258, rovrw & od maruv 
avOis amoicetov ances tro | aupw ad 
jmsiwv, el y ody Erepds ye puynow. 

24. aito TovTw: serves to prepare 
the way for the clause with é7., which 


OTL Ty NCUA, OWS de 


gives a defatied ee ication of what 
is indefinitely stated in cuixp@ Ti. 

VII. 1. ovv: pointing back to the 
end of 21 b. — 98y: straightway or im- 
mediately, vividly bringing up the 
moment of past time alluded to. 

2. oT. amnxPavounv: this gives the 
fact of which Socrates says he was al- 
ways conscious (aicdavduevos), So that 
he was constantly tormented (Aumov- 
mevos) and terrified (Sediés). With 
Avrotvmevos and dedids, 67. would mean 
because ; these two parts. should there- 
fore be attached to aia@avduevos. No- 
tice, however, that aic@avduevos fol- 
lowed by é7: (that) is a very uncommon 
const. Cf. arnx8duny in d above with 
arnx9avounv, here in something like 
the sense of the colloquial “was get- 
ting myself disliked.” 

Opus S€ éSoxer: correl. with aicbavé- 
mevos pev, breaks out of the partic. 
const. Socrates, in stating his deter- 
mination to do his duty, adopts a con- 
versational style. See on gdoéé wor in 
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c above, and on add’ ¢i wév in 34 e be- 


low. Cf. also Lach. 196 e, toiTo Aéyw 
ov mailwy GAN avayKaioy olua Kré., IT 
say this not by way of a joke, but I think 
it absolutely unavoidable, etc. 

3. TO Tov Beov: the interest of the 
god, which required of Socrates that 
he should refute or confirm the or- 
acle. 

4. iréov otv: a change to the dir. 
discourse strikingly introduced by the 
narrator. Such a transition is often 
resorted to for the sake of vividness. 
Cf. Xen. An. v. 5. 24, maperOdov & ad- 


“~ > fn / 
Ta@v aAAos eitev OTL ov TOAEMOY TOLN- 





odpevor Hoey, GAN emideltovTes Bru pi- 
Aor eicl. Kal Eeviows, Ry mev €XOnTe Ke. 
Id. vii. 1. 89, where the transition is 
the reverse, udda mdrdis, pn, Siampaéd- 
mevos HKws Aé€yervy yap AvakiBiov 
ort. xré. Still more striking is Jd. 
Hlell. i. 1. 27, wapyvecay dv8pas ayabovs 





eival, meuvnucvous boas Te vavuaxtas 
avtol Kal abro’s veviknKkarte, they 
charged them to be brave men and not to 
forget in how many sea-fights, “with only 
your own forces, you have been victori- 
ous.” —oKorovyti: not cxeloueve, for 
Socrates simply proceeds as he began. 
Hence the subj. of oxomodyvtTs is not 
expressed. See on diareipwpev, 27 a. 

5. vy tov kuva: this form of assev- 
eration is a whim of Socrates, upon 
which the Schol. says, ‘Padaudvdvos 
Opkos ovros 6 kata Kuvds 7) xnvds (goose) 
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calla iain yap TOs. ube Tan Oi héyew —F py 
éyo emabdv Tu ToLouTov: ob [ev pdduore evooKYLoUvTEs 
~eSofdy [LOL dXiyou Sety’ tod Telorov evSeets elvan lel 


“Kata Tov Oeov, addou O€ SoKovVTES pavddoTEpou CTT LELKEOTE- 


}) wAaTdvov (plane-tree) 7) Kpiod (ram) % 
Tivos &AAov ToLovTov* ois Hv méeyLoTOS 
4 ef / BA 

Opkos &GmavtTi Ady Kkvwy,| Ewerta 
xnv: Oeods 8 éciywy (they named 
no god), Kpativos Xeipwo. (i.e. inthe 
Chirons). Kata Toitwy 5é vdwos duvbvat 


of \ ." A ec / 5 
iva un Kata Oe@y of dpkot yiyvwvTat, ToLob- 


Tot S€ kal of SwKpdrous opro. A humor- 
ous turn is given to this oath in Gorg. 
482 b, wa Toy Kiva Toy AiyuTTiwy Oedv. 
Socrates would swear by the Egyp- 
tian god, but not by any of the gods 
whom he worshipped. His objection 
to doing this may be illustrated by 
the reasons for “An act to restrain 
the abuses of players,’ 5 James L. c. 
21. “For the preventing and avoiding 
of the great abuse of the holy name 
of God in Stage-plays, Enterludes, 
May-games, shews, and the like.” See 
Clarke and Wright on Merch. of Ven. 
i. 3. 

6. 7 pyv: expresses solemn assev- 
eration, and is introduced to corrobo- 
rate the preceding oath. The Schol. 
explains it as meaning vytws 84, in 
very truth. It is, however, the usual 
formula for beginning any affirmation 
prefaced by a solemn oath. 

9. kata tov Ogov: under the god's 
command. The inquiry was com- 
manded of God, because it was possi- 
ble to understand the meaning of the 
oracle only by experience, and Soc- 
rates’s experience had not yet justified 
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him in thinking that he ‘understood 
it. 

11. domep rovous TLVAaS TrOVOUVTOS : 
my Herculean labors, as I may call 
them; the gen. agrees with éuod im- 
plied in its equiv. éujy. G. 137, N.1; 
H.691. The words révovs rovotyros 
were sure to remind his hearers of 
several passages in the tragedians, 
where Heracles, a character endeared 
to them chiefly by his heroic strug- 
gles, recounts his labors. Socrates 
compares his own intellectual encoun- 
ters with the physical ones endured 
by Heracles, and recounts in a half- 
tragic vein these “labors” imposed of 
God. Cf Soph. Trach. 1046f. and 
1089 ff., 


In many a heat, by fearful odds hard pressed, 

With arms and straining back ere now I 
strove. 

Hands, hands, my back, my breast, O arms 
of mine, 

Still, still, ye are the same whose sometime 
strength 

In haunts Nemean smote the shepherd’s bane, 

And tamed the lion whom none dared ap- 
proach, 

Or look on, etc. 


Cf. Eur. H. F. 1255-1280, and esp. 
the chorus, 348-455; Browning in 
Aristophanes’s Apology translates the 
whole of this play. —tva pot kal Kcré. : 
Socrates, assuming for the sake of 
his point an attitude of opposition, 
says that he thought he was refuting 


is yh ns 


the oracle (cf, 22¢) while really he ~ 


was proving it to be irrefutable. This 
achievement is ironically stated as 
his real purpose. Cf wva used by 
Hom. in indignant or ironical ques- 
tions, e.g. Ll. xiv. 864 f., “Apyeto:, Kal 
® avre weOleuev Extopi virny | Mprautdn, 
iva vijas EAn Kal Kddos &pnta, Argives, 
and must we to Priam’s son Hector again 
yield the day, that he on our ships may 
lay hands and be sure of renown? Soc- 
rates was, he here implies, guided to 
just the result which he least ex- 
pected. This might easily suggest 
the irony of fate, so tragically ex- 
emplified in Sophocles’s Oedipus the 
King, which was first performed about 
429 b.c. and presumably was familiar 
to the court. Im clauses with ta 
(érei, and éeid4), cat is freq. used 
simply for greater stress. Cf Gorg. 
5Ole, cvyxwpd, iva cor kal mepav0n 
6 Adyos, just to help your argument on to 
its close. This is not like ral pavOa- 
vorut below, b, where «af means also. 
The opt. clause tva yévoiro depends 
upon movodytos, Which represents the 
impf. G. 204, n.1; H. 856 a. 

14. kal trots dAXovs: see the pas- 
sage from the Jon quoted in the note 
on ec below. The kwywdiorooi are 
hardly included here. The idea that 
the genuine poet was a being endowed 
with exceptional wisdom was common 
in ancient times. Cf. Arist. Poet. 9. 8, 
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Neyouer, t wv apa TU Kat  pavPavoune Tap LUTOV. 


cua ouv PE ELTTELY, ra ay pes, Tady Oy Opes de payréor. 


% y me 


i 
WS Eros yap ELITELV ohuyou QUTOV QITAVTES ol bs ecto aw 


oe cheyov rept @Vv avTOL ereTrounKer avs 


at tea 


EYVov. ovy 


sit senses | 


a 
eal A aX 


— $i 


KQL rept TOV TOLNTOV ev a TOUTO, OTL OV ine TOLOLEV « ™ 


&@ Trovolev, AAA PvoEL TWL Kal yuan ap pETES. 6 OOTEP ol 


PBA \ he qx 


ToN 


a KAL ares. loact o€ ovdseyv Ov “héyovat. 


Ocopavres Kal ry eae P Kay Sp OUTOL heyouae pe 


parti T 


[Lou eparngay ma0o0s Kat ol TounTal memovOdrTes: Kat nafs 


hat’ (De aT ad 
pirocoperepoy (more philosophical) rab 
omrovdaidtepoy (worthier) motnois ioto- 
plas (prose narrative of facts) éoriv. 

17. wempaypatrevoOat : used here 
as & pass., as is made evident by 
avtots, the dat. of the agent. G. 188, 
Brand: 2907, 23° H. 169... See also 
App. — Siyperev av: see on 20 be- 
low. 

18. ty dpa xré.: mentioned as a 
subordinate end to be reached by the 
way. for kai, see on 11 above, — 
aicxvvonzat: this discovery was dis- 
creditable to the poets, and Socrates 
hesitates to mention it. For this same 
borrowing of shame from another’s 
actions, see Crit.45 d and e. When 
aicxvveoPar means feel shame at the 
thought of an action, it takes the inf., as 
here, instead of the partic. Socrates 
feels shame at the idea of telling 
what nevertheless must be told, be- 
cause it is the truth. 

20. ot mwapovres: those who were 
present, z.e. the bystanders. Hence dv 
é\eyov, used with the same iterative 
force as dinpdtwy ty above. GMT. 
30,2; H. 835 

23. voer Twi Kal évOovardfovres : 
the dat. dvce: and nom. partic. charac- 
terize the same subj. in two parallel 


Hence they are appropriately 
coupled by means of kai. Cf 18b.— 
divoer: by (grace of) nature. Here 
used to express what Plato elsewhere 
means by Oeiz polpy, by the grace of 
heaven. Acts done dice are done un- 
consciously, are inspired by something 
below the surface of our every-day 
selves, whereas conscious acts are, if 
right, guided by réxyvy and codia, art 
and wisdom. Cf. Ion, 533 e-584 ¢e, rdv- 
Tes yap of te Tay emay Tointa (cpic 


ways. 


poets) of ayabol ovk ex Téxvns (out 
of knowledge of their art) &AX? EvOeor 
(inspired) dvres kad KaTrexduevor (pos- 
sessed) mdvta TavdTa T& KaAd A€youct 
Townpata, Kal of weAdoro.ol (lyric poets) 
&re obv od TéExYN 
mowovvtes (writing poetry) &AAG Dela 
pmoipa, 
Tolivy Kad@s, ep 6 


oi ayabo) @acavTws... 
TOUTO pdvoy olds TE EkacToOs 
n Motca avrdy 
punoev, 6 mev diOvpduBous (one can 
write dithyrambs), 6 5& eykduia (hymns 
of praise), 6 8€ tropxhuata (choral 
songs, accompanied by a lively dance), 
6 8 &rn (epics), 6 & iduBous (iambics) 

. 51a TavTa SE 6 Oeds EFarpovmevos 
Tovutwy Toy voy (taking all reason 
out of them) rovros xpirat ianpéras 
Kal Tots xpyou@dois Kal rots mdvrect 
tots Oelots. 


a ae nai 
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-aiamiaicete: 
f abhi i Lt md 
jo Obpny avrav Bua THY TERY olopéver Kal ridha 22 


j + a tio 
- wi Cam P| wi ‘ae | ” 
se p 


‘s Cans 


copordray ELVOL dvO OTTO aL OUK oan, } 


Vert, er) 


30 TONLTUKOV. 


22 


VILL. Tetevrav odv ert Tovs KELPOTEYVas Ha. 


drfa oby Kal 


eg: 
évreu ev TO QUT@ oldLevos Tepuyeyovevar @ITEp Kal TOV 


5) A 
EMLAVUT OM 


\ , Ny ee , eh) as , , 
Yap Evy ydew ovodeV ETLOTOALEV WS €7OS ELITELW, TOUTOUS dé d 


> 7» Y e , \ \ A ae A X 
y yoew OTL EvpHoow TOAAG Kal Kaha ETLTTAaMEVOUS. KaL 


, \ 3 b) , 3 + ys td A ps b) 5 
TOUTOV [LEV OUK evevo Onv, atX narioTavTo @ EYW OUK N7L- 


/ a 
OTaUNV, Kal Lov TAVTN TOPWTEPOL Hoav. 


ar’, @ avopes 


= A b , Y Y e ‘4 Y \ e 
AO@nvatot, TQAUTOV [LOL edoLav EXEW ALAPTNMA, OTEP KAL OL 


, ae) es) ff \ § ‘a 5 \ \ \ , 
TOLNT AL, KQL OU aya Ou H-Lovupyot La TO TYV TEXVYV KQ- 


has e€epydlerIar exactos n&iov Kal TaAAA TA péytoTa 


, > \ b) A 4 e , 3 , 
Topatratos evar, Kal avT@VY avTN NY TANMpEeAELA EKELYNY 


27. yoOcpnv olopevwv: like axovor- 
Tes étetaCouervwy, 23ce. The acc. oc- 
curs in 20a, dv Fodduny emidnuodyra. 
Cf. Xen. Mem. ii. 2. 1, aic@dueves 
mote NaumpoKkAéa Toy mpecBiTatory 
vily EavTod mpos THY mnTépa xadretral- 
vovta (inva passion with his mother). 

28. cohbwrdrev: pred. agreeing with 
oiouevwy, Which contains the subj. of 
elvat.—avOpwerwv: part. gen. G. 168; 
H. 650.— a ov yoav: sc. copol. Cf. 
Xen. Mem.iv. 6. 7,3 érierarat Exaoros, 
TovTo Kal gopdés éotiv. On the acc. 
of specification, see G. 160, 1; H. 718. 

VIII. 1. retevtav: finally. For 
partics. used adverbially, see GMT. 
109, nw. 8; G. 138,.N. 7;,H. 968a and 
619 a. 

2. émotapevo: cf 21b.—8é vy: 
yé gives stress to rov’rouvs, but yields 


the first place to 8é (cf. 24¢, éya bé 


ye); pev also takes the same prece- 
dence. <As a rule, yé comes imme- 
diately after the word which it empha- 
sizes, or else between the noun and 
its art. 


4. ymloravro: they knew, without na 
any implication that they have ceased 
to know at the time when he speaks. 

6. démep kal, kal of xré.: this repe- 
tition of «ai is idiomatic in correl. 
sents., and may be represented by one 
Eng. word, also. With of romtat it 
is easy to supply éyovow from the 
éxew of the leading clause; similar 
cases are very frequent in Greek. 

7. Sua to «7é.: here begins the ex- 
planation which the preceding clause 
demands. yao might have been added, 


2.€. Sida yap TO... ekepydCeoOa, OF, THY 


yap tTéxvny ekepyaCdmevos KTE. 


8. tad\Aa Ta peyiora: adjs. used 
subst. take the art. after 6 &AAos quite 
as commonly as substs. do. Ta wéyiora 
refers to affairs of state and of the 
common weal, as in Rep. iv. 426¢, 
godos Ta péeyiora and Gorg. 484¢, 
yvdoe, av em Ta mel(w eAOnS, edoas 
%5n pirogodiay, you shall know if once 
you proceed to affairs of larger concern 
and give up philosophy once for all. 
Cf. also Xen. An. ii. 6. 16, and in 
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\ , Raia A Y > \ 5) a fs 22 
10 TYV codtav ATEK PUTTY, WOTE be EMQAUTOV AVEPWT AV u7ep e 


TOU KPH "Ov, TOTepa dEeLainy av ovTw waTEp exw Eye 


15 


23 


? N x \ b) 7? , é > \ \ 
PTE TL GOPOS oY THY EKElvav Codiav pyATE aualyns TH 


auablav, y & pote  & EKELVOL CYOUVCLY CYEW. *ATEKDLVAULND ~ 
padiar, 7) &pupdrepa & x Kew. drrexpurduny « 


| aa 


> 3h") ‘a \ “ o ee ncaa hud ay nA ¢ rer ¥ a 
cl 9 bith KQL TG XP) /¢ 7 [Aol LEAOL WOT P ex 


yY we 
exe UV. 


IX. °Ex ravrnot 69 THs eLerdcews, @ avdpes "AOnvaior, 

\ \ 5 , , 4 \ & - 
ToAAQL eV améy Devt frou yeyovact Kat ota yaderwrarat 
\ , Y \ \ 5 b] b ] wn , 
Kat PapvTaTat, ware moAhas duaBodas am avTav yeyove- 


» \ a , \ > ¥ , 
VAL, OVO de TOUTO héyeor Oar, woos ELVAL. OLOVTAL Yap 


Menex. 234 a, ém) ta wel(w emivoets Tpe- 
mec0at Kal tpyew Nudy emixelpels. 

9. wAnppedea: see on 
20 ¢. 

10. adore pe: not dor éué, which 
would be too emphatic. It repre- 
sents avnpétwy éeuavtdy without éyo. 
Cf. e below, and see App. — vrrép Tov 
Xpyopov: in the name of and, as it 
were, on behalf of the oracle. 

1l. Se€aiuny av: that is “if it were 
mine to choose.” ef wor yévorto 7 atpe- 
ois is implied. Notice the idioms 
Gomwep €xw exe and & exetvor Exovow 
éxew. In both the order is just the 
reverse of the natural Eng. one. In 
Lat., the corresponding idioms follow 
the same order with the Greek. 

12. pyte tr: 7) strengthens the 
negation unre. Of. oti, wht. 

IX. 1. 84: here used by way of 
closing and summing up the previous 
line of argument. On @ &vdpes ’AQn- 
vaiot, see Introd. p. 49, n. 4. 

2. ola. xaderodrarar: sc. eicl, ex- 
plained by places where the same 
idiom is expanded, e.g. Xen. Mem. iv. 
8. 11, euol wey 8h eddéKer [Swxparns | 
To.ovTos elyat otos &y etn tpiotds Te Kal 
evSaimoveoratos. 

4. dvopa S€ rovTo AdyerOar: instead 


EUMEADS, 


of tvoua 5€ TodTO éAcydunv. Although 
5é co-ordinates the whole with woAAa 
mev xré, and the two form the leading 
clause, yet the inf. AéyeoOa: half in- 
corporates these words with the éare 
clause. This irregular const. is per- 
fectly clear in a conversational style 
like that of Socrates. It has the 
effect of stating more distinctly the 
fact that this epithet cogds, as ap- 
plied to Socrates, is the capital in- 
stance of moAAa) S:aBoAatl and results 
from them.—godds: introduced to 
explain precisely what is meant by 
vvoua tovto, The nom. codds leads 
back to the main statement zoAdAal 
améxOeval por yeydvact, which, how- 
ever, dwells in the speaker’s mind as 
améxOnuat. codds agrees acc. to rule 
with the nom. subj. of this aéréyOnuat. 
G. 186, n. 8; H.-940. If éué, the acc. 
subj. of A¢éyeoOa:, had been expressed 
instead of understood, this nom. would 
not have been possible. — etvar: the 
inf. efvat is idiomatically used with 
pred. nouns or adjs. after dvoud er, 
dvoud¢erOat, and the like. Cf Rep. iv. 
428 e, dvoudGovral tives eivas, are called 
by certain names. Prot. 311e, coptorny 
dvoud (ovat Toy &vbpa eivar. Lach. 192a, 
&@ Sdxpares, Tl A€yers TodTO d év Tacw 
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23 


dddov e€ehéyEw* Td dé Kwdvvever, © avdpes, TO OvTL 6 Oeds 


5 . “~ ~ ~ g 
coos €ival, Kal EV TH YPNTMYW TOVTW TOVTO eye”, OTL 7 


> , Pe aN \ 97 > \ Ls , \ 
avOparivy copia oALyou TWOS acta EOTL KQAL OVOEVOS KQL ° 


y A , \ - ~ \ ~ 
daivetar ToUTO €éyew TOV LwKparTn, TpooKeypHnabar SE TO 


ant 4, 4 4 xh 
EUL@ OVOMATL ELE TAapaoEery.a. TOLOVJLEVOS, WOTED GV EL 


» ¢ a € lon > + , , b] 17 4 
ELTTOL OTL OVUTOS ULOP, @W avOpwrrot, TOPWTATOS EOTLY, OOTLS 


Y , ¥ 14 3 ~ 7 Yo 5 A 3 4 
WOOTTED YWKPATNHS EYVMKEV OTL ovdevds aids €oTt TH anleia 


“A > 3 \ X » \ a la 
Tpos codiav. TavT ovv eyW MEV ETL KAaL VUY TEpUL@Y CnTO 


dvoud ers TaxuTHATA Elvat, Soc- 
rates, what do you mean by (how do you 
define) this common quality which in all 
these expressions you call quickness ? 

5. ravtra: see on & ovk joay, 22¢. 
—a: cf. Euthyd. 295a, fiicta Tatra 
ékereyxouat, L am most pleased to be 
self-convicted of this. Change éfeAéy- 
xoua: from pass. to act., and the ace. 
of the person reappears; ratra in the 
quoted passage, like 4 in the text, is a 
cognate acc., which, in such colloca- 
tions, is almost invariably a pron. of 
some sort. G.159 and n.4; H. 725c. 

6. To S€ KivSuvever: 7d dé, in fact, 
is adv., meaning practically the same 
as tovvayrioy, for it introduces an as- 
sertion which, being true, necessarily 
contradicts the previous false state- 
ment. Plato is particularly fond of 
this use of 7d dé. See, for the adv. 
use of the art. in Att., G. 148, 1; H. 
654 b.— ro dvr: serves to point the 
contrast between this true statement 
and the false one which people be- 
lieve (ofsvr). 

8. Kal ovdSevos: brought in as a 
climax after oAlyov. Cf. Theaet. 178 e, 
n S€ Sidvow TadTa mdvTa Nynoameryn 
omixkpa kal ovdéy, but his (the phil- 
osopher’s) mind regarding all this as 
little or nothing at all. The Lat. idiom 
is much the same asthe Greek. Cic. 


Or. 16.52,rem difficilem, di im- 
mortales, atque omnium dif- 
ficillimam, a thing which, heaven 
knows, is hard; or rather, hardness can 
no farther go. 

9. TovTo eye: sc. bt 7 avOpwrivy 
copia xté. The argument runs as fol- 
lows: “People credit me with know- 
ing all the things which I convict my 
neighbors of not knowing. The truth 
is far otherwise, for God alone has 
real knowledge. ‘The meaning of his 
dark saying about my being the wis- 
est of men is simply that ‘human 
wisdom is vanity.’ He does not 
mean that Socrates has any other 
than human wisdom. He only uses 
the name ‘Socrates’ because he needs 
a particular instance.” The double 
acc. with Aéyew closely resembles the 
idiom kaka Aéyew td. Cf Crit. 48a. 
See App. 

10. domep av el: in this compressed 
idiom &y alone represents a whole 
clause, which the context readily sug- 
gests. GMT. 53, n. 3; H.905,5. For 
a case where the ellipsis is a simpler 
one, cf. Xen. Cyr. i. 3. 2, haomacerd 
Te avToy Somep ay (sc. aowa orto) ef Tis 
mda. guvTeOpaupmevos Kal mdAa Pidov 
aomd oro. 

13. ratr ovv: cf. Prot. 310e, aan 
avTa TavTa Kal viv kw mapa cé, that’s 
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KQU ENPEVVYW KATQ TOV Jeor, KQL TWVY AOTWY KAQL févev QV 23 


15 TLWa Olw at coor et: . | €7TELOd Lun OoKH, TH Yew 
[L var Kal Erevoay jor py) 00K), TH Dew 


lanl a , Y 5 » / \ ¢ \ , 
Bonbav EvOELKVUJLAL OTL OUK EOTL coos. KQL VU7TO TAUTYS 


~ > , ¥ ~ ~ f a / \ 
mals acyotas OUTE TL THY THS TOAEWS mpagau pon nh 


Pevorer aEvov hoyov OUTE TOV OiKElwy, GAN’ ev TeEVia pupig. c 
Eit Ova THY TOD Oeod Nagpeie, V 
X. II pos de TOUTOLS ol VEOL jLou éraxohovbogvres O 


Aad 


a Fd 
ae Q ‘on 

- 
us 


HA Ne en 


“Ue 
| wddurra oxo oy} éoTw, ol Tov TOVELWTATOY, abtouarou 


mi ae why I have come to you. G. 160, 2, 


N.; H. 719c. The object is omitted 
as in Gorg. 503d, éav (nTis Karas, 
edpnoes, if you search in the right way, 
you shall find. Cf. eidéva: below in d. 

14. kal Eévev: notice the not un- 
usual grouping under one art. of two 
words connected by kat. 

15. to Vew BonPav: cf on imép Tod 
xpnomov, 22e. 

18. ev wevia pupia: cf Legg. iii 
677e, wuplay Tivda poBepay épnutav; Rep. 
vii. 520 c, mupie BéAtiov. Cf. Xen. 
Oecon. ii. 1-4, where Critobulus and 
Socrates converse substantially as fol- 
lows: “C. Ihave gained reasonable 
self-control ; therefore, Socrates, give 
me any hints you can: tell me the best 
way to manage my property. But 
perhaps you think me already quite 
rich enough. §. That is my own 
case, not yours. Iam sure that lam 
a rich man, but I consider you pov- 
erty-stricken, and sometimes I am 
quite worried about you. C. I like 
that, Socrates! For heaven’s sake 
do be good enough to tell me what 
price you imagine that your property 
would fetch, if sold, and what mine 
would sell for. S. I am sure a fair 
buyer would be glad of the chance of 
getting my house and all my property 
for five minas (about eighty-five 
dollars). I am sure you are worth 


more than a hundred times that sum. 
C. How comes it then that you are 
so rich and I so poor? §. My 
income provides amply for all my 
wants, but for your wants you need 
three times as much as you have.” 
The possession of five minas must have 
placed Socrates in the lowest of the 
four classes established by Solon, that 
of the @j7es. Originally this lowest 
class had few political duties and 
no political rights; later on, a law 
proposed by Aristides gave them the 
same rights as the others. 

19. tyv tov Beov Aatpelav: cf. 
Phaedr. 244e, 4 pwavia éyyevonéevn Kab 
Tpopntevoaca ois eet, amadkAayhy evpe- 
TO, KaTapuvyovca mpds Oe@y evxds Te Kal 
Aatpelas, madness intervened and by 
prophesying to those who were in straits 
found relief by recourse to prayer unto 
the gods and the observance of their rites. 
The dat. (less freq. the gen.) with ver- 
bal nouns occurs chiefly after nouns 
such as Aatpela and evxH, which ex- 


press the abstract idea of the act | 


denoted by the verb; but Plato uses 
both the gen. and dat. with sanpérns, 
and the gen. with émixovpos; while the 
dat. with Bonédés is familiar in many 
Greek authors. In the const. with 
imnpecia below, 30a, the dat. re be@ 
takes the place of the gen. here. 

X. 2. avroparor: of their own motion, 
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n 
Xatpovow) GKOVOVTES ekeratopévov TWV avO paar, ; Kal 28 


avrot To\NaKis eye papodvran, elt’ €muxeipovow d\Xovs 
é€eralew: KameiTa, olpar, evpickovot TohAnv adUoviav 
5) / \ 90 7 b) , 20 /  8e 2\ 7 x 
olowévav prev eldévar tt avOpaTav, cidotwv O€ ddiya 7 
b) , b] a 93 e (he wae Seen b) , 3 on haee | - 
ovdev. evtedley ody ot wr avtav e€eTalopuevor eol dpyi- 
b) b) b) e i Pe aN , e he / 
Covrat, add’ ovy avtois, Kat N€yovow ws LwKparys Tis 
b) , \ / \ , Neato } , 
€OTL plapwTatos Kal dvaPpHeiper TOUS Vveous: Kal ETELddy 
TIS AUTOUS ENWTEA O TL TOLOV Kal O TL OLOATKMY, EXOUTL [LEV 
> \ > -~ b) 3 5 -~ y 4M \ -~ b) lan) 
ovoer eimretv, ANN’ ayvoovow, Wa O€ py SoKMOLWW amopeELL, 
Ta KaTa TAaVTWV TOV diiocopovYTaV TpdYELpa TavTA dé- 
¢ “~ \ 
YOUGL, OTL TA LETEWPA Kal TA VITO yHs Kal Deovs py vot- 


to be construed with émakxoAovbovrres. 

3. xalpovow xrTé.: Plato compares 
the disconcerting effect of Socrates’s 
homely method with the charm ex- 
ercised by the smooth discourse of 
men like Protagoras and Gorgias. 
Compare the ironical account of the 
persuasive charms of Gorgias, Prodi- 
cus, and Hippias in 19e above, where 
especially the implication of todrous 
meiOovar should be noticed. Cf. Prot. 
317 e-319a, where Protagoras is rep- 
resented as giving a very taking ac- 
count of his own teaching for the 
benefit of young Hippocrates. 

4. pipotvrar, elt’ émuxerpovoi Kré. : 
they are for imitating me, and then they 
undertake, etc. No strict sequence in 
time is here marked by <¢i?ra, although 
their readiness to imitate must logi- 
cally have preceded the acts in which 
their imitation consisted. Fora most 
lively description of the early symp- 
toms of such imitators, cf Rep. vii. 
539 b. In other editt. usmodmevor is sub- 
stituted for wuodvra, needlessly, since 
this use of efra, where kdta would 
seem more natural, is quite common. 
Cf. 31 a, and also Xen. Mem. ii. 2, 14, 


Tovs avOpdmous puddin uh oe aicOduevor 


TOV yovewy AuedovvTa TayTES ATIULATW- 
ou, eita ev épnuia pirawy avaparis. 

6. dAlya 7 ovdev: see On H Ti} OddEr, 
17b, and on oAtyou Kal oddevds, 23a. 

8. dAN ovx: instead of. Cf. Xen. 
An. ii. 1. 10, where kal od is used with 
the same meaning. See App. — 2o- 
Kparns Tis: see on Tls Swxparns, 18b. 

11. GAN adyvootciw: see App. 

12. Ta Kata wavTwy KTE.: TadTa 
means the familiar well-worn com- 
monplaces. These may be found in the 
Clouds of Aristophanes. Xenophon, 
referring specifically to the Adywyv 
téxvn, Which is not lost sight of here, 
uses almost the words of our text in 
Mem. i. 2. 31, 78 kowh rots piroadpas 
im TOY TOAAGY emiTYUdpEevov emipéepwy 
avT@, (Critias) making against him the 
charge made by the many against phil- 
osophers in general. Cf. 18b e, 19b, 
and see on «i yap &pedov, Crito, 44d. 

13. 6Tt Ta petéwpa xré.: the sense 
requires that from line 10 d:ddcnwy 
should be understood, or rather &- 
Sdoxwy SiapOelper Tos véovs. On this 
implied d:dacxnwy depend (1) the two 
acces. Ta meTéwpa, Ta bd yhs, and (2) 
the two infs. voulGeyw and moety. Cf. 
26b and 19b. 
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MEéAnTos pev vmep TaV TronTaV ayOdpevos, "AvuTos Se 


e \ nA A A “ A , \ e A 
UTEP T@MV OnpLoupyaov KQL TWYV TONLTLKODV, AvkKov de UTEP 


A e , Y Y 5) , > iN. pe , 
TOV PNTOPwWY* WOTE, OTEP ApPYomEvos eyw Edeyov, Javuda- 


14, ta adnOy: the truth, namely én: 
KkarddnAo. xTé. Eng. idiom requires a 
sing. or an abstract noun more fre- 
quently than the Greek, e.g. tatra 
often means this. H.635. Cf Phaed., 
62d, aa’ avdnros pev &vOpwros Tax? 
dv oindein TadtTa, pevetéov eivar amd 
tov Seamdrov, but a fool might perhaps 
think this, that he ought to run away 
JSrom his master. 

16. eiSévar: one man claims knowl- 
edge of this, and another, knowledge 
of that; the absurdity is in all cases 
the same, z.e. their claiming knowl- 
edge at all. 

17. vvteraypevws: either (1) in 
phrases well combined, or (2) with their 
forces drawn up, or (8) = kara 7d tuvte- 
Taymevoy, 1.e. according to a concerted 
plan. (2) and (3) make it refer to 
the united efforts of those represented 
by the three accusers. fuvretauévas, 
the reading adopted by Schanz, means 
about the same as cgodpas below, i.e. 
contente, with might and main. This 
would really amount to the same as 
(2), and suits the context far better 
than (1) or (3). 

19. ex rovtwv: “it is upon this foot- 
ing, —namely that of an old general 
prejudice, aggravated by supervening 


personal animosity,—that I am now 
attacked by, etc.” R. In spite of 
19a, 4 8) Kal miotedwy MéAnrtos, which 
states the fact here alluded to, “in 
consequence of” would here be an 
inappropriate translation for ék. On 
the accusers, see Introd. 30. 

21. vmrep Trav trointav, Sypovpyar, 
TOALTLKOV, PYTOPWY: We Must Not press 
the word imép. The accusers merely 
represented the feelings of their respec- 
tive classes. The pnropes have not been 
explicitly mentioned before. For the 
mointat, cf. 22a; for the moArrixol, cf. 
2Zle; for the Snuovpyol, cf. 22d. 
Prob. the ffropes were thought of 
under the general designation of moAr 
tixol. This is the more likely because 
the line between men who habitually 
spoke on public questions, and what 
we may call professional speakers, 
was not yet clearly drawn at Athens. 
All this lends weight to the sugges- 
tion that the words kal rév moditixov 
are a later addition, for which Plato 
is not responsible. See App. In 
favor of keeping the words, however, 
is the fact that Anytus, who, like 
Cleon, was a Bupaodédns, tanner, came 
into collision with the views of Socra- 
tes rather as a moditikéds than as a- 
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It may be that Socrates 
had aristocratic views about the de- 
basing effect of manual labor similar 
to those of Plato and Aristotle. Cf 
Xen. Oecon. iv. 2 and 3, where Socra- 
tes is represented as saying that the 
mechanical arts enervate men’s bodies 
and womanize their souls. Also (ibid. 
vi. 7) where Secrates again is made 
to say that in case of an invasion the 
Texvira will prove cowards. 

26. rat ert vpiv: there you have, 
etc., “just what I promised to tell 
you at the beginning of my speech.” 

27. wroorreAawevos: the meaning 
here is illustrated by many places in 
Dem., ¢.g., xxxvil. 48, nal TH under 
brooTteAAdmevov pnd aicxuvémevoy KAa- 
hoew Kal dSupercOa, by his readiness 
to resort to absolutely undisquised and 
shameless wailing and lamentation. See 
also x1x. 237, avaynn 5¢, & &vBpes ’AOn- 
vatot, meTa Tappnolas SiarexOjvar undév 
UmogTTEAASMEVOY. 

28. trois avtots: sc. by just such un- 
disguised and unmitigated statements. 

29. atrn, tavta: both pred. 


31. ottws evpyoete : Supply ExovTa. 
The finite verb is also left out in such 
cases, cf. Rep. ii. 860d, tadra ev ody 
5) oUTwS, SC. EXEL. 


/ 


XI. 2. mpos vpds, mpos MéAnrov: b 


cf. 18a, amordoynjoacba mpds Ta BoTepa 
(Sc. kaTnyopnueva) Kal Tovs baTépous (sc. 
katnydpous); the Greek idiom is &moAo- 
yeicOat mpds (1) Tovs dixacrds, (2) Tovs 
KaTnyopous, (3) Ta KaTnyopnueva. In 
Eng. the idiom is to plead (1) before 
the court, (2) against the accusers, 
(3) against (to) the accusations. 

3. tov ayabov te Kal didromodw: 
that upright and patriotic man. ‘The 
addition of 4s ono suggests that few 
or none encourage Meletus in ‘‘ laying 
this flattering unction to his soul.” 

4, avOis...av: once more...in 
turn. A strong distinction is made 
between the serious accusation of the 
first accusers, those who have preju- 
diced the public mind, and that of 
Meletus. 

5. domwep ETEPWY TOUTMVY OVTWY Ka- 
Tnyopwv: as if these were a second set 


of accusers. Cf. 19b, écmep ody katnyd- 
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pw, as if we were dealing with accusers. 
Socrates distinguishes between two 
sets of accusers, but maintains that 
the charges preferred by his actual 
accusers (Anytus, Meletus, and Ly- 
con) are based upon those of his real 
accusers (public prejudice and mis- 
representation). 

6. exer S€ mas de: més, substan- 
tially, implies that the quotation is 
not literal. See Introd. 31 and 56. Cf 
Xen. Mem. ii. 1, 21, Mpddiucos . . . wep 
THs apeTis Amopaiverar SOE mws AEywv. 

7. dyoiv: Meletus, already named 
as the chief accuser. 

9. To éyxAnpa: see Introd. 67. 

11. éyo S€ ye: see on 22d. 

12. orovdy xaptevtTiferar: this is 
an oftuwpov; for xaprevti¢ecOa is akin™ 
to mai¢ew, the subst. to which, madid, 
is the contradictory of cmovdh. “ Me- 
letus treats a serious business (an 
accusation involving life and death) 
as playfully as though the whole mat- 
ter were a joke.” Cf. 27a. 

13. els dyava Kabiords : aydv is the 
usual word for a suit at law; hence 


the phrase aywvifer@a: Sixny, contend 
in a law-suit. The sing. is used dis- 
tributively, involving men in a law-sutt. 
Cf. Xen. Rep. Lac. 8. 4, pop... 


.kKaTamavoa Kal eiptal Te Kal 


KuptoL 
d&pxyovrTas.. 
mepl THS WuxXIs els ayOva KaTacTHOA, 
the ephors had power both to supersede 
and to imprison the magistrates and to 
bring them to trial for their lives. 

14. dv: not dependent upon ovdév 
which is an adv. ace. See on tovtwr, 
26 b. 

15. rovTw: gives greater vividness 
than aird would give. 

16. kal dpiv: “so that you can see 
it as plainly as I can.” 

XII. 1. Setpo, ete: come,and tell 
me. Cf. below, 10: 5) viv eimé. Sedpo 
is freq. found instead of épxou, érde. 
Cf. Theaet. 144 A, Ocalrnre, Sedpo mapa 
Swxpdtyn, come here, Theaetetus, and 
sit by Socrates. Homer has a similar 
idiom. Cf. Od. xvii. 529, &pxeo, Sevpo 
kadéaooy tv avtiov abtds éviomn, come, 
summon him hither, that face to face he 
may tell me himself. On the cross-ex- 
amination, see Introd. 71.— @AAo Tr 7: 
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this idiom, in Plato generally with- 
out the 4, is an abbreviated form of 
question, is it otherwise than, etc., 
which always leads up to the answer 
“ assuredly ” or “most undoubtedly.” 
H. 1015 b. Here the answer is im- 
plied by éywye. 

4. tov S:adbelpovra: having discov- 


ered their corrupter in me, you bring me 


before this court and make your accusa- 
tion. In Eng. clearness requires a 
repetition of the éué, which in Greek 
goes only with ciodyers. 

5. elodyeus: you summon into court, 
commonly with cis Sicaorhpiov or eis 
Tovs dixacrds, instead of which tov- 
toi is used. Sometimes also eicdyeiv 
is found. with the gen. of the charge. 
Cf. 26a. The word, strictly speaking, 
should be used only of the magistrates 
(Introd. 70), but not infrequently it 
is said of the plaintiff, whose charge 


occasions the magistrate cicdye.w, to 
bring into court, the suit. 

6. Tov wovovvTa eimé kal prvucov: 
for the ace. after unview, cf. Andoc. 1. 
13, tovade "Avdpduaxos euhvucerv. 

7. tls €or: cf. King Lear, i. 1, 
where Cordelia says to her sisters: 
I know you what you are. 

9. Aéyw: the pres. because Socrates 
is only maintaining what he has just 
asserted. The ellipsis with weweAnrer 
is readily supplied from the context. 

12. otro, ot Sikacral : these men, 
the judges. The otra is isolated by the 
voe. from of dicactal. The ofS¢ which 
follows includes, strictly speaking, 
only the jAacrat who were present 
at the trial; but they are evidently 
taken as representing all d:cacrat. 

17. ot dxpoarai: the audience, all 
except the dicacrail, who have been 
mentioned. See on 27b. 
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19. adAN dpa rré.: cf. Euthyd. 290 e, 
SN. GAN dpa, & mpds Ards, wh 6 Krhorr- 
mos Hv 6 TavT’ eimady, eym 5é od wéuvnua; 
KP. motos Kthoirmos ; S. Why then, good 
gracious! have I forgotten, and was it 
Ctesippus who said it? CC. Ctesippus ? 
rubbish! Questions with uf take a neg- 
ative answer for granted. The use of 
&pa here marks the last stage in Soc- 
rates’s exhaustive enumeration. Only 
the éxxAnciaortai are left. “ Somebody 
in Athens is corrupting the youth. 
We have seen that it is nobody else, 
hence possibly it is these gentlemen.” 
But this is absurd, hence mdyres dpa 
’AOnvato: kTE. — Ol ExKANOLacTal: this 
has probably crept into the text, and 
was originally a marginal note, put in 
by way of giving a word parallel to 
&kpoarat and BovaAevtail. There was 
good reason for varying the sameness 
of discourse by saying of év 7h éxkAn- 
gig. There seems less reason for put- 
ting this last idea in two ways. All 
Athenians twenty years of age in full 


standing (ériviuo:) were members of 
the public assembly (é«xAncia) at 
Athens. 

27. rovvavrioy wav: quite the re- 
verse, an adv. acc. perhaps of measure 
or content. Cf. Gorg. 516 e, adAAa 7d5¢€ 
fot eimre er) TOUTE, Ei A€yovTat oi "AOnvaiot 
dia TlepixAda BeArious yeyovéeva, 1) wav 
tovvavtTloyv Siapbapjva tw exelvov. 
In Crit.47 be d, Socrates appeals from 
the many and ignorant to the few, or 
to the one who has special knowledge. 

29. Stap0elpoverv: by its emanci- 
pation from the government of dore? 
this statement is made especially vig- 
orous. The transition has already been 
half made by efs wev tis, where in- 
stinctively we supply éori in spite of 
doKet. 

31. mdvtws Sy7ov: before this Soc- 
rates waits a moment, to give Meletus 
opportunity to answer. 

32. od date: the answer no is made 
prominent by the order of clauses. 
cay od PATE, if you say no, édav wy HITE, 
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if you do not say yes. ov pte must 
be taken closely together as equiv. to 
a verb of denying. GMT. 47, 3, N. 
Cf. Lys. x11. 76, édy wev paokn Bpbyvixov 
amoKTeivat, ToUTwy meuvnobe... av & 
ov peokn, €pecbe xré. For the use of 
un, cf. Dem. xxi. 205, av 7 eva 06, dy 
TE uN $@.— TOAAN .. . evdatpovia: 
here rls applied to an abstraction par- 
ticularizes it. Thus the evdamovia is 
represented as of some sort; this makes 
the form of statement more specific 
though still vague. 

33. el Stadeipea, wddeAXotow: the 
pres. indic. here is not used in the 
prot. that immediately belongs to the 
apod. woAAy... av eins GMT. 54,1 a. 
The connexion of thought requires an 
intervening prot., or some qualifying 
adv. like eixérws. This implied prot., 
with its apod., goes with ef diapGeiper, 
apedovaw. Cf. 30b and, for a case 
where 8:xafws represents the prot. re- 
quired by the sense, Xen. An. vii. 6. 
15, ef 5¢ mpdcdev a’TgG mavTwy wddLoTa 
gpidos ay, viv mavtwy Siapopdtatds 
(most at variance) e€imr, was dy ert 
. tp duav aitlay Exom; 

34. émdelkvucat: the mid. perhaps 
implies criticism of Meletus’s bearing, 
since eémideixvvo0a and eémidegis are 
used of pretentious performances. 
Here, however, means 


Sikalws.. 


> / 
eMLOELKVUC AL 


primarily émideixvus cavtdv. G. 199; 
H. 812. For the added 67: clause, see 
the next note, and on tis éotiv, 24 d. 

36. ott ovdev Got xré.: appended to 
explain tiv cavtov auéAciav. Here at 
last is the pun upon Meletus’s name 
(cf also 26 b), for which the constant 
recurrence of the idea of memerAnne 
(variously expressed, éeuéAncey and 
mep) moAAOU morec in 24, péAov yé gor 
and mweweAneey in 24d) has already 
paved the way. For similar plays 
upon words, cf. Soph. O. 7. 595, 6 
pndev cidas Oidimous, Symp. 185 ¢, Nav- 
caviov de mavoauevov, and the obvious 
play upon Agathon’s name, 7b. 174b; 
tne, TT dink 
Old Gaunt indeed, and gaunt in being old,... 
Within me grief hath kept a tedious fast; 
Gaunt am I for the grave; gaunt as a grave. 

XIII. 1. & wpds Atos MeAnte: for 
the same order, cf. Men. 71d, ov 5¢€ 
avtés, @ mpdos Oe@v Mévwy xe. For 
a different order, see 26 b, Crit. 46 a. 
In 26 e the voc. is not expressed. 

3. & tav: my friend, or my good 
friend. Cf. Dem. 1. 26, adr @ Tay, 
ovx) Bovahoeta. The orthography is 
much disputed, and we find @ rap, 
@rav, and ® *rav. 

4, rods éyyuTatw éavTav dovTas: 
i.e. those who were most unavoidably 
influenced by them. 
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| d . amokpivov: after a pause. —o 15. ayvo: for the indic. with dare, é 
| vopos «ré.: see Introd. 71 with notel. see GMT. 65, 3; H. 927. 
| ll. tocovrov ov KTé.: THALKODTOS 16. kakov tu AaPetv am adtrod: in 
| and tnAiwdod<, acc. to the context, the case supposed the kardy is the 
mean indifferently so young or so old. natural result. It is stated, however — 
See Introd. 30. Notice the chiastic (cf. the equiv. idiom dya0dv Tt AaBeiv 
order : — oUN mod mapd Tivos), as something which the 
TNALKOVTOV TnAiKkdade. victim goes out of his way to obtain. 
Cf. below, 26 e jin., and Euthyph. 2b, 18. otyat ovSéva: cf Lach. 180a, 
veos ydp tis mot gpatvera Kal dyvds: Kowwveiv Ero.mos (sc. eiut), oluar 8& Kad 
OvoudCovor pmévTor avtéyv, ws eyduat,  Adxynta Tévde (sc. Erommoy elvat). 
MéAnrtoy, €or. 5€ Toy Shuov TirOeds, ef 19. 1, dkwv: the verb is supplied 
TW é€v v@ €xeis TetOéa MéAnrov, oiov from its subordinate clause, e«? 8:a- 
TetavoTpixa Kal ov mdvu evyéverov, érl- 0elpw. More usually the verb of the 
ypurov 5é, a young person who, I con- subord. clause is implied and that of 
ceive, is not much known: his name is the leading clause expressed. Socrates 
Meletus and Pitthis is his deme,—per- believed that all sin was involuntary, 
haps you remember a Meletus of Pitthis, ovdels éxav &maptdvet. See Introd. 17. ee 
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21. kal dxovoiwy: strictly speaking 
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the necessary meaning from its rela- 
tion to &wy. Here is another case of 
Socrates’s homely fashion of repeating 
himself. .See Introd. 55.— For the 
gen. of the charge after eicdye, see 
on ciadyew, 24d. 

23. twavoonar «ré.: from mom we 
must supply roy with ratvooua. Such 
an ellipsis as this is obvious, and 
therefore not uncommon. See App. 

25. euyes xTé.: you declined. So- 
crates offered Meletus every op- 
portunity for such an effort. See 
Introd. 25. The compound diapevyerv 
in this sense is more common, but cf 
Eur. Herucl. 595 f., adtol 6€ mpooti- 
Oévres (imposing) &AAotoww mévous, Ta- 
pov cea@oba (when they might be wholly 
spared), peviducc0a mh Oavetp. 
From this quotation it appears that 
uy might have been used before évy- 
yevécOu and 6:8déa. See Arnold’s edit. 
of Madvig’s Syntax, 156, Rem. 3. 
For cases of éxdedvyew qualified by a 
neg. and followed by 7d uy od and uy 
ov, cf. Soph. 225 b, odkér expevéetat 
(sc. 6 gopiorhs) ... 
yévous (kind) elva: tod tév Savparo- 


To yh ov TOV 


= Phas 
oupovue KOUWWa ; OU TavTo Nace 


SSdorcovre Ha voucteer ous 


moiwy tis eis. GMT. 95, 8. Phaedr. 
277 de, 7d yap dyvoeiy .. . oun expevyet 
TH GAnOeig py ovK eroveldictov elvat. 
GMT. 95,2c. For an entirely differ- 
ent case, cf. 59 a, where 7d dmo8aveiy 
represents Odvatov. 
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XIV. 2. rovrwy: see on av, 24¢. b 


—ovre peya ovTe ptkpov: a stronger 
way of saying ovdév. The whole is 
adv., and therefore in the cognate 
ace. rather than in the gen. See G. 
160, 2, and 159, n. 2; H. 719 b. 

3. dpos S€ Sy: all the carelessness 
of Meletus is accumulated in éuws, 


and thus the adversative force of 5é 


is enhanced, while 67 brings the state- 
ment of contradiction to a point; that 
is, 57 marks transition from a general 
to a special account of tiv Tov MeAn- 
Tov &uéAeiay. 

4. 4 SnAov: appends a more precise 
and pressing question to the first, and 
anticipates the answer. In Lat. an 
is used in this way. The ellipsis in 
dt kata KTé. is to be supplied from 
TOS ME gus SiapOeipery ; 

6. ravra: does not go with eevee 
but with d:ddcKwr. 
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7. wavu pev ovv x«ré.: Meletus agrees 
and asserts with all his might and 
main, J assure you exactly that is what 
I do mean. wavy and coddpa give 
strength to the assertion Tatra Aéyw 
(cf. 25a), odv signifies agreement with 
Socrates, and wéy (a weakened pfyv) 
gives him the assurance of it. 

8. av o Aoyos: that is, ods Aéyouer. 


A prep. is more usual, but compare > 


Thue. i. 140. 3, rb Meyapéwy Whgdicua, 
with td. 139. 1, 7d wept! Meyapéwy Wh- 
gicua. There are many cases where 
the gen. is used without a prep. (esp. 
where wepi would seem appropriate). 
Kr. Spr. 47, 7,6. Stallbaum, however, 
insists that wepi is not implied here, 
and distinguishes between ep) ay 6 
Adyos and ay 6 Adyos, just as between 
Aéyew (have in mind) twd& and Aé- 
yew mept tivos. That such.a distinc- 
tion sometimes holds good is plain 
from other passages in Plato. Cf 
Stallb. in loc. and Soph. 260a, odv 
Epyov 8) ppd ew mepl ob 7° eat) Kad Grou 
(sc. 5 Adyos). 

10 ff. morepov Néyers kTé.: the two 
horns of this dilemma are, I. rérepov 

. Ort Erépouvs, and II. }.. . diddonev. 
In I. there are two subdivisions: 


L Vulok ¢ , a) 


ig) Bajidore MéAnre, 


et AE 


iva Ti tTauTa Nye ; : 


(a) dibdonew ... Tivas Oeods and (b) kar 
autos apa... &rt Erépovs, — which is 
described as the inevitable result of 
(a). In II. there are two subdivisions : 
(c) o¥re... @eovs, — which contradicts 
(o),—and (d) rods te... diddoKew, — 
which contradicts (a), but is not stated 
as the result of (c). After making 
his first point (a), Socrates, carried 
away by the minute zeal of explana- 
tion, states (b) independently of Aéyers. 
Therefore it would be clearer to print 
kal avTds dpa... dr. Erepovs in a paren- 
thesis if it were not for éyxade?s, which 
in sense reénforces Aéyeis. Kal adtds 
&pa, being strongly affirmative, is fol- 
lowed by «al od (rather than ovdé) 
ejul. This, in turn, being strongly 
neg., is followed by ovdé (rather than 
kal ovx) &8:x@. Although the sense 
connects ob wévTo.. . Erépovs with vo- 
eiCew ... Ocovs preceding, the syntax 
connects it with vouidw elvar Oeods. 
From this we supply the ellipsis with 
Ott EtTEpous, sc. voul(w Oeovs. 

14. rovr’ gorw: Tovro and 8 poz 
éykaAeis are not correl. See on rod?’ 
ay etn, 27d. . 

17. tva Th, KTE.: sc. yéevnta, what makes 
you talk like that? See on fva por ral, 22 a. 
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18. ovSé... ovSé: not even... nor axagoras declared rdy ‘jAtoy pdbdpov ee 


yet.—dpa: the insinuation of Meletus 
was both startling and unwelcome to 
Socrates, who nevertheless meets it in 
a tone of playful irony. Every re- 
ligious-minded Greek reverenced the 
sun. No appeal was more solemn 
and sincere than that to #Aos mavd- 
atyns. Accordingly this appeal is con- 
stantly met with in the most moving 
situations created by tragedy. Ajax, 
when in despair he falls upon his 
sword, and outraged Prometheus from 
his rock, both cry out to the sun. 
Ion, before entering upon his peaceful 
duties in the temple, looks first with 
gladness toward the sun. Both Hera- 
cles and Agave are saved from mad- 
ness when they once more can clearly 
recognize the sun. ‘That Socrates 
habitually paid reverence with exem- 
plary punctiliousness to this divinity 
not made by human hands is here sug- 
gested and is still more plainly shown 
in Symp. 220 da, where, after some 
account of a brown study into which 
Socrates had fallen, we read: 6 68é 
[Swxparns]| elorhke: expt ews eyéveTo 
kal ffAwos avéoxev: emeita Syer amov 
mpogevidmevos TH NHAlw, then, 
after a prayer to the sun, he took his 


departure. On Socrates’s religion, see 
Introd. 52. 
19. @& dvSpes Stkacral: Meletus 


uses this form of address, which Plato 
is careful not to put into the mouth 
of Socrates. See ond tydpes nré., 17 a. 

20. ’Avakayopov: see Introd. 10. 
Diog. Laert. ii. 3. 4, reports that An- 


civat Sidupov (a red hot mass of stone 
or tron) kal wel{w Tis TleAomovyijoov.. . 
tiv d€ ceAHyy oikhoes Exe kal Adpous 
kal pdpayyas (ravines). From this last 
apparently the public inferred that 
Anaxagoras held the belief which 
Meletus attributes so wrongfully to 
Socrates, t.e. Tiy 5& ceAhvnv ynv. The 
real view of Socrates in regard to 
such an account of the “all-seeing 
sun,” as was attributed to Anaxago- 
ras, is perhaps represented by the 
parenthetical refutation introduced 
by Xenophon in Mem. iv..7.7. Fora 
criticism of Anaxagoras which is more 
worthy of Socrates himself, see the 
one attributed to him in the Phaedo, 
97 e-99d. The capital objection there 
made to Anaxagoras is that he un- 
folds his dogmatic views aueAnoas Tas 
@s GAnOas aitias Aéyew. The argu- 
ment here is: “apparently you take 
me for Anaxagoras, and forget that 
it is Socrates whom you are prose- 
cuting.” Diogenes Laertius, ii. 3. 5, 
gives a startling story about Anax- 
agoras: gaol & adroy mpoeumety (prophe- 
sied) thy wep) Aiyds motaudy (Aegospo- 
tami) Tod Aldov mraow (the fall of the 
stone), dv elmev éx Tov 7Alov weoetoOat. 

21. otrw: qualifying ameipovs be- 
low as well as sratappovets. 

22. yoapparey: in literature. ypiu- 
nara stand in the same relation to 
pabjuara as litterae to discipli- 
nae. Plato meant to be outspoken in 
dealing with the stupidity which led 
the court to pronounce Socrates guilty. 
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—ovx elS€var: o% because Socrates 
wishes to suggest the most positive 
form of statement: oftws depot 
ypaupdtwy eicly dote ovK toact rt 
k7ré. ‘This vivid use of od for uA in 
inf. clauses after éore is not uncom- 
mon where it is indifferent whether 
the indic. or infin. is used; thus here 
ote ovx toaot or Sore py cidévar 
would be equally regular and cre 
ovk cidévas is a mixture of the two. 
See GMT. 65, 3; H. 1023 b. 

23. BiBrAia: cf Diog. Laert. ii. 3. 
8, mpatos (sc. of the philosophers) &é& 
"Avakaydpas Kat BiBAtov e&édwKe (pub- 
lished) cvyypagjjs. 

24. kal Sy Kal: and now you expect 
people to believe that it is from me, ete. 

25. @...€K THS OpXyoTpas mpa- 
pevors : sc. the doctrines, not the books. 
—éylore: that is when, as they often 
might, they chanced to see a play in 
which these doctrines were promul- 
gated, as in Eur. Orest. 982, 


Where hangs a centre-stone of heaven and 
earth 
With linked chains of gold aloft suspended, 
Where whirls the clod erst from Olympus 
flung, 
There I would go. 


It is said that, in the lost play of 
Phaethon, Euripides called the sun 
xpucéav B&Aov, a clod of gold. Such 
utterances could be heard by any 
who paid the price of admission and 
listened to this poet’s choral odes, 
which were sung ék Tis épxhotpas. The 
price of admission to the theatre of 
Dionysus thus appears to have been 
at most («f mdvv moAAod) one drachma. 


Ordinary spectators hat two obols, 
one-third of a drachma, or about six 
cents. Pericles passed a law provid- 
ing that Athenians who asked for it 
should receive two obols for this pur- 
pose from the public treasury. The 
mention here of a maximum admis- 
sion price of one drachma suggests 
that the better places may have been 
reserved by the manager (called @ea- 
Tpwyns OY VeatpoTeA7s, Sometimes even 
doxitéxtwy) for those who could pay 
more than six cents. In the account 
rendered (see Rangabé, Ant:quités Hel- 
léniques, the inscription numbered 57, 
lines 80-853, also C. J. A. I. 824, pp. 
171, 175) for building the Erechtheum 
(407 n.c.) is found the following item: 
dvarduata: @viwatas xdpTar ewvt- 
Oncav Svo0 és & TH dyTiypada eveypa- 
Wauev FEIIII, expenditures: purchases: 
[item] bought two sheets of paper upon 
which we wrote our accounts, 2 drachmas 
and 4 obols. It is accordingly absurd 
to suggest that a volume of sAnax- 
agoras at this time could have cost 
as little as one drachma, even if it 
could be proved that books were 
sold in the orchestra of the theatre 
of Dionysus; or if, that failing, 
we were content with the notion of 
a book-market close to the Agora. 
The part of the dyopd where the 
statues of Harmodius and Aristogei- 
ton stood bore the name épxfotpa, 
but nothing goes to show that books 
were sold there. 

27. ddAdAws Te Kal... 


so because of their singularity. 
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out taking even that into account, the 
youths must know well enough that 
these are not my doctrines.” Etymo- 
logically &roma suggests not absurd, 
but uncommon, eccentric. See the pre- 
ceding note. 

28. ddAN & mpds Atos: see on & mpds 
Kré., 25e, and cf. Dem. 1x. 15, 4An’ 
€oTiv, @ mpos Tov Aids, baTis ed ppovav 
...oKkévair &v; This marks the tran- 
sition to a second argument against 
the charge of atheism, and hence 
Meletus repeats the charge. Socrates 
has already shown the absurdity of 
the charge viewed as a statement of 
fact. Now he considers it as a state- 
ment of opinion (odtwai co: do0Kd;), 
and urges that Meletus is not entitled 
to hold such an opinion because it 
conflicts with another of Meletus’s 
own views. See App. 

29. dmuoros el... cavTo: you are 
discrediting... your own (proper) self. 
Cf. the use of mi@avds in the contrary 
sense, e.g. Phaed. 67, ef m1 odv tpiv 
midavaetepds elut ev TH AmoAoyia 7) Tots 
’"AOnvalwy Sixacrais, ed dy ~you. 

33. UBpe tii Kal dkodrtacia kal 
veoTyTL: in a spirit of mere wantonness 
and youthful bravado. —éoue fvvtt- 
@évr.: there are three possible consts. 
with éouwévar: (1) it may be followed 
by the dat. part. as here, (2) it may 
take the nom. part., (5) it may take 


the inf. With the partic. nom. or 
dat. éouxnéva: means to offer the appear- 
ance of (to seem like unto one) being ; 
with the infinitive it means to seem, on 
consideration, to be. For the inf. const. 


cf. 21d above; for the rarer nom. 


partic. cf. Cratyl. 408 b, 4 ye *Ipis aad 
Tod epey (an old-fashioned word mean- 
ing tell) Zorke kekAnpmévy, and Xen. 
Hell. vi. 3. 8, éotxare tTupavvior wadrdov 
}) moAuretais NOdmevort. See App. 
34. Svatretpwpevw: “one participial 
clause (Somep EvyTiGévT1) within an- 
other (diareipwuévm); as Rep. viii. 
555 e, Toy del bmeikovTa EvLEY TES apyd- 
ploy TitTpm@oKorvTes, they (the busi- 
ness men) inserting their sting, that is, 
their money, into any who yields them 
opportunity, keep inflicting wounds. No- 
tice that it is Scmep atviypa, a ‘ mock- 
riddle, one which has no answer.” R. 
Cf. for the use of the pres. partic. 
Phaed. 116 ¢ 4d, oic0a yap & HADov ay- 
yehAwr. Xen. fTell. ii. 4. 87, éreumov 
An, ii. 4. 24, 6 
oKoT@yY él 
SiaBalvorey Toy TwoTapdv. DG. Vi 5: 8, 
Bpwrdv (eatables) Sedi50v nat diéreume 
S:5dvtTasxKxré. See on crorovyti, 21 e. 
Usually d:ameipacOa takes the gen., 
but here the question which follows 
explains the nature of the d:dzeipa. 
35. 6 godos Sy: that enlightened 
man, spoken with irony.— épov yapt- 
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APLOTE insoay: EL yn). ov Bout ‘atroxpivacbat, é 


evtifopevov: for the gen. of noun 
and partic. with yvéoera, see exam- 
ples cited in note on #adduny, 22 ¢. 

36. Tovs dAXovs: see On Tors &AAOLS, 
b below. 

37. Ta évavTla Aéyety avTos EauTa 
Kré.: to contradict himself in so many 
words. A more positive phrase than 
evavTia euavT@ Aéye above. ’ 

XV. 2. ravra Adyew: sc. dduce? 
SwKparns ... Oeods voullwy KTé. 


b- 4. rods Adyous: the art. has nearly 


the force of a poss. here. G. 141, 
wn. 2; H. 658. In many such cases as 
here the art., strictly speaking, points 
out something which the context has 
already suggested. To all such sug- 
gestions a Greek audience was very 
sensitive. Hence the freq. and deli- 
cate use of the dem. art. in Greek. 
G. 148; H. 654. On the method of 
Socrates, see Introd. 18, 21, 25, 26. 

7. GAdAa kal GArAa OopuBeirw: be al- 


Se c oh vouiter; a 


Pe 


PSUS ta ov vopiler, t LrmyKa ¢ 


ne 


dronpuréc JO)», 


CO tes 


Eaves Kat ada ) SopyBeire oF bons, 


is mpadyp.are. ; *) vaynTad 


pier clvgit, 6 » Ob rOKe | SS 77 paypara.; ouk é catuy o 
Ko. 


eyo OOt 


ways trying to get up a disturbance ; i 


more lit., disturbing in one way and 
another. Cf. Xen. An.i. 5. 12, cad obros 
sev (Menon’s soldier) adrod fuaptev 
(missed) &AAos SE AlOw (sc. Tnor Tod 
KAedpxov) kal &AAos, elta moAdAol 
Kpavyns yevouevns. Ibid. vii. 6.10, werd 
TovTov &AAos avéoTn 6uolws Kal &AAos. 
See also Huthyd. 273b, bre Arovucd- 
Swpos Kal 6. EvOvdnuos mpatov wév ém- 
ordayres (stopped) SiereyéaOnv adAAhAoww, 
&%AAnv kal &*AAnY admoBA€mortes eis 
nuas (now and then glancing at us). 
The acc. is after the analogy of @épv- 
Bov OopuBety, i.e. a cognate ace. G. 
159; H. 715. Here Meletus (cf 25d) 
gives no answer apart from such 
demonstrations of disgust as Socra- 
tes complains of. The words in e 
below, imd rouvtwrvl avayraCduevos sug- 
gest that the court was finally forced 
to interpose. Of course many “waits” 
of one kind or another may have oc- 
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curred during such a cross-examina- 
tion as is here given. 

11. rots dAdo: all except the ac- 
cuser and the accused; the audience 
(a above) and more esp. the Sixacrat. 
—TO eml ToUTwW ye amoKpivat: please 
to answer the next question. ‘ This will 
go to the bottom of the whole mat- 
ter.” én) rovtw is almost the same as 
peta TovTo. én with the dat. easily 
passes from the meaning of nearness 
to the kindred sense of immediate 
succession in time. The acc. is like 
To épwrnbéy (the question which has been 
asked) or 7d épwraéuevov, the question 
which is being asked, freq. used with 
amroKpiver Oat. 

13. ds dvyoas: Oh! thank you! 
Used absolutely, like iuvare in Lat. 
—poyis: see On udyis mavv, 21d. 

16. ddA ovv: not essentially differ- 
ent from 8 ody. See on 17a.—S8ar- 
povia ye: “To make the reasoning 
sound, dada here and daimdma mpay- 
para above ought to mean the same; 
which it must be acknowledged they 
do not. It must be observed, how- 
ever, that the original perversion lay 
with Meletus, whose charge of dajud- 
via kad was based simply on Soc- 
rates’s 7d Samdvov. Now by this 


Tovs O€ Oaipovas 


Socrates meant a divine agency, but 
Meletus had wrested it into the sense 
of a divine being. So that here the 
equivocation of Meletus is simply re- 
turned upon himself. Contrast, where 
Socrates is speaking uncontroversi- 
ally of his monitor, the distinctly adj. 
use, Ocidy Tt xal Saimdmov, Ble.” RK. 

17. ty avtvypady: elsewhere and 
in its stricter use this means the 
written affidavit put in as a rejoinder 
by the accused; rarely as here, the 
accusation or the written affidavit of 
the accuser. Soin Hyper. Luz. §§ 4, 
33 (Col. 20, 40). Harpocration on 
the word ayvtiypapy says, evidently 
referring to this passage: TIAdtwy dé 
év TH SwKparous amodoyia Td avTb Kader 
dvtwpoctay Kal avtvypaphny. See Introd. 
69 and n. 1 and 2. 

19. éxev: repeated by way of an- 
swering yes after otrws Eyer; simi- 
larly the simple verb is often repeated 
after a compound form. See on 
Crit. 44d.—8y: certainly. Such an 
affirmation is not only self-evident 
(justified by common sense), but also 
follows from the admission which 
Meletus already has made. 

20. tovs Salpovas xré.: the defi- 
nition here given is consistent with 
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Greek usage from Homer to Plato. 
In Homer Oedés and Saiuwy, applied 
to any divinity in particular or to 
divinity in general, are all but inter- 
changeable terms. The distinction 
between them, if distinction there is, 
suggests itself rather in the adjs. 
derived from them than in the two 
nouns themselves. Hesiod, Op. 108- 
125, calls the guardian spirits that 
watch over men Safuwoves; to the 
rank of Saiwoves he says those were 
raised who lived on earth during 
the golden age. He distinguishes be- 
tween @ecol, Saiuoves, and Hpwes, and 
this same distinction is attributed to 
Thales. On this Plato based the 
fancy expressed in the Symposium 
(202e): wav 7d Satmdviov meratd 
(¢tntermediate) écrit Ocod Te Kal OvynTod 

. €punvevoy Kal SiamopOuetov (inter- 
preting and convoying) Oeots Ta map’ 
avOpdrav xa avOpdmois TX mapa Oar, 
Tay wmev Tas Sehoes Kal Ovolas, Toy S¢é 
Tas emiTdters Te Kal duorBas (commands 
and rewards) tév Ouctav. 

21. drys W ov: three Eng. words, 
yes or no?, will translate this. See 
On ov P7Te, 25b. 

22. elarep Salpovas ryovpar KTé.: a 
complex prot., which falls into two 
simpler conditions, each of which ex- 


4 


cludes the other. The latter apply 
the broader supposition efrep Safywovas 
Hyovua in turn to alternative apodoses, 
both of which it limits. Cf Xen. An. 
vii. 6. 15, for a very similar construc- 
tlomey éemel ye pny Wevdec0a hptaro 
SevOns wep) Tod picOov, —this might 
readily have taken the form of a 
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\ ~ / : 
prot., — ei péev emrawd adtov, Sinalws 


ty me kal airipode Kal micoire: ef Se 
.. plros dy viv... dte- 
popstatds elu, was By Ett Sicalws... 
ip su@y aitiay €xouu; On the com- 
bination of indic. and opt., see GMT. 
54, and on ef diapdelper, nTé.. 25D 
above. 

23. tovr dy ety: by todo the pre- 
ceding conditions, evrep... jryotua: and 
ei...daluoves, are grasped into one; and, 
thus combined in rotro, they become 
the subj. whose pred. is the suppressed 
(éxeivo) antec. of 8. To 6 ce aivitrecOat 
kal xapievTifecOa is appended gdvai, 
which explains it and has the same 
subj.; all this points back to @eovs ov 
voul(wy GAAG Oeovs voutilwy, 27 a. 

27. adv: equiv. to é av, for “when 
the antecedent stands before the rela- 
tive, a preposition (in this case éx) 
belonging to both usually appears 
only with the first.” See H. 1007.— 
Sy: you know. 
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30. tovs rprovovs: these words do 
not interfere with the grammar, al- 
though they make sad havoe with 
the sense, unless 7 Aegis BS ee 

33. 7 amopav 6 TL, xré.: this no 
doubt was Socrates’s real view of the 
case of Meletus (cf 23d), whereas 
all that precedes is only to bring 
home to the court how foolish and 
self-contradictory the charge is. 
pov and amomeipdmevos, in connexion 
with éypaWw, refer to continued action 
in past time. —éykadots: the opt. 
represents Meletus’s original reflexion 
Tt éyxradG; The subjv. might have 
been retained. GMT. 71. 

34. Saws S€ ov «ré.: here Socrates 
closes his argument to the effect that 
it is a contradiction in terms to say 
of one and the same man (1) that he 
is a complete atheist, and (2) that he 
believes in damdva. The second rot 
avTov must be regarded as redundant, 
a simple repetition of the first one 


5) 
aTrO- 


Toddovs, €U wgTs OTL and 


bes bd 


My. Ye snide TEE. Ka. 
4 Des ef ~K 


yy “SS 
L TOUT eaale 


eAnTos obs vi TOS, ae 

Che eee er’ 
+ Op ovbe a& 67! moAXNovs Kat 
which might be dispensed with. See 
App.—el@ois dv ws [od]: is not 
simply pleonastic, as in the case of 
two negatives in the same clause, but 
it is irrational, and can hardly be 
right. ows means how or by which 
after unxavy. A similar use of as is 
explained GMT. 65, 1, n. 4. 

XVI. 1. dAAd ydp,...Tavra: this 
phrase dismisses one topic to make 
room for the next one. 

5. 6 épé atprnoer, édvirep aipy: will 
be the condemnation of me, if condemna- 
tion it is to be. aipety and adiccecOau 
are technical terms of the law, as is 
the case with gevyew and didrev. 

7. 8: certainly. The allusion is to 
facts generally known and acknowl- 
edged, cf. 31 d. — mrodAods Kal dAXAOvS 
kal dyaSovs: instead of kal &Addous 
moAAovs Kal ayabovs. The first raf is 
the idiomatic caf of comparisons. Cf. 
22 d, omep kal of moinral, and the idiom 
ef tis kal %AAos. The second ral is 
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END Se i re ee tov (nv teOvavar dvdpa 
OTOUV TL Kat O [LLK pov odehos ETL, GAN OUK EKELVO pLovov 
OKOTELY, OTAV PATTY; TOTEPa O(KALM n QOLuKa TT PATTEL KQL 
avopos ayalov epya 7 Kaxov. “havdou yap av TO ye TO 

; t c 

hoyo elev TOV Hulewy ooor ev Tpoia TeTeNEUTHKATW Ol TE ¢ 
y 1.4 \¢ A ewe awe A A , 
ado. Kal 6 THS O€ridos vids, 65 ToToUTOV Tov KWdvvOU  — 
equally idiomatic, and joins woAAovs _ surprise (here to.odrov... €& 08, KTé.), it : 
with a second adj. Cf. moddol nal may be introduced by efra or ére:ta, 
gopol avdpes. otherwise not. 

9. ovdév S€é Setvov py éev...o077: the 11. éyd 8€ nré.: cf. Crit. 48d for 
rule is in no danger of breaking down in the same thought, and Xen. An. iii. 1. 
my case. Cf. Phaed. 84 b, ovdev Sevby 48, for its application to the risks of 
BH poBnO7, we need not apprehend that war. In the Ajax of Sophocles, 475- 
the soul will have to fear. Gorg. 520d, 480, the same idea is brought to the 
and Rep. v.465b. There is atouch following climax: — 
of irony in this way of saying “I do Honor in life or honorable death 
not think.” Socrates as it were en- The nobly born and bred must have. 
lists on the side of the rule. This 13. kivivvov tov tiv iW TeOvavar: 
idiom throws no light on od uf with the question of life or death. Cf. for 
subjv. or fut. indic. GMT. 89, 1, the use and omission of the art., Rep. 
nw. 2. For the quasi-impersonal use i. 384 e, «ivdvvedouer (perhaps we, etc.) 
of orf, come to a stand-still, cf. Arist. o0vK Oop0as Thy gpidrov Kal éxO@pdy 
Eth. Nic. vi. 9.9, orhoerat yap wane? 00a (have defined). Cf. for the 
Theaet. 153d, éws pév by h wepipopa F thought, Aj. 475-476 :— 
Kivovuevn Kal 6 HAs, mavtTa €or Kah Tl yap Tap Auap ymépa Tépmev Exet 
oa erat tel. Be oraln tovto &amep mpogGeica Kavabeioa TOU ye KaTOavetv; 
Se0éy (tethered), mdyra xphuat ay Sia- 15. étav mparry: whenever he does 
POapein. In such contexts the aor. anything. GMT. 62. See App. 
orijva. denotes the entrance into a 17. tov rpibéwv: 2c. Tay hpdwy. 
state of quiet or collapse. GMT.19, Hesiod, W. and D. 158, calls the 
N. 1.—elr’ ovK aicxvver: a question fourth race, avdpav hpdwy Oeioy yévos of 
indicating surprise. The perversity «adéovra | juldeor eré., and he counts 
of Socrates, in view of the.fact just | among their number the heroes that 
recited, is unreasonable. When such laid siege to Thebes and to Troy. 
a question is accompanied by an 18. 6 THs O€tiB0s vids: any appeal ec, 


urgent statement of the reason for 


to the example of Achilles was always , 
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very telling. The enthusiasm with 
which all Greeks regarded this hero 
was shown by temples raised in his 
honor and by countless works of art 
in which he appeared. Homer, Od. 
xi. 489, tells how Achilles found his 
favored condition in the lower world 
hardly to be endured. The post- 
homeric story-tellers said that he was 
living in the islands of the blest. Cf 
Symp. 179 e, where this same scene be- 
tween Thetis and Achilles is quoted, 
and the scholion (Bergk 10) to Harmo- 
dius :— 

No, sweet Harmodius, thou art not dead, 

But in the Islands of the Blest men say, 

Where lives swift-foot Achilles far away, 

And Tydeus’ son, they say, brave Diomed. 
We hear that Ibycus, and after him 
Simonides, wishing no doubt to make 
Achilles’s happiness complete, repre- 
sented him as married to Medea in 
Elysium. 

21. Oeds ovoa: added in a very un- 


usual way, because the circumstance 


has unusual weight. The utterance 


sof Thetis.was .not.only prompted by 


the natural anxiety of a mother for 
her son, but also was inspired by the 
unerring wisdom of a goddess. Cf. 
Hom. Od. iv. 869 and 468, @col 5é Te 
mravTa tcacw. The passage from Hom. 
Il. xviii. 70 ff., is quoted rather loosely 
In part (odtwoi mws), and partly word 
for word. 

24. 6 8€ TavTa aKovoas KTé.: at 
this point éore is forgotten. The 
long speech and explanation given to 
Thetis makes this break in the const. 
very natural. In fact, this clause is 
as independent as if a co-ord. clause 
(with or without wey) had preceded 
it.—Tov Bavdrov: notice the excep- 
tional use of the art., which is usually 
omitted with @dvaros as an abstract 
noun. Cf 28e, 29a, 32¢, 38¢, 89a b, 
Crit. 52¢e. For the art. used as here, 
cf. 29 a, 40d, 41e. 

29. pry... oler: see on &AN’ Apa, 25a. 

31. 1 um dpxovros Ttax0y: instead 
of 4 im &pxovTos KeAevobels or even 
taxOeis. Some such expression is 
called for grammatically by the form 
of the first alternative } jynoduevos 
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XVII. ’Eya obv Sewa av ein cipyaopeévos, & avdpes 


xré. This irregular interjection of 
the finite const. represents the facts 
better. The commander’s order, if 
given at all, was peremptory, and re- 
quires a more positive statement than 
the less urgent jynoduevos eré. In the 
sense tm a&pxovtos tax67 is the alter- 
native of éavrby tatn. See App. 

33. vtodoyi{opevov: as in b above, 
vroAoyifecOa: means take into account, 
i.e. in striking a balance. Cf. Crit. 
48d, where nearly the same idea is 
expressed. For a detailed descrip- 
tion of the process of striking a 
balance involved in drodoyifec@a, cf. 
Phaedr. 231b, of pev épavtes oko- 
mova & Te Kakas OidBevTa... Kal & 
memoinkacw ed, Kal dv elxov médvor 
mpooTidévTes HyovvTat mdAat THY 
dtlav amodedwrévar xdpiv Tois épwuevors. 
Tois 5€ wh épdow ovte Thy Tay oikelwy 
Gucrciay 514 TodTo eat. tpopaciCerOat 
ovte TOUS TapEeANAVOdTAaS TdVOUS 
tbmoroyiCecOas xré. The force of 
ind here is very near to that of dyti, 
and, so far from primarily indicating 
a process of subtraction, it involves 
first of all an addition. 

34. mpd Tov aloxpov: moral turpi- 
tude (turpe), not death, was the harm 
which Socrates struggled to avoid at 
any and every price. Cf. 29b and 
Soph. Ant. 95 ff., 

Nay, leave me and my heart’s untoward plan 
To suffer all thou fear’st; naught will I suffer 
That shall estop me from a righteous death. 

XVII. Having established the prop- 
Osition that disgrace is more fright- 
ful than death, Socrates can now 
answer the question of 28b, if he can 


prove that it would have involved, 
and would still involve, disgrace for 
him not to have followed the pursuit 
which has brought him in danger of 
his life. This point he makes clear by 
an appeal to the analogy of military 
discipline, which, as he claims, applies 
to his relations to the gods. He is a 
soldier in the army of Apollo. 

1. Seva dv einv.. .Atrouw tH TdA- 
fv: much here depends upon disen- 
tangling past, pres., and fut. See 
GMT. 55,3, Rem. The prot. (limiting 
the apod. Seiwa &y efny xré., lit. [ should 
prove to have done a dreadful thing) in- 
cludes various acts in the past which 
are looked upon from a supposed time 
in the fut. It falls into two parts: one, 
marked off by uév, states (in the form 
of a supposition) well-known facts in 
the past; the other, distinguished by 
dé, states a supposed future case in 
connexion with certain present cir- 
cumstances. See on 5. The outra- 
geous conduct for him would be with 
this combination of facts and convic- 
tions, after his past fidelity to human 
trusts, at some fut. time to desert his 
divinely appointed post of duty: 7f 
while then I stood firm I should now 
desert my post. The repetition of yev 
and 3é respectively is for the sake of 
clearness. For the same repetition 
cf. Isocr. vii. 18, map’ ofs wev yap 
MhTe ovdakh phre (nula Tav To.odvTwY 
Kabéotnke un? ai Kploes axpiBets ect, 
mapa TovuTors mev SiapOelperOar Kal 
Tas émekers THY Picewy, BTWOoV SE uHTE 
Aabeiy tots adikodor pddidy ott phre 
Pavepots yevouevors avyyvauns TuxXeEry, 
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A@yvanot, €l, OTE peev [LE OU APXOVTES ETATTOV, OVS UPLELS 


et\co Oe apyew [Lov, KQL €v Ho7udaia KaL eV A pourrodeu KO 


évtadvda 8 ekithdAovs yliyvecOa Tas 
kakondelas, for (they knew) that while 
among those who have neither established 
safeguards nor penalties for such crimes 
nor any strict organization of justice, 
that while among these, I say, even 
righteous characters are corrupted; at 
the same time, where wrong-doers find 
it easy neither to conceal their transgres- 
sions nor to secure condonation when de- 
tected, there I say (they knew that) 
evil dispositions end by dying out. Cf. 
also Gorg. 512 a. Notice that the 
nev Clause is important only with ref- 
erence to the 3¢ clause, upon which 
the main stress is laid; the S¢ clause 
is made prominent through the con- 
trast afforded by the logically subor- 
dinate uév clause. This same relation 
is indicated in the Eng., French, and 
German idiom by the use of some 
word like “while” in the pév clause. 
2. ot dpxovres: not the nine ar- 
chons, but, as the context shows, the 
generals in command upon the field 
of battle.— vpets etAeoGe : the Sixacrai 
are here taken as representing the 
whole &juos, from which they were 
selected by lot. See Introd. 66. Per- 
haps Socrates has also in mind the 
other Athenians present at the trial. 
See on 24e and 25a. The generals 
were elected by show of hands (xe:po- 
roviz) and their electors were the ék- 


KAnoworal. Cf. 25a. 
3. év ILoriSaia .. . Andlo: Poti- 
daea, a Corinthian colony on the 


peninsula Chalcidice, which became 
a tributary ally of Athens without 
wholly abandoning its earlier con- 
nexion with Corinth. Perdiccas, king 
of Macedonia, took advantage of this 
divided allegiance to persuade the Po- 


tidaeans to revolt from Athens, which 
they did in 452 B.c. The Potidaeans, 
with the reinforcements sent them by 
the Peloponnesians, were defeated by 
the Athenian force under Callias. For 
two whole years the town was in- 
vested by land and blockaded by sea, 
and finally made favorable terms with 
the beleaguering force. In the en- 
gagement before the siege of Po- 
tidaea, Socrates saved Alcibiades’s 
life. Cf Symp. 219e-220e, where 
Alcibiades gives a most enthusiastic 
and witty account of the bravery and 
self-denial of Socrates during the 
whole Potidaean campaign, and says 
of the battle in question: 6re yap 7 
waxn hy e& (after) js éuol Kal rapioreta 
(the prize for gallantry in action) &e- 
cav of otpatnyol, ovdels &AAOS ewe Eow- 
cev avOpdmwy 7} ovTOS, TeTpwmEevor (when 
I was wounded) odk e0érwv aroAurety, 
GAAG cuvdiéowoe Kal TH Ora Kal adTdV 
éue. Alcibiades says that Socrates 
ought to have had the prize which was 
given to himself by favoritism. Cf. 
Charm. 153 b e.— The battle at Am- 
phipolis, an Athenian colony on the 
Strymon in Thrace, took place in the 
year 422. The Athenians were defeat- 
ed, and their general, Cleon, perished 
in the rout, while Brasidas, the Spartan 
general, paid for victory with his life. 
— Delium was an enclosure and a 
temple sacred to Apollo in Boeotia 
near Oropus, a border town sometimes 
held by the Athenians and some- 
times by the Boeotians. The battle, 
which was a serious check to the 
power of Athens, resulted in the de- 
feat and death of their general, Hip- 
pocrates. Cf Xen. Mem. iii. 5. 4, ag’ 
ov i Te avy ToAuldn Ta XIAlwy ev Ae 
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just like many another man. 


7) peavreta, pee SeSids Oévarov 


brea Gtbenl ony 


at 


KOL ol 


a are Ms 


| ] 
wed ap p (704. Odvatov Sdievar, wo avapes,, ¢ ov EV 


“soe éot 7 Sorety, gopiv elva eo bvTal*, Soxet yap 


Binevae'é €OTUW a OUK OLOEV. 


. Badeix cuudopa éeyévero nal 7 eey 


‘Immokpatovs em) Anrly, ek Tot- 
tov TeTamelywtat (has been hum- 
bled) pév tev ’AOnvaiwy mpds Tovs 
BowrTovs xré. Notice that both Plato 
and Xen. say ém (not év) AnAlw, be- 
cause at the time there was no ex- 
tended settlement at or near the place. 
For the gallantry of Socrates in the 
retreat, cf. Symp. 221ab. Alcibiades 
was mounted, and therefore could ob- 
serve better than at Potidaea how 
Socrates behaved, and he says: &g.ov 
hv Oedoac0a Swkpdtn, Ste ard AnAtov 
guyh avexamper Td oTpardmedov ... mpa- 
Tov uev boov mepiiv Adxntos (his com- 
panion in flight) r& Eugdpawv eciva: 
€meita OjAos Oy.. 
TovTOV Tod &vOpos, uddAa eppwuevws auv- 
veitat. See also the similar testimony 
of Laches in Lach. 181 b. 

4. gpevov kal éxivSvvevov dro8avety : 
The repeated allusions which are scat- 
tered through Plato’s dialogues to the 
brave conduct of Socrates in these 
battles show that it was well known 
at Athens. — @omep Kal dAdos Tis: 
He is 
careful not to make too much of the 


. ore ef tis Kerra 


oide bev yap oSSeis Tov Oava- 


facts. The indef. rls here means 
some, i.e. any indefinite person, be- 
cause many persons are thought of 
under &AAos. 

5. tov &€ Seov tarrovros: 7.e. now 
that my post is assigned me by the god, 
a circumstance of the supposition «i 
Alto, which is repeated in éevravéa. 

6. as eyo ony te Kal vreAafPov: 
as I thought and understood, sc. when 
I heard the oracle which was given 
to Chaerephon. —&eiv: depends on 
the force of commanding in tartovTos. 
Apollo gives him an injunction, to 
the effect that he must live, etc. 

8. Arrow THY Tafv: so worded as 
to suggest Avmotatiov ypaph, a techni- 
cal phrase of criminal law. Any one 
convicted of Arrotaiéia forfeited his 
civil rights, 7.e. suffered ariuia. 

9. trav: rol, truly, emphasizes this 
repetition of the strong statement 
which begins the chapter. 

14. dG ovK oldev: 
z.e. the same indef. subj. which is to be 
thought of with the preceding infs. 
Cf. below b, and 389d. As a rule, the 
third person, when it means vaguel¥ 
any one (the French on) or anything, is 


“~ : / 
sc. 6 Box@y eidévat, 


EVOS coos bos 
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15 TOV. pie cl ruyyaver TO, dy Opry méyroy peyerroy Ov 29 
TOV dyaBan, Sediace oO as ev <iSdres Si, peyorov tov 
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< : See 


avopes, TOUT@ Kab evravba t Lows Svadéepo ‘Tov Tr 770 hAOv a QV - 
és 
20 Opdireny, | KaL €t Si | To “gopdrepd y TOU “patny elvan, TovT® 


Kal evrav0a: here too. 


that of disbelieving. This meaning 


4, “boo 
av, OTL ovK cidas icaves ae U Tov ev “Avooy ovTw Kab olo- 
on it Lan Ce By AX a +@. ihe 
“hee ovK €idevar™ TO € y abiseh Kat dari Ww TO EAT Lovt, 
: WS Ohne Are A A 
p “Kat dep oO GvOpang, 5 Bru Kaicoy Kat aioxpor éory oi0a 
(ree Ce Ke Axe Lott sand Nei 
vn Lae 7 po oby, ray aK av ov oda. drt KQKG €CTW, & 1) oida « El 
25 ayaa ovr a ff OFXEESE o8Senore doBycopa, ovde pevéopas: 
@aTe OVS et Le VUV Hs: adiere Avure AmLOTHTOVTES, OS ¢ 
not expressed.— Tov @dvarov ovd’ ei: 20. et Sy: if really, ae if, as the eb 
by prolepsis for ov8 ef 6 @avaros, not oracle suggests. 
even whether, i.e. whether death may 21. ov elds... otrw: 1.€. domep 
not actually be. Thus he is as far ovx oida...ov7w. ottws Sums up a 
as possible from knowing that death previous partic. clause, and its force 
is the greatest of harms. Forafuller is nearly so likewise. Cf. Men. 80¢, 
statement, cf. 37b. See on rod Oavd- mavtbs maddrov adtds amopdv ottw kal 
tov, 28 ¢, for the use of the art. Tovs &AAous Gmropeiy TOW. 
15. ov: here, as usual, in the gen- 24. av... éorw: a notable in- 
der of aya0év, which is implied in the _ stance of assimilation. G. 153; H. 
pred. uéyicrov Tay ayaborv. 994. See on ov ed off bt kakdy 
17. rovro: not in the gender of dévtwr,387b. kad is related to dy as 
éua0ia. This makes a smoother sent. d&yad in the next line is related to &. 
than airy més ovk auabia early atn —otda el: see on Toy OdvaTov KTé., 
# «ré., which was the alternative.— above a. 

b aityn 1 éroveltStoros: that very same 26. el adbiere... et ovv adlorte, 
reprehensible, limiting dua@ia and re-  ettrous av: the speaker weakens «i viv 
calling the whole statement made  adiere (if you are now ready to acquit 
above, 21 b-25 e. me) by the explanatory detail of ef 

19. rovTw, TovTw dv: repeated for jor efrorre and by various reiterations 
the greater effect. Both represent of the conditions upon which this re- 
the same point of superiority, 7.e. 67, lease may be granted, until the weaker 
xkté. Notice the cleverness of the clause ef apio:re comes of itself to his 
ellipsis after &@v. Socratesthusevades lips as all that is left of the more 
any too circumstantial praise of him- positively worded prot. with which 
self. For the ellipsis in the leading he began. — amoryoavres: conveys ¢ 
Clause, see on 4... &kwv, 25e.— the idea of disregarding rather than 
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of amioreiy is not uncommon in Plato. 
Cf. Laws, 941 ¢, 6 wev ody weicbels 
huay TE Adyw ce’TUXEL TE Kal eis xpd- 
vov &mavtTa evtvxol, 6 b€ AmioTHoaS 
TO meta TadTa Tomdé Tit paxéodw 
vou. 

27. ov Setv, oiov te etvar: in the 
original form this would be ov @de: 
and ovy oidy té Gotiv. GMT. 15,3; 
H. 853 a. — eioeAOcity: on this use of 
eigépxecba, see Introd. 70 with the 
note. Meletus probably argues: “If 
Socrates had not been prosecuted, his 
evil communications might have been 
ignored; once in court, his case al- 
lows but one verdict. To acquit him 
is to sanction all his heresies.” 

29. et Siachevéotuny : fut. opt. in indir. 
disc. GMT. 26; 69, 1; H. 855 a.— dv 

. Stapbapryjcovrar: an uncommon 
Bie: GMT. 37, 2, n.1; H.845. See 
App. f 

33. éd ote: for const. with inf., 
see GMT. 99; H. 999 a. 

35. ovv: after a digression. 


36. dvdpes “AOnvaior: a fictitious a 


apostrophe. Cf. Dem. vim. 85; ef of 


“EAAnves Epowv@ suas, avdpes "AOnvaio, 


méumeTe ds uas Eéexdorote mpécBets 
kré. See App.—daormdfowat kal dr- 
Aw: you have my friendship and my 
love, but, etc. aond(eca designates the 
greeting of friends. Cf Od. iii. 34-85, 
where Nestor and his sons see Tele- 
machus and Mentes, a@pdo: 7jAGov &ray- 
tes, | xepolv Tr nomrdorvto kar 
edpidacba avwyov. Cf. also Jl.’x. 542, 
tol 5¢ yxapévtes | SekiH HowdCovTo 
emegol Te melArX lolol. 

37. ameloopar: cf. Acts iv. 19, 6 5& 
Tlerpos kal "Iwavyns amonpibévres elroy 
mpos avtTovs: ef Sixaidy éotiw évemioy 
(in the sight) Tod Oct, buav akovery 
MaAAoV 7) TOD Deod KpivarTe, ibid. 
v. 28, weiOapxety (obey) Set Oe@ 
MaAAoy 7) avOpa7rois. 

38. ov py Tavowpar: see on od5év 
Kré., 28a. For ov uh with the subj. 
in strong denials, see GMT. 89, 1; 
H. 1082. 
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50 xiotov movetr a, ro. Bs fardérepa areph ‘melovos. 
Kat L vewrepy KO mpeaBurépy, ¢ OTM Gy errvyxdve, en 

{ 
Kan t Eév@ KaL AOTO, aAdov Se TOUS QOTOLS, 0ow [Lov eyyv- 


41. moddews THS peylorns KTé.: cf. 
Xen. An. vii. 3. 19, mpoceAOay SE kal 
ERevop@vtt ereye* 
yiotns et kal mapa Sev0n 7d cdy bvoma 
peytoréy é€ott. The gen. is in appos. 
with ’A@nvatos =’AOnvav ay. Cf. Hipp. 
Ma. 281e,% iuerépa tev copictay TEx. 
G. 187, n.1; H. 691. For the points 
of superiority, cf. Thue. ii. 35-46. 

42. els codhiav kal loyxvv: for the 
full meaning, cf 88 c-39 d, also Thuc. 
ii. 40, 41. Here ioxvs means the 
strength which rules the kingdom of 
the mind (cogia). Cf. Thue. i. 138, 
where he says of the typical Athenian 
Themistocles: jv yap 6 OeucroKAns, 
BeBadtata 8n pvacews itxvy Snre- 


ov Kal méAews Me 


cas, Kat SiapepdvTws Tt es avTd madrAov 
Etépov &kios Oavpaca. This ovacws 
isxvs, when circumstances disclosed 
its perfection, was codia, the virtue of 
virtues, chiefly prized by Socrates as 


including all others. 
Xpynparev...ivxys: the same prolep- 


sis as that in 29 a, where roy @dva- 
tov is pointedly mentioned before its 
time. Notice the significant use of 
the art. with wvxijs, a word which 


like céua often appears without the 
art. in cases that seem to require it; 
ths accordingly has the force of a 
possessive pron. G.141,n. 2; H. 658. 

45. ovw emedet: 
éddxet, 21 e. 

47. Eprjropan, eferar, enéyéo : these 
words in this order represent the 
process by which Socrates so often 
disconcerted his fellow-countrymen. 
Beginning with a harmless question 
or two, his method soon proved un- 
comfortably scrutinizing (éferdow), and 
generally ended by convicting (éd€éyé&w) 
of ignorance. 

50. TtavTa vewTépw Toijow: Tolety, 
like apatrew and épyd(ec@a, often 
takes in addition to the acc. of the 
thing done a dat. of the person for 
whom the thing is done, but the ace. 
of the person to whom it is done. 
Cf. Xen. An. iii. 2. 8, ofomar yap by 
Nmas ToLavTa Tabeiv via TOUS EXOpovs 
of Ocot morhoerav. Ibid. 24, nal juiv 
by off Ott tpiodopevos (thrice gladly) 
TavT émole, ef Ewpa Nuas méevery Tapa- 
igs si: 


52. dow... €wre yéver: the thought 


see On duws S e 
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5 AA Ads & 


“eo ner 


vray emupeneto Bau: [LTE XPN-, 


rb Wo ey 


obd5pa OS m™s yuxns OTWS b 


as aor) EOTAL, Neyou: OUK EK YpnLaTaV apern viyveTat, 


add’ €€ apeTns ypyjpata Kat TA adda ayala trois avOpe- 


y \ 297 \ , 
TOLS ATAVTA KAL idia KOU dnuooia. 


of Socrates insensibly returns to his 
hearers, in whom he sees embodied 
the whole people of Athens. The cor- 
relative of dow readily suggests itself 
with uardov. Cf. the same case, 39d. 


Cf. Euthyph. 12 ¢, na phy vedrepds yé 


foov ef oUK EAaTTOY }} bow TOPHTEpos. 

55. tTHv To Yew varnperiav: see on 
SovAos, Crit. 50 e, and contrast Tod eov 
Aatpelav, 230; cf. also thy Tod Oeod 
Sdcw duiv, d below; see also on ra 
petéwpa ppovticths, 18 b. srnpecia 
takes the same dat. of interest which 
is found with the verb from which it 
is derived. The Lat. idiom is the 
same, e.g. Cic. de Legg. i. 15.42, Quod 
si iustitia est obtemperatio 
scriptis legibus institutisque 
populorum, ete. 

58. mpotepov: sc. 2} Tis Wuxjs, Which 
has to be supplied out of ds ris Ww- 
xis. mndé is not a third specification 
with ute... unre. It serves only to 
connect oftw odd5pa with mpdrepor, 
and is neg. only because the whole 
idea is neg. 

60. €& dperys xpypara: the foun- 
dation of real prosperity is laid in 
the character; the best of windfalls 
is natural good sense sharpened by 
experience; this is the making of 
your successful man’s character, and 


b % > lal 
El Lev OUVVY TAUTA 


the mending of his fortunes; this is 30 


apeth (skill in the art of right living), 1.e 
wisdom (cogia). See on eis codtar, 
29d. Such is in substance Socrates’s 
theory of getting on in the world, 
which may be gathered from Xeno- 
phon’s Memorabilia in many places: 
see (i. 6) his defence against the go- 
giot7is Antiphon, who accuses him of 
being karodamovias dSiddcKados; (li. 5) 
his hint to a parsimonious friend, éée- 
Tale é€avToy 6mdcou Tots idols eos 
ein; (ii. 6. 22-25) his analysis of what 
makes a kadds Te Kkayabds (gentleman), 
where of all such he says, dtvavrat 
mewovtes ( fusting) kal Supavres &AdTMWS 
citov Kal moTov Kkowwveiv . .. Svvavra 
dé kal xpnudtwy ov povoy Tov TAcove- 
xreiy (selfish greed) amex duevot, voutuws 
(righteously) kowwvety dAAG Kal erapKety 
aAAnAos; and see particularly (ii. 7, 8, 
9,and 10) the success which his practi- 
cal advice brought to his friends Aris- 
tarchus, Euthérus, Crito, and Diodo- 
rus in their various difficulties. For 
a full elaboration of Socrates’s rule 
of righg living in the abstract, see his 
conversation on ed mpdrrew with young 
Callias, 7d ’Aéidxou peipaxiov, Luthyd. 
278 e-282 d, where Cleinias is startled 
to learn that codia is edtuxia (good- 
luck). The gods endow us with such 
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héywr Siapbeipw tovs véous, TavT av ein BraBepd: et dE 


tis pé dnow arta déyew 7 Tavra, ovdev eye. 
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Tadta, painy av, ® AOPnvator, } meiHerbe “AviTw 7 my, 


AP b) , Ey \ 3 ? ¢e 3 aA b x , 
Kal  apleTEe H LN APLETE, WS EMOV OVK GV ToLMCOVTOS 


adda, ovd el péd\dw ToANAKLS TEOVaVaL. 
XVIII. M? OopuBetre, avdpes “APnvaior, ara Eupet- 
vaté pou ots edenOnv tov, un OopuBew ef’ ois av héya, 


QW aKkovew* Kal yap, ws eyw oiuaL, OvHoEeTHe AkovVOoYTES 
: ¥ Ps 8 b 5) Y] e 


HeANW yap ow aTTa vw 


common sense as we have, Huthyph. 
15a, Rep. ii. 366 ec, 375 c-e, 879 b ec; 
we owe it to them that it is possible 
to thrive and in the end to win, fep. 
x. 613, 617 e. 

62. rair dveln BAaBepa: this radra, 
all this, covers more ground than the 
tavta above. The first means what 
Socrates says, the second means that 
and also the fact that he says it. 
“Tf this corrupts the youth, my prac- 
tice in saying it would do harm; but 
the truth cannot corrupt them, there- 
fore my speaking it can do no harm. 
To prove that I am acorrupter of the 
youth, you must prove that I have 
said something else; that cannot be 
proved, for it is not true.” With « 
Siapbetpw, TavT’ dv etn, cf. et @pedovory, 
25 b, where see note. 

63. mpos Tavta: wherefore. 

65. ws éuov xré.: knowing that I 
should never alter my ways.  movnoor- 
tos ay represents moijow ay. GMT. 
41,4; H. 845 and 861. Cf Dem. xix. 
342, Tovs é6Tiovy ay exelvym ToLnoor- 
Tas aynpnkdtes ex THS TOAEwS eoeoOe. 
See on SiapPaphoovTa, 29e. For an 
important question of Ms. reading 
here, see App. For the ei wéAAw used 
as periphrastic fut. see GMT. 25, 2; 
H. 846. For the indic. fut. or subjv. 
pres. in prot. depending upon the opt. 


“aagett 


“5 > @ 
EPeuy Kal adda, eb ols tows 
in apod. with ay, see GMT. 54, 1b; ° 


H. 901 a. 
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66. aoAAdKis: many times or many © 


deaths. 'The Eng. idiom like the 
Greek requires no definite specifica- 
tion such as “to die a hundred 
deaths.” In certain cases in Greek as 
in Eng. a large number is specified. 
Cf. akhkoas mupidkis aya BovAouat, 
Ar. Nub. 738; @rvous (for pea-soup ?) ; 
BaBaidk, wvptanis ev TE Biw, Ran. 65. 
Cf. rpisaopevos, quoted from Xen. An. 
lili. 2. 24 on 30a. Demosthenes not 
unnaturally uses pupianis where he 
exclaims (Ix. 65),Te@vdvat 5€ wupid- 
KLS Kpe:TToy 7) KoAaKela TL TOLnoaL PiAriz- 
mov. — Te8vdavat: the absolute contra- 
dictory of ¢jv, here used rather than 
the somewhat weaker amo@vickety. 
This distinction is, however, not strict- 
ly maintained. Cf 89e, 48d, and the 
similar use of kadety and KekaAjabat, 
yiyvaokev and éyrvwréval, myuvioKev 
and peurjcAa, craoOau and KrexrijcAat. 
XVIII. 2. ois €SeyOnv vpov: he 
asked them su) @opuBetv. See above on 
OopuBeiv, 17d, and on wu) OopvBjonre, 20e. 
3. Kal ydp, péAAw yap, ev yap lore: 
the first ydp is closely connected with 
axoverv, the second goes back to the 
leading clause py OopyBety and ac- 
counts for the renewal of a request 
which the speaker has made three 











5 BoyoeoOe: aha pndapa@s movetre ToUTO. 


10 Bramreo Bar. 
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ev yap Lote, 
Le > \ > , ~ a e > \ 4 > > \ 
EQV EWE ATOKTELVNTE TOLOUTOV OVTA OloV eyw héyw, OVK EME 
peila Bradrpere Vas avTovs: Ewe pev yap ovdev av Bda- 
¥ , » ¥ 2Q\N \ x , 

werev ovre MEdytos ovre Avutos: ovdé yap av dvvawTo- 
ov yap olopat Oewiroy eivar apeivove avdpt vmd yeElpovos 
> z x ¥ Xx > , * 
ATOKTELVELE PEVTAaV Lows H E€ehdoeey 7 
5) , > \ A a ‘9 ¥ a. 

aTYULMOELEV’ AAA TAUTA OVTOS EV LOWS OLETAL Kat addOS 
, - , > \ > b] » b] \ ip’ lan 
TUS 7TOU nine KaKG, e oO ovK olopat, GAAG TOAD pan. 
ov mrovety & OUTOS pup TOLL, avopa ddikws emuyepelv 


Ages Seer 


aToKTWrival. vu OvV, @ avdpes ecidiniits TOANOD O€w 
eya vuirep euavTov amohoyetcbar, ws Tis dv oloiTo, GAN 
UTrep vpav, wy Tr e€apaptynTe wept THY Tod Heod Sdow 


¢e aw b) ~ , \ 3N\ \ b] \ > lA 
Vu E“Lov KaTanpioapeEvoL. X Ev Yap EME ATOKTEWNTE, 


times already. The third ydp, now, 
merely points the new statement for 
which Socrates has been preparing 
Compare the use of dp 
after prons. and advs., e.g. 31 b after 
év0évde, and in general after any pref- 
atory form of words to give point to 
any statement which is expected, as in 
THs yap euns,20e. ydp with this force 
is esp. freq. after 6 5¢ (7d 5€) uéeyioror, 
SevoTatoy, also after onuciov 5é, Texwh- 
puoy dSé€ and other favorite idioms of 
like import in Plato and the orators. 
H. 1050, 4 a. 

5. BoyoeoGe: this is more than a 
disturbance (@opuBety) ; it is an outcry. 

9. Oepirov apelvovr dvipt PBAartrTe- 
o8a: cf 21 b. Oeuirdy takes the dat., 
and, after the analogy of ¢eo7.v, an 
inf. (BAdmrecOa) is added. The pass. 
BAdrrecbac makes this const. appear 
more unusual than e.g. in Phaedo, 67 b, 
uh Kabap@ (unclean) yap rabapod epd- 
mTeoOat 2) Ov Oewitdy 7. For the im- 
port of the words @¢uis and @eurdy, 
see on od yap béuis, 21 b, 


10. atroxretvere pevTay, 7 GTedcrevev : 
amoxreivery is used here secondarily of 
the dicacrai and the whole people, 
and primarily of the accusers whose 
prosecution aims at compassing Soc- 
rates’s death. aria involved the for- 
feiture of some or of all the rights 
of citizenship. In the latter case the 
a&tiuos was looked upon by the state 
as dead, z.e. he had suffered “ civil 


death” (la morte civile), and his 


property, having no recognized owner, 
was confiscated. Cf. Rep. viii. 553b, 
eis SikaoThpioy eumecdvtTa bd cviopay- 
Tav 2) arobavdvta } éxmecdvta } aTi- 
uwdévta kal Thy ovolarv a&racay 
a@moBardvtTa. See App. 

11. adAdos tis tov: many another. 
See on &AdAos, 28 e. 

15. GAN vrép wav: cf Euthyphro’s 
remark just before the trial, Euthyph. 
5b ec, ef dpa cue emixeiphoese (6 MéAn- 
Tos), eUpoyw av, @s oiuot, Orn cabpds 
(rotten) éor1, kal TOAD &Y HutY Tpd- 
Tepov wepl exelvov Adyos yévor 
To €v TS Sixactnply 7) wept emod. 
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; | > tA f C/ 
A sare A Q 
ov padiws ahNov TOLOUTOY EVPHTETE, ATEXVAS, EL KALyehoLO- 30 


TWAATOQNOS 


on“ 


TEPOV ETE, TPOTKELEVOY TH TOAEL | viro Tov Geov|, wazep 


“Sy an SOKEL O Oeds € Ee 2) TONEL mpooreb ELKEVAL, TOLOUTOV 


TLUa OS VLAS evELpwv “KL reiOov Kal évedifev eva EKa- 


18. drexvas ...mpooKeipevov : added 
instead of a clause with ojos to ex- 


plain towittov. See on oios Seddc0at, 


31 a.—el kal yeAovoTepov eltrety: though ° 


it sounds rather absurd to say so, or 
better, ‘if I may use such a ludicrous 
figure of speech.” ‘This is thrown in 
to prepare his hearers for the humor- 
ous treatment of a serious subject 
which follows. <A close scrutiny of 
the simile shows that Socrates mis- 
trusted the sovereign people. mpockei- 
nevoy is the regular pass. of mpoorid€- 
vat. See below (22) for the same idea 
put actively. See App. for the reading 
br) Tod Oeod, and for the remaining 
difficulties here involved. 

21. vawo piwtos Tivos: by a gadfly. 
For this word, cf. Aesch. Supp. 307, 
308, BonAdtny (ox-driving) wiwra Kw7- 
tipiov (urging on), oiorpoy (gadfly) ka- 
Aovow avtdy oi NelAov méAas. Also 
in the Prometheus Io’s tormentor is 
calied oiarpos (567) and ofdvcrouos 
puvw (674 f.). Here the tormentor of 
Athens is a immnaAatns pio. No- 
tice how humorously (yeAodTepov) the 
situation is met. First the Athenians 
are compared to a horse bothered out 
of inaction by a buzzing horse-fly. 
The metaphor of the horse is not 
pressed, but that of the uty is inge- 
niously elaborated as follows: “Soc- 
rates gives them no rest but bores 
them all day long (mpocrabiGwy), and 
does not allow them even a nap; he 
bothers them incessantly when they 


are drowsing (of vuord(orTes). 
they make an impatient dash (kpov- 
cgavtes) at him which deprives them 
forever of his company.” For similar 
irony, cf. Verg. Aen. vi. 90, nec Teu- 
cris addita Juno|Usquam abe- 
rit. sve is by some taken in its 
later and metaphorical sense of spur. 
See App. —Ttvos: like the Lat. q ui- 


dam used to qualify an expression 
which is startling. — otov 54 pou Soxet 
6 Oeds ... mpoorePerkévar: lit. an which 
capacity God seems to me to have fas- 
tened me upon the state,—such an one 
(in fact) as never ceases, etc., a repe- 
tition of mpockeiwevov [imd Tod Ocov]. 
Avoid the awkwardness of too lit. 
translation. Notice that ofov really re- 
fers not to the uiwy simply but to the 
ow engaged in enlivening the horse. 
This is implied by rowdtév tia and 
the explanatory clause with 6s. 

23. dveSifwv exacrov: dvediCev alone 
requires the dat. Cf. II. ii. 254, 7é viv 
"Arpelin “Ayaméuvovi mroimevt 
Andy hom dverdiCwy, and below 41e. 
The ace. here is due to the prepon- 
derating influence of ref@wv; both zel- 
Owy and oveidi(wy are however intro- 
duced simply to explain éyefpwy, with 
which they are as it were in apposi- 
tion. The awakening process here 
thought of prob. consisted of ques- 
tions persuasive in part and partly 
reprehensive. 

24. THv hEepav... moorkabifev: 
this specifies the means by which the 
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grov ovdev Travopar THY yuepar Dea 


hn? 


25 tan Lp" s ei aos ov pedis v UpLW a lhe o dy 
Opes, GAN’ ng EMLOL metOno Oe, peireo de Lov: vues oy igs 
ray > a dy Ooperor, WOTED Ob poaracovtes éyeupopevor, 


(i) OL 4 wt. ha 


Kpovoarres av pe, TeFopevou “Apvre, padios av OTOKTEL-, 


VOLTE, eira TOV Nourov Biow ca cooiiaies Scarehotr’ av, él 


30 al twa addov 6 Oeds vpiv emuirepipeve Knope EVOS ULOD. ¥ 


OTe 0 eye, Tuyxava av TOLOUTOS, otos umo Tov OGeou 7H 


ronee SeSdeBau, evbevse & QV Karavoroatre yp Ov yap avOpw- b 


TWe EOLKE TO ee TOV pe E{LAUTOU ar avTev by end 


Kal dvéxeabau TOV OLKELWY apeRoup ever TOTaUTA Hon € i 


35 TO de age TPATTEW Gel, idta EKATH Mporvovres 
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ravraxoo mpooKalt- 31 


@OTEP ma:répo. n ddeh pov mpeaBvrepor, re(Oovra. Soe fon 


heto Oar aperns. Kat el peaTou TL ato ‘TOUTWY deréhavop 


Kal po Gov hay. Bavev TAUTO ape hevouar. <ixop av TWa 


_ oyov Coby Se) 6 épare On Kal QUTOL, OTL Ob Kariyyopor TaN- 


40 Na TaVTa gyaraxyvTws ouTw KaTNYOROVITES TOUTO vE 
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process of awakening, indicated a. 


the three preceding partics., was made 
possible. Pres. and aor. partics. ex- 
press the means, as the fut. partic. ex- 
presses purpose. GMT. 109; H. 969. 

26. tows tax’ dv: may be perhaps, 
a combination which is by no means 
infrequent. The importance of fadiws 
is well indicated by the repetition of 
the av, which has already served to em- 
phasize xcpotcayvtes. Notice, however, 
that grammatically it is required only 
once and goes with the verb of the 
apod. amoxreivaire. 
av, 17d. 

27. domep ol vuordlovTes Kré.: like 
men disturbed in their nap. This sar- 
casm could not fail to raise a laugh 
at Athens where the 8:kaorHs vuora- 
(#y was a common sight. Cf Rep. 
405 c, undev SeicOar vuordovTos 


See on domep ovv 


1 pea Cf. Quint. Jnst. iv. 1. 73. 
29. eira: see On mimovyTa KTé., 23 ce. 
31. otos SeS000a: cf. Crit. "46 b. 

For the inf. without the art., limiting 

certain adjs. and advs., see GMT. 93; 

H. 1000. 

32. ov yap: see on al ydp, 80 c. — 
avOpwrivw: the neut. used subst. Cf 
Phaed. 62d, éoixe todTo tb 7m. Com- 
monly the neut. is used predicatively, 
€.g. €oike TOUTO UTOTOY elvat. 

34. avéxer Oar apedoupevav: for the 
ace. or gen. allowed with this verb, 
and for the added partic. see GMT. 
112, 2, n.2; H. 983. 

37. et péevrou: if, to be sure. Tol in- 
fluences the apod. (e?xov ay kré.) as 
well, then at least I should have some 
reason, i.e. there would be an obvious 
explanation of my conduct. Cf 54b, 
avtol Tax’ dv Adyor Exorev KTE. 
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HAATONOS 


Cow rews | a “Ss, 


ovy Otol re Pyenanien dravaurxuyrhoa, inc aenei ee. coeo pea p- 


Tupa, WS eyo Tore TWa n empataunv puabov 7 Y) NTNT A.’ 


e \ , > 3 x 4 x , ¢e ) ~ 
LKQVOV Yap, OLILQL, cyw TAPEKOMAL TOV PapTupa, WS andy 


V4 \ 4 
héyw, THV TEVviaV. 


XIX. 


"lows av ovv dofevev ATOTOV Elva OTL on eyo 


idia pev TavTa Ev. Bovdevo TEpuay KOU Tohum payee, 


Sealioke Sé od ToApe dvaBaivwv Els TO am\A\NnOos TO VpLeETE- 


Al. ovy oloi re: “They would doubt- 
less make the assertion, cf 19d; but 
what they did not find it practicable 
to do was to bring evidence in sup- 
port of it.” R. The leading idea of the 
clause amravacxuyTioa... wapTupa 1s 
expressed in the partic., not in amavar- 
oxuvtjoa. For cases where aicxd- 
veoOa, used with a partic., does not 
contain the main idea, cf. 28 b, 29 d, 
Crit. 53¢. — TovTo atravatcxuvTy- 
oa: sc. TalTny Thy advaioxXuYTiay ama- 
vacxuyTjoa. ard in this compound 
contributes the idea of completion, 
which in the case of shamelessness 
involves going to an extreme, to go to 
such an extreme with their shamelessness, 
or, to be so absolutely shameless as this. 
The kindred notion of fulfilling a 
task undertaken is also involved. Cf 
Xen. An. iii. 2. 18, drodvovorv, meaning 
pay off the arrears of a promised sacri- 
Sice. 

43. Tov paptupa: sc. mapéxomat mdp- 
tupa Kal 6 udptus dv mapéxouat ixavds 
éorw. Cf. 20e.. ixavdy is used predi- 
catively, and the necessity of the art. 
is obvious. 

XIX. 1. tows dv ovv Sofeev aro- 
arov: Socrates has two good reasons: 
(1) his divine mission, (2) the per- 
sonal disaster involved in any other 
course. Of these the first really in- 
cludes the second. That he did not 
regard abstention from public duty 
as in itself commendable is proved 


by his conversation with Charmides 
(Xen. Mem. iii. 7), déidAoyov pev &vdpa 
bvTa, OKvovvTa Se mpoorévac THE Shum 
(to address the people) nal trav Tis 
He 


/ 
el O€ Tis, 


moAEwWS TpayudTwy emmedcioOa. 
pointedly asks Charmides: 


duvatos av TeV THs WoAEwS TpayUdTwV 


emimeAduevos Thy Te wéAW adgew (ad-" 


vance the common weal) kat avtis die 
TodTO TiywaoOal, dKvOin 5) TOUTO mpaTTELY 
ovk by eikdtws SeiAds voul(orro; See 
also ibid. i. 6. 15. 

2. mwodvumpaypove: am a busybody. 
See on meprepyd¢erat, 19 b. Nothing 
short of a divine mission could Jjus- 
tify this. Plato invariably uses the 
word in an unfavorable sense. Cf. 
Gorg. 526 ©, avipds pirocdpou Ta abTod 
mpdtavtos Kal od moAumparywovicayTos 
év Tr Blw. There is a subtle irony in 
moAumpaywov® as here used by Soc- 
rates. It was his business to mind 
other people’s business, therefore he 
was far from being. really woAvumpd- 
ypov. Cf. Xen. Mem. iii. 11.16, kal 6 
Swxparns emioxadntwy (ridiculing) thy 
aitod ampaynwootyny (abstention from 
business), AAA’, @ @eodd7n,” Epn, “ 
mdvu mor pddiy éote cxorAdoa (be at 
leisure) kal yap 11a mpdyuata modkAg 
kal Snudora mapéxet mor doxoAlay (keep 
me busy).” Cf. dd3ab. 

3. dvaBalvev els To mAnGos: there 


31 


d1 


is no implication, as in 17d, of én. 


To Bjya. The rA7j@0s commonly assem- 
bled in the Pnyx, to which Socrates 
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pov EvupBovhevew TH mode. TovTOV S€ alriov eat db bets 31 


9 ~ , > / A , Y As 
e“ov TohAaKis aKnKoate ToAAayou héyovTos, OTe prow Detdov 
\ / rs , A \ \ 5 gin. ~ 
TL Kal Sayovioy yiyverar, [Pwv7y|,6 dy Kal ev TH ypady 
> “~ , 5 ys > \ 4 ~ / > > 
ETUKOPL@OaV MédnTos eypdibato: esol b€ TOUTS éorw ex 
\ > Personne 4 , a) 4 > A 
TALOOS ApECLEVOV avy Tis yryvomevn, H OTav yévyTar det 
GTroTpEeTEL ME TOUTO O av péAhw TpaTTEY, TPOTp€rret O€ OV- 
MOTE’ TOUTO EGTW O LOL EVAVTLOUTAL TA TOALTLKA TPATTELW. 
Kal TayKahos yé joe Ooxel évavtiova bar: ed yap Lote, @ 


HOR 9 a) ie ee , > , s \ 
avopes AOnvatot, EL Ey TAaNaL setae ny dee te TO 
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agpehy KY an OUT * av i houd P< Kat pot fin CN ae 7 / | 
bap acd be 

eyo ie ao OU Pea ne oly pero oubyoetaul — eWOnroudtt. 
ye Get pi ¥ ei SAL . Taig 

ot € Upiy OVTE de a x El ovder ‘yunotos évavrLovpeyos- 

fot feu’, “Trt & Raa aA Alin Ye aed don 

KOU AKO AOD OANA : Lt ca 


forum ” qua uel 


vivvea Oar aia dvayKaiov EOTL TOV 10 OvrU paxer; 


thus would, like every one else, be 
obliged to ascend. Cf. Dem. xvii. 
169, iuets S cis thy exnkaAnalav 
émopeverbe kal... mas 6 Shuos &vw 
ka0n7T0.—TO TANVOS TO UETEPOV: See 
On Te wANGEL, 21 a. 

5. Oeiov te kal Saypoviov ylyverar, 
[dwvy |: see Introd. 27, with first nN. on 


p. 21, and 32. gwyvf is explanatory of 


the vague @eidy tt kal daydmov, and 
is in the pred.: a something divine and 
Jrom God manifests itself to me, a voice. 
This thought is earnestly reiterated 
below in nearly the same words. See 
App. 
see on 0 S€é kal, 28a. 
—emkopwdoav: Meletus caricatured 
Socrates’s utterances about the Oe7dv tu 
kat Saudviov by making them out to 
be the belief in kaivd Samudma. Cf. 26e. 
7. €K maddos aptdpevov: ever since 
my boyhood. This partic. followed by 
amd or éx, when time is referred to, 


Taha, av ETON NI «keg Kal opt, av vas 


KQL - 7 pospoye: év 7] monet 


qf ‘A 
€VOV 


corresponds to various idioms, here to 
ever since. ‘The case of the partic. is 
that of the word which it limits. Cf. 
Legg, ii. 661 b, tadrd éort adikois Kd- 
KiotTa kvumavta, apidueva amd Tis 
byletas. 

9. amrorpemet, €vayvTiovTaL TPATTELY : 
cf. 32b, and see on pndev moiety. — 
Touro: governed by mpdrreiv, which is 
expressed in the subordinate clause. 
Cf. Lach. 179 a, dveivar adrods & TH 
BovaAovrat roreiv, to leave them free to do 
what they wish. 

12. mada... mddau: the rights and 
duties of Athenian citizenship began 
as soon as a man was twenty. 

13. aroddAn, opedAykyn: the earlier 
Att. writers rarely use the plpf. in 
-ev, G.119,4; H. 458 a. 

15. ov, ove, ove, ovdevi: a re- 
markable repetition of the neg. Cf 
o4 e. 


16. yvnrlws: uprightly or openly. 
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Oe Meydna O foc: 


Lea A NITE 


TOUTWV, OU Adyous, Ay 0 pels rare, 
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fy 


ebnw- G Ete. Lin we ba Sales 


~ 


Sdeaiay, kay el eas Ohiyov Jeon owbijore: 
be, polity rhe 


py dour 


CATE 5% [ou TH €LOL EuuBeBnedza, | Wa, ‘€l NTE, OTL. /oupy 


Sat ek oe ey ew 


ie 7 


Sabeceeov. Sé dua amodoiuyy. ~ 


19. wal ei: introduces a very ex- 
treme form of supposition, implying 
that even then the conclusion is unas- 
sailable; «i «ai (cf 50 e) introduces a 
condition implying that in that case, 
as in many others, the conclusion re- 
mains. See H. 1053, 1, 2. 

20. aGAAd py: and not. The Eng. 
idiom avoids the Greek abruptness. 
For aAdAd in abrupt transitions, see 
H. 1046, 2b. 

XX. 2. ov Aoyous kré.: as Demos- 
thenes says (11. 12), Gras wey Adyos, 
dy arn Ta modyuata (deeds), warady rt 
(folly) aiverat kal xcevdv. Cf. Lach. 
188 e-e, where the harmony of a 
man’s deeds and words is spoken of 
as T@ byte Civ hpuocmévos avtos abtod 
tov Blov ciupwvov Tois Adyos mpds Ta 
Epya, atexvas Swpiotl . .. hmrep movn 
‘EAAnUiKH eotiv appovia, really living in 
tune, where a man makes his own life a 
concord of words and deeds, composed 
really in the Dorian mode, which is the 
only true Greek harmony.—o vpets kTé. : 
the audience as representing the Athe- 
nians in general. “You appreciate 
facts only, there is no nonsense about 
you.” Here appears what amounts 
to the common témos of rehearsing a 
man’s services in his own defence, of 
which practice Lysias (x11. 58) says, 
ov yap 5) ovde TovTO ad’T@ MpoohKe 
moijoa, rep ev THdE TH WoAEL ElOiopuE- 
vov éoTl, mpos meyvy TH KAaTNYOpN- 
méva mndév GmoAoyetaat, meph de 


Cay eve SreuedBoyse Ta.pd. TO Sidaroy. beicas Odvaror, nal 


& yne® wel 


a 


Epo O€ U vp gopmucd pev Kat 


opav avTa@y erepa A€yorTes (raising side 


wssues) éviote ébamat@ow, buiy amo-- 


SerkvvvTes WS OTpPAaTL@TaL aya- 
Ooi eiotv xré. For another instance 
of this practice indulged in, cf 28 e- 
29 a. 

3. ovd av evi: stronger than ovddev) 
ay. Cf. Gorg. 512 e, thy civapyévny 
(fate) ovS &v ets éxpvyo., and ibid. 
521 ¢, &s wot SoKets, @ SHKpares, misTEv- 
ev und? dy ev TovTwy Tabeiy..., How 
confident you seem, Socrates, that you 
never will suffer any of these things! 
G. 77,1, sU2 3° 52908: 

4. vrevkaPouse : second aor. opt. from 
dmeikery With a appended to the stem, 
i.e. bwen-. G. 119,11; H. 494 and a. 
The present trenmddev, like Siwxdbev 
(Sidxev), aguvyddew (dudvev) and cxe- 
dew (Zxewv), is prob. a fiction. It is 
hard to prove that this 6 adds strength 
to the meaning of émetxew. In certain 
cases this @ is appended in the pres. 
TEAC, Paddew, pArceyeberv. Cf. Curt. 
Griech. Etym. pp. 62 and 63. 

5. dpa arodotpny: if this, as Schanz 
maintains, is what Plato really wrote, 
the necessary ay gets itself supplied 
from ov5’ dy évt above. Cron, fol- 
lowing Stallbaum, writes Gua kal dua 
&éy; Riddell defends Ast’s conjecture, 
&ua kav. The text here still remains 
hard to establish. See App. — dop- 
TuKa Kal: Stkavika: cheap and tedious 
commonplaces, a collocation which 
suggests the words of Callicles, who, 
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dpxiy obSeuiar TOTOTE np&a € cy, ™, qToNét, éBovheuga d€: 


KaL ETUYEY NU@V 1 pudy "AVTLOX IS TPUTAVEVOVTA, OTE 


by way of reproof, says to Socrates 
(Gorg. 482 
Tes, els TolavTa ayers PopTika Kar 
Snenyopikd, ddoxwy thy adnbeay 
Sidkery goptind. Cf. Rep. ii. 367 a, 
TaUTA... Opacimaxds Te Kal 4AAOS Tod 
Tis umep Sixacoovvns Te Kal adixias Aé- 
youv &y, metacTpépoyTes adToiv Thy 
Stvauiv popTtika@s, bs y euol Sone?. 
For Snunyopixd, which has the sense 
of in bad taste, cf. Gorg. 494 ec, where 
Callicles, shocked at Socrates’s re- 
marks, says as &romos el, & Séxpares, 
kal arexvas Snunydpos. See alsoon 
KekaAAternucvous, 17¢e. It was com- 
mon in the courts and assemblies at 
Athens for the speakers to call a 
spade a spade. Of course they al- 
ways declared that they must speak 
the truth, and the whole truth. This 
duty was often made the pretext for 
utterances not strictly in good taste. 

7. éBovrAevea Se: but I was chosen 
to the senate, i.e. the senate of five 
hundred, chosen by lot. One of this 
senate’s chief duties was to act as a 
committee, so to speak, before whom 
came, in the first instance, the ques- 
tions to be dealt with by the éxxancta 
(assembly). A preliminary decree (zpo- 
BovAevua) from this senate was the 
regular form in which matters came 
before the assembly. 

8. Ervxev... mputavevovuca: the 
fifty representatives in the senate of 
each of the ten tribes (each @vA7v tak- 
ing its turn in an order yearly deter- 
mined by lot) had the general charge 
of the business of the senate, and 
directed the meetings both of the 
senate and of the popular assembly, 
for 36 or 86 days, 7.c. one tenth of the 


e) ob yap TS bvTL, ® Saxpa- 


lunar year of 354 days, or in leap- * 
years, for 58 or 39 days. Of this board 
of fifty (whose members were called 
mputavers during its term of office) one 
member was chosen every day by lot, 
as émordtns, or president. The ém- 
oradtns held the keys of the public 
treasury and of the public repository 
of records, also the seal of the com- 
monweaith, and, further, presided at 
all meetings of the senate and of the 
assembly. Later (prob. in 378 B.c., 
the archonship of Nausinicus, when 
the board of nine mpéedpo1, whom the 
emiatatns chose every morning by 
lot from the non-prytanising tribes, 
was established) a new officer, the 
emioTaTns TaY mpoédpwv, relieved him 
of this last duty. In Socrates’s time, 
the gvA} mputavevovoa, and the ém- 
aoratns of the day, had the responsi- 
bility of putting to the vote (émJ7- 
pice) any question that arose or of 
refusing to allowa vote. Socrates be- 
longed to the Sjuos "AAwmexh, in the 
gpvadn Avtioxis. Notice the addition of 
’Avtioxis here without the art. and as 
an afterthought; juayv 7 dvdn would 
have been sufficient, though less cir- 
cumstantial.— ote vpets xré.: after 
the Athenian success off the islands 
called Arginusae, in 406 B.c. This 
battle is also spoken of as 7 wep) Aé- 
aBov vavuaxia, Xen. Hell. ii. 3. 82-35. 
The victorious generals were promptly 
prosecuted for remissness in the per- 
formance of their duty. Accused of 
having shown criminal neglect in fail- 
ing to gather up the dead and save 
those who, at the end of the engage- 
ment, were floating about on wrecks, 
they pleaded “ not guilty.” The squad- 
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ron detailed for this duty had been hin- 
dered, they said, by stress of weather. 
The main fleet went in pursuit of 
the worsted enemy. The details of 
the case for and against them cannot 
satisfactorily be made out, though 
the reasons are many and strong for 
thinking them innocent. The ille- 
gality of the procedure by which they 
were condemned is undoubted. They 
were condemned avéuws (1) because 
judgment was passed upon them 46p0- 
ous, Le. mia Whdw &mravtas,— this was 
illegal, since not only the general 
practice at Athens, but the decree of 
Cannonus (7b Kavywyov Whdiopa) pro- 
vided Siva (apart) Exaotov kpivew,— 
(2) because they had not reasonable 
time allowed them for preparing and 
presenting their defence. Cf. Xen. 
Hell. i. 7. 5, Bpaxéa Exaoros amedoyh- 





gato, ov yap wpovrTedyn chict Ad- 
yos kata Toy vémuov. See Xen. 
Hell. i. 6. 33 ff. and 7; Mem. i. 1. 18; 
LY 402. 

9. rovs S€ka otTparnyovs : the round 
number of all the generals is given 
here. One of the ten, Archestratus, 
died at Mitylene, where Conon, an- 
other .of them, was still blockaded 
when the battle was fought. Of the 
remaining eight who were in the bat- 
tle, two, Protomachus and Aristoge- 
nes, flatly refused to obey the sum- 
mons to return to Athens. Thus only 
six reached Athens, and .these, Peri- 
cles, Lysias, Diomedon, Erasinides, 
Aristoerates, and Thrasyllus, were put 
to death.— rovs €k THS vavpaxtas: 
not only the dead but those who 
were floating about in danger of their 


dives. Cf. Xen. Hell.:3. 7.14, Tapnade 


an, 

5€ tis els Thy exxaAnolay pdcxwv em) 
Tevxous GApitwy (on a meal-barrel) 
awOijvar emutéAAew (enjoined upon) & 
avT@ Tovs amoAAvpEvous (those who were 
drowning), éav owOh amayyciAa TE SH- 
Me, OTL ol OTpaTHyol odK aveldovTo (res- 
cued) tovs apiotous brép Tis mwarTpidos 
yevouevous. Cf. Xen. An.i. 2.3, where 
Tous €k TaY TdAEwY is equiv. tO Tods 
é€v Tats méAcow ivtas ek TOV TdAEwr. 
Here the fuller expression would per- 
haps be ov« dveAouévous ek THS vavma- 
xlas Tovs ev adTH vavuaxnoavtTas Te Kal 
Kkak@s wempaydotas. G. 191, nN. 6; H. 
788 a. For this subst. use of of ék 
with the gen. there are many paral- 
lels; such subst. use is common with 
preps. denoting close relation to their 
object, —in, on, from, etc. Notice the 
point given to rapayduws by its posi- 
tion; it comes in almost as if it began 
an independent sent. Cf Lach. 183b, 
ToydpTo. os &y olntat Tpaywdlav Kadws 
moety .. . evOUs Sevpo PépeTa Kal Toidd* 
émideikvuow eikdtTws. Xenophon says 
that the Athenians soon repented of 
their rash and illegal action. Cf Xen. 
Hell. i. 6. 35, kal od méAAW XpdvyH BaTe- 
pov meTeuede Tors AOnvatos kal enoi- 
cavTo, ottives Tov SHuov e-nmwatnoay 
(deceived) mpoBodrAas avtTa@y etvat 
(their case was thus prejudiced by an 
informal vote of the assembly) «al 
eyyuntas KkatTactTHagalr, ews by 
kptOe@crv. The fate of these generals 
was remembered thirty years after- 
ward by the Athenian admiral Cha- 
brias. He won a great victory off 
Naxos (xB.c. 876) but neglected to 
pursue the enemy, in order to save 
the men on the wrecks and bury the 
dead. Cf. Diod. xv. 35. 
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12. yvavTiiyv: used Momiay bi a man caught infact ‘tual {Sih OF. 


as often.-—-pydev moveitv: after the 
neg. idea in jvavTiddnv. GMT. 95, 2, 
n.la; H.963and 1029. Butcfi3lde. 

13. kal evavria ebyndiodpny: and I 
voted against it, v.e. allowing the ques- 
tion tobe put. See App. Socrates was 
émiotatns Tov mpuvTavewy On this day 
and followed up this opposition, — 
manifested when in consultation with 
the other mputdveis,— by absolutely 
refusing to put the question to vote. 
Cf. Gorg.474a; Xen. Mem. i. 1. 8; iv. 
4.2. Fora different account of the 
facts, see Grote’s Greece, c. 64, jin. 
Connect évavria éWydicduny with udvos 
TOV TpvTdvewy, — EVOELKVUVGL, OATOYELV : 
evdeitis and amaywyh were two sum- 
mary methods of procedure in mak- 
ing prosecutions. Both dispensed 
with the usual delay, and allowed the 
magistrates (in évdeiéis, it was the 
board of the Thesmothetae; in ama- 
ywyn, it was usually the board called 
of €vdexa) to deal summarily with cer- 
tain charges. éyde:éis was a form of 
summary indictment, laying informa- 
tion usually against one who dis- 
charged functions or exercised rights 
for which he was legally disqualified, 
as when an a&tmos entered public 
places in Athens; araywyh was the 
summary arrest and giving in charge 


Poll. vir. 49, 7 8€ draywy%h, dra 
Tis ov €aoty evdbel~acOat wy mapdvTa 
TovTOV mwapdyvTa em avTopopw AaBwv 
amayayn. The two processes might 
therefore be used in the same case. 

14. rav AyTépwv: these professional 
speakers had no class privileges; only 
their more frequent speaking distin- 
guished them from ordinary citizens. 

15. Bowvrav: cf. Xen. Hell. i. 7. 12, 
To 5€ wANV0s Boa Sewoy elvar, ei uh Ths 
édoer Toy Oiuov mpdtTew 0 av BovAn- 
tat. Apparently the crowd jeered 
at Socrates. Cf Gorg. 474 a, mépvar 
(a year ago) BovAevew Aaxwy, ered) 7 
van émputdveve kal eer we emibynpicery, 
yéAwta Twapetxov Kal ovK Are 
oTauny ewivngicery. 

16. peQ vpav yeverOar: 
myself on your side. 

19. ot tpidxovta: they were called 
the Thirty rather than the Thirty Ty- 
rants.—av: in turn. Both democ- 
racy and oligarchy, however opposed 
in other respects, agreed in attempt- 
ing to interfere with the independence 
of Socrates. 

20. eis tHv @orov: the Rotunda. 
The name oxids was also applied to it 
from its resemblance to a parasol. 
Cf. Harp. (s.v. @éAos) who further 
says it was the place émov éori@yTa 
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ékelvou ToNdois TONG Seer Boobsacrye as, mer 
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pnd dydo Lov épytlea Bau, TovTov O€ TO Tay she ene , 
yap éxelyn 1 apxXyn ovK e&émdn€ev ‘ovTws (oxvpa oboa, 
@OTE GOLKOV TL epy aa ao0a, ah’ émevdy €x THS Oddov 
é€nOomev, ol pev sl bias @XOVTO els Lahapiva Kat yya- 


(dine) of mputdves. Cf. eh “Poll. 
vill. 155, # @dA0s ey # ovvedelmvouy 
ExdOTNS Huepas MevTHkovTa THs TeV 
mevtakoclwy BovdAjs, N mpuTavev- 
ovca muah. Cf. E. M. s.v. Oddo 
dpophy eixe Tepipeph oixodounThy, odx) 
EvAtyny, @s Ta BAAG oikodounuata. The 
Thirty used the @dAos as their official 
residence. 

21. Aéovra: Leon of Salamis was 
an Athenian general. He, like Ly- 
sias’s brother Polemarchus and many 
others (Xen. fell. ii. 3.89), fell a vic- 
tim of the rapacity of the Thirty. — 
oia: i.e. Toadta yap. Cf. Cic. Cat. 
m1. 10. 25, quale bellum nulla 

.barbaria...gessit.—68y: in 
speaking of an incontrovertible fact, 
indeed. Notice the order of words. 

23. dvarAnoat: implicate, the Lat. 
implere, or contaminare. dyvd- 
mews is used similarly. Cf Phaed. 
67a, day Ore pdAwota mndev b6mltae- 
MeV TH ThuaTL UNSE KOLYWYOMEY, 
btt wy (except so far as) waca avdyrn, 
mnde avamwiuTtAwmmecOa THS TOUTOU 
gioews. With this passage cf. espe- 
cially Antipho, 11. a, 10, cvyratamm- 
mAdvat tovs avatiovs. For the facts, 
cf. Lys. x11. 98, cuvwpedciobar pev "yap 


juas oun klouv, cuvdtaBdrAAcoOat 


S avaynacov. See also Critias’s 
speech in the Odeum, Xen. fell. ii, 4. 


D: Se? ovv buas, domep kab Tidy mebe- 
fere oUTw Kal Tay KiWdbvwY peTéexeL. 
TOV OvV KaTElAeypevwy "EAevowlwy ka- 
Taynpirtéov éeotivy, iva TaVTa Nmcv 
kal Oapp7te kal poBjaGe. 

24. el pr dypotkotepov xv eltety: 
a supposition contrary to fact with 
suppressed apod. used by way of show- 
ing hesitation. Cf the same const. 
in Euthyd. 285 e, & kéve @ovpice, ci wh 
aypotkdtepov nv eimwety, elroy 
gol eis Kepadnhy,’ 8 Tt paddy mou 
kal Tav &AAwy KaTtapevder KTE. The 
usages of gentle speech at Athens 
adopted this formula to soften and 
excuse a strong expression. Cf. Gorg. 
509 a, ratvrTa... 
kal ef dypoudtepoy eimety eat, 710 7- 
pots Kal adapavtivois Adyots. 
The aypoudrepdy ti, for which Soc- 
rates apologizes, is undoubtedly the 
curt and blunt colloquialism of péAce 
pot ovd étiovv. Such an apology per- 
haps would prepare the less sensitive 
modern for language not less curt 
and blunt, but far more “ colloquial.” 

26. tovrov 8: pointedly summa- 
rizes the preceding clause. 

28. wore: not the correlative of 
ottws, but to be connected immedi- 
ately with égérAntev. The idiom ék- 
TANTTEWw Tie els TL IS Similar. 

29. @xovTo, sxopnv: went straight 
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off. The recurrence of the same 
word only makes more plain the dif- 
erence of the courses pursued. 

31. Sia Trax€wv: a common expres- 
sion with Thucydides and Xenophon, 
equiv. to da taxous. Cf. did Bpaxéwr, 
Prot.359a; Gorg. 449a. The Thirty 
were only eight months (June 404- 
Febr. 403) in power, for they ceased 
to rule when Critias fell at Munychia 
in the engagement with Thrasybulus 
and the returned exiles. In the in- 
terim before the restoration of the 
democracy, ten men, doubtless one for 
each gvAy, were put in their place. 
Cf. Xen. Hell. ii. 4. 28. 

32. paptupes: possibly proceedings 
were here interrupted for these wit- 
nesses, though it seems quite as likely 
that Socrates is appealing to the &- 
kaorat themselves to be his witnesses. 
Hermann, who thus understands it, 
reads buay instead of buty, an unneces- 
sary change. 


XXI. 1. dp’ ovv: by ody we are 


“Ory af 
“referred to what immediately pre- 


cedes for our answer to this question. 

2. émparrov: distinctly refers to a 
continued course, a line of action. 

3. Tots Stukalous: whatever was just, 
neut.,a concrete way of expressing an 
abstraction. 

5. GAN éyo: 7c. “however it may 
be with others, as for me, I, etc.” 

6. TovovTos: explained by évyyo- 
phoas. ‘This amounts to a very di- 
rect appeal to the facts, and may be 
regarded as a shorter substitute for 
TowovtTos pavovua Sore (or oios) under? 
tuyxwpnoa, Kal yap davovuat pndevt 
tuyxwpjoas. For the commoner but 
more vague idiom, cf. Crit. 46 b. 

9. éyw S€ xré.: see Introd. 25, fin. 

11. Ta éuavrov mpartovros: see on 
moAuTpayuove, d1c. émiOuue? does not 
exclude either ére6Uunoe or émiduujcet, 
but rather implies them. Cf. ruyxdveu 
in 18d. The notion of habitual action 
is conveyed in the form of the same 
single act indefinitely repeated. 
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12. ovSé: applies neither to the 
uwev nor to the 6¢é clause separately, 
but to their combination. See on 
Seiva dy elnv, 28d. 

15. dmoKxpiwopevos akovetv: charac- 
teristic of the Socratic cuvovcia. See 
Introd. 19.—dkovew xré.: first axov- 
ev is to be construed with BovAnra 
(see on otto, 31d), then sapéxw 
éuavtdy axovery is to be supplied from 
the preceding. After mapéxw, axov- 
ew, like épwray above, expresses pur- 
pose. See G. 265 and H. 951; also, 
for the use of the act. voice, see 
G. 261, 2, Rem.; H. 952 a. Socrates 
means: I am ready for questions, but 
if any so wishes he may answer and 
hear what I then have to say. 

16. rovTwv éyd «ré.: éyd is placed 
next to tov7vwy for the sake of con- 
trast, while rodrwy, though it is gov- 
erned by tls, inevitably adheres to 
thy aitiay oméxouw. This last cor- 
responds as a pass. to airiav émipépew 
or mpootiGévai. The notion of respon- 
sibility is colored, like the Eng. “ have 
to answer for,” with the implication 
of blame. For an account of those 
whom Socrates had chiefly in mind, 
see Introd. 24 and 53. 

17. vrecyopnv: is meant probably 
as a side thrust at imposing prom- 
ises like the one attributed to Pro- 


tagoras about his own teaching in 
Prot. 8319 a. Socrates himself fol- 
lowed no profession strictly so called, 
had no ready-made art, or rules of 
art, to communicate. His field of 
instruction was so wide that he can 
truly say that, in the accepted sense 
of diddoKew and pavOavew at Athens, 
his pupils got no learning from him. 
They learned no pdéynua, acquired no 
useful (professional) knowledge. He 
put them in the way of getting it 
for themselves. Plato makes Soc- 
rates decline to become the tutor of 
Nicias’s son (Lach.207d). He taught 
nothing positive, but removed by his 
searching questions the self-deception 
which prevented men from acquiring 
the knowledge of which they were 
capable. See his successful treatment 
of the conceited Ev@vdnuos 6 Kadds, 
in Xen. Mem. iv. 2. 

19. dAdAou wavres: not very differ- 
ent in meaning from @AdAos Tis, 28 e. 
It differs from of &AAo waves, the 
common reading here, just as mavres 
&vOpwror (all conceivable men) differs 
from amdvres of a&vOpwro. In such 
cases if the noun alone would not 
have taken the art., it does not take 
it when qualified by was and the like. 
Compare all others and all the others. 
Here we have a complete antithesis 
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to idia, which takes the place of the 
more usual Snuocia; Socrates calls at- 
tention to the publicity of the places 
where he talks (cf 17 ¢) and to the 
opportunity of conversing with him 
offered to all alike. 

XXII. 3. efrov: the 67: clause really 
answers dia ti... SiatpiBovtes; but 
grammatically it is an appended ex- 
planation of tiv aAfGerav, and is gov- 
erned by eizov.— deovovtes, e€erafope- 
vois: both are in close relation with 
xaipovor; contrast the const. of the 
same parties. in 25 ¢. 

5. ov« dmSés: v.e. HdicTov, a case of 
Aurérns (simplicity), or wetwors (diminu- 
tion), quite like the Eng. not at all un- 
pleasant. Such are the common ovx 
Heiota (mavTwy pddtota) and ov mavu 
(cf. not quite). Socrates perhaps agreed 
with La Rochefoucauld, Mazximes, 31, 
Si nous n’avions point de défauts, 
nous ne prendrions pas tant de plai- 
sir & en remarquer dans les autres. — 
ws €yo yur: as J maintain, implying 
not so much that he makes his asser- 
tion now as that he now emphatically 
calls attention to the assertion al- 
ready made and substantiated. For 
the analogous use of the pres. express- 


ing continued result of past action, 
see GMT. 10, n.4; H. 827. Here ont 
almost means [ am maintaining and 
have maintained. See on omep Aeyw 21a, 
and cf. Lach. 193 e, BotrAe otv  Aé- 
youev weiducba TO ye TOGOUTOV;... 
TS ASV Os KapTepely KEAE VEL, 

6. €k pavtelov, kal trayTl TpoTw: a 
phrase which suggests that é« wavrds 
tpédmov has made room for ray) tpdé7w. 
The kal before wayri is best rendered 
by and generally. For the facts, cf. 
21b and Crit. 44a. 

7. tls wote kal GAAN: ever at any 
time at all, any other. 

8. Qcia potpa: will of Providence. 
What is appointed by the Deity is 
contrasted with a man’s own choice; 
the phrase freq. qualifies what man 
attains or enjoys through no effort or 
desert of his own but almost ayaéj 
potpr (by the grace of good luck). Cf. 
Rep. 498 a; Arist. £th. i. 9. 1. 

9. evédeykta: easy to prove, not easy 
to disprove. So édéyxev Means prove 
a point by disproving its contradictory. 

10. el yap Sx: for if really, i.e. as we 
must suppose if Meletus speaks truth. 

ll. xpyv karnyopetv: ay is not re- 
quired. GMT. 49, 2, n. 3a. The con- 
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clusion states an unfulfilled obligation. 
H. 897. All the prots. here expressed, 
including ef diapOeipw and ei ememdy- 
Gecav, belong to the first class (GMT. 
49. 1; H. 893), and the apod. xpijv 
involves its own unfulfilled condition. 
GMT. 49, 2, n. 8, Rem. 1. xpi to- 
gether with this implied prot. forms 
the apod. which goes with ef dS:apOelpw 
xkré. GMT. 55,1. This prot. is dis- 
junctively elaborated in two parallel 
clauses, (1) efre @yvwoar, (2) ef 5€ py 
avtol 4#0eAov. See on efrep xré. 27 d. 
Instead of efre... efre we have etre 

.ef 5€ (like otre... ovdé), which 
gives a certain independence to the 
second member. Hence it is treated 
as a condition by itself, and the lead- 
ing protasis, ef diapelpw, is substan- 
tially repeated in efrep émrendvOecar. 
If (as Meletus urges) I am corrupting 
some young men, and have corrupted 
others, then (if they were doing their 
duty) they would, supposing some of 
them convinced on growing older that 
in their youth I, etc., now stand forth, 
etc. 

13. avaBaivovras: see on ém dixa- 
ornpiov, 17d. 

15. trav éxelvwv: on the repetition 
of the art. here, see G. 142, 2; H. 
668. 

16. tovs mporyjKkovras: Eng. idiom 


» Kpiroy, oj 
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suggests either tév mpoonkévtwy or 
mpoojnkovtas Without the art. After 
the detaiJed enumeration, matépas... 
&AAous, Tovs mpoonkovTas is introduced 
appositively to sum up, and therefore 
the article is used. | 

17. Kal tynwpeto bar: combine with 
meuvjoda, and the idea is that of pyv7- 
oicaxeiv, 2 Word which had lately been 
much used in the political turmoils at 
Athens. Cf the final agreement be- 
tween oligarchs and democrats, Xen. 
Flell. ii. 4. 48, 4 phy wh pynoikary- 
O€ELV. . 

18. mavrws: as in answers, cer- 
tainly. — é€vrav8ot: connect with md- 
pecowv, Which thus denotes the result 
of wapiéeva. We might call it here 
the perf. of mapievar. Cf. Xen. An. i. 
2.2, nal AaBovres TH OTAG Tapjoay eis 
Sdpdeirs. For the converse, cf. 36¢, 
€vTav0a ovK Ha. 

19. Kpirov: it is he whose name 
is given to the well-known dialogue 
of Plato. See Introd. 62. 

20. Snporns: see on etvxXe mpuTaved- 
ovoa, 82 b. — KpttroBovAov: although 
his father Crito modestly declares 
(Luthyd. 271 b) that he is thin (o«An- 
gpés) in comparison with his exquisite 
playmate Clinias (cousin of Alci- 
biades), Critobulus was famous for 
his beauty. See Xen. Symp. 4. 12 ff. 
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He was one of Socrates’s most con- 
stant companions. The Oeconomicus 
of Xenophon is a conversation be- 
tween Socrates and Critobulus. The 
affection between Socrates and Crito 
is best shown by the pains taken by 
the former in furthering Critobulus’s 
education. In the Memorabilia (i. 
3. 8 ff.) Socrates indirectly reproves 
Critobulus by a conversation in his 
presence held with Xenophon. The 
same lesson he reinforces (il. 6. esp. 
31 and 32). That it was needed ap- 
pears from the impetuous character 
shown by Critobulus in Xenophon’s 
Symposium. Cf. 3.7, ti yap ov, pn, 
&@ KpitdBovare, em) tint wéyiotov ppoveis 
(of what are you proudest?) ; ém Kdaa- 
Ae, on. That Critobulus perplexed 
his father is shown in Luthyd. 306 d, 
where,speaking of his sons, Crito says: 
KpitdBovrdos 8 45n Atikliav Exeu (is get- 


ae we 


ting on) kal SeTral Tivos, boTILS ad- 
Tov dvicet.—oO Upyttios: of the 
Sjuos SPyrrds in the pvaAy ’Akapartis. 

21. Aicyivov: like Plato, Xeno- 
phon, and Antisthenes, Aeschines (sur- 
named 6 Swxpatixds) carefully wrote 
down the sayings of Socrates after 
the master’s death. Three dialogues 
preserved among the writings of Plato 
have been attributed to Aeschines 
the Socratic. The Eryxias possibly 
is by him, but hardly either the Axio- 
chus or the treatise wep) adperijs. Aes- 
chines was unpractical, if we can 
trust the amusing account given by 
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Lysias (fr. 38) of his attempt to estab- 
lish, with borrowed money, a téxvy 
pupetirh (salve-shop). His failure in 
this venture may have led him to 
visit Syracuse, where, according to 
Lucian (Parasit. 82), he won the favor 
of Dionysius. —’Avtipev: Aeschines 
and Antiphon here present should not 
be confused with their more cele- 
brated namesakes, the orators. This 
Antiphon was of the djuos Kndioid 
in the gvaAv’Epex Onis, but nothing fur- 
ther is known of him. 

22. “Emuyévouvs: the same whom 
Socrates saw (Xen. Mem. iii. 12) véov te 
ivta Kal Td cua Kak@s ~xovta. Soc- 
rates reproached him then and there 
for not doing his duty to himself and 
to his country by taking rational ex- 
ercise. — toivuy: moreover, a transi- 
tion. The fathers of some have been 
named, now he passes on to the case 
of brothers. 

23. tavTy: 7.e. the one in question. 

25. éxetvds ye: he at least, i.e. 6 éxet 
— 6 év “Aidov, OcddoT0s, named last but 
the more remote. Cf. Huthyd. 271b, 
where éxetvos refers to Critobulus just 
named.— avrov : Nikéatpatos, of whom 
he is speaking. Since his brother is 
dead, Nicostratus will give an abso- 
lutely unbiassed opinion. — xaraden- 
Gein: lit. deprecari, but really it means 
here overpersuade, i.e. persuade a man 
against his better judgment. Cf kara- 
xapiCerda, 35 ¢. 

26. Oedyys: this brother of Para- 
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lus is known through fep. vi. 496b, 
where Plato uses the now proverbial 
expression, 6 Tod Oedyous xaAduvds, the 
bridle of Theages, i.e. ill health. Such 
was the providential restraint which 
made Theages, in spite of political 
temptations, faithful to philosophy; 
otherwise, like Demodocus, his father, 
he would have gone into politics. 
Demodocus is one of the speakers in 
the Theages, a dialogue wrongly at- 
tributed to Plato. 

27. "ASeluavros: son of Aristo and 
brother of Plato and of Glaucon 
(Xen. Mem. iii. 6.1); both of Plato’s 
brothers were friends of Socrates. 
Glaucon and Adimantus are intro- 
duced in the Republic; Adimantus is 
older, and is represented as not on so 
familiar a footing with Socrates as 
his younger brother. 

28. “Amod\\odapos: surnamed 6 pa- 
vikds because of his intense excita- 
bility. Cf. Sympos. 173d. This is 
nowhere better shown than in the 
Phaedo, 117 d, where he gives way to 
uncontrollable grief as soon as Soc- 
rates drinks the fatal hemlock. In the 
Symposium, 172 e, he describes his 
first association with Socrates with 
almost religious fervor. In the ’A7mo- 
Aoyla LwKpdrovs (28), attributed to 
Xenophon, he is mentioned as émOuph- 
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Tns wey iaxupas avTod (Swxpdarous), A- 
Aws & evhOns (a simpleton). Of the 
persons here mentioned, Nicostratus, 
Theodotus, Paralus, and Aeantodorus, 
are not elsewhere mentioned; and of 
the eleven here named as certainly 
present at the trial (there is doubt 
about Epigenes) only four (or five 
with Epigenes), Apollodorus, Crito, 
Critobulus, and Aeschines, are named 
in the Phaedo as present afterwards 
in the prison. 

29. poarttora péev: by all means. In 
the clause beginning with ei 8é, év 7@ 
éavrov is referred to by téte and con- 
trasted with viv rapacyéobw. 


o4 


31. éyo wapaxwpe: parenthetical. » 


“The full expression occurs Aeschin. 
11. 165, tapaywp@ gor Tov BhmaTos, 
ews av einns.’ R. The time used 
for introducing evidence was not 
counted as a part of the time allotted 
for the pleadings, but the water-clock 
(rd %5wp) was stopped while a wit- 
ness was giving account of his evi- 
dence. Cf Lys. xxi. 4, 8, 11, 14, 
and 15, kat wor émiAaBe (addressed, to 
an officer of the court) 7d #5wp. See 
App. 

35. ydp: calls upon us to draw a 
conclusion suggested by the preced- 
ing clause. Socrates means: this fact 
(wdvras Bondetv, kre.) proves my inno- 
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cence; for how else can we account 
for the following? ydp apples to 
both clauses avrol wév and of 5¢€; more 
especially to the latter. For Adéyoy 
éxorev, see on ef wévTat, 381d. 

37. of TovTwv mpooyKkovtes: this 
partic., like apywy and cuvdpxwy, has 
by usage become substantially a noun. 
The poets apparently were the first 
to use partics. in this way. Cf Aesch. 
Pers. 245, idvrwy tots Tekodor; Eur. 
El. 335, 6 éxelvov texdv. The parti- 
cipial use and the use as a noun sub- 
sisted side by side. Cf. Legg. ix. 
868 b, tav mpocnkdyvTwy TH TEAEUTI- 
cavtt, and ibid. rovs mpoonkovtas Tov 
TteAevThoavtos. GMT. 108,2; H. 966. 

38. dAN y: see on aad’ H, 20d. 

XXIII. 1. etev Sx: this closes the 
argument proper of the defence, and 
marks the beginning of the perora- 
tion. | 

2. tows ToravTa: in much the same 
strain. 

3. avapvynobels €avrov: many dixa- 
orai had been defendants. 


4, et éde70n xré.: see, esp. for the 
force of wév and 8, on Seiwa dy etny, 
28 d.— édAdrTrw dyava: the muéeyioros 
ayev was one involving a man’s fran- 
chise and his life. Cf Dem. xx1. 99, 
mala yap mapactnoeta Kal KAahoer 
kal TovTo.s abToy egaThoeTa, and 186, 
oida Tolvuy Sti TH Wadia Exwv Odv- 
petra (the defendant will bring his 
children and burst into lamentations) rat 
moAAovs Adyous kal Tamewwovs épet, da- 
Kpvwy Kal @s éAEELVOTATOY TOY 
abtév. For another appeal which was 
customary in Athenian courts, see on 
ov Adyous and goptika kal SikaviKd, 
32 a. 

6. waidia avrov: see App. 

8. éya &€ dpa: and then finds that I. 
To be sure Socrates had enough 
friends and to spare who were pres- 
ent in court, but he refused to make 
such wrongful use of their presence 
and sympathy. 
one who knew Socrates of course 
would be surprised at such unseemli- 
ness where he was concerned. 
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9. as dv Scfayw: of course Soc- 
rates is far from believing himself 
that the risk he runs is a desperate 
one. 

10. avdabSéorepov cxoin: would be 
too easily offended, more lit. repre- 
sented by more (than otherwise) self- 
willed. The dixnaorai might easily be 
too proud to submit to criticism of 
their own conduct in like cases; the 
more so because Socrates said that 
he was too proud (cf. e below) to fol- 
low their example. Cf La Rochetou- 
cauld, J/aximes, 34, Si nous n’avions 
point d’orgueil, nous ne nous plain- 
drions point de celui des autres. 

11. avrots rovrous: causal. —ei 6: 
see on ef 67, 29b. 

12. yap: “(I say zf,) for though I 
do not expect it of you yet (making 
the supposition) 7f it should be so.” 
The force of ef & ody is resumptive. 

13. émeucy: not harsh, i.e. concili- 
atory. 

14. kat oixeiot: “I am not alone in 
the world, but I too have relatives.” — 
TOUTO AVTO TO TOV ‘Ourpov: this idiom 


(with the gen. of the proper name) is 
common in quotations. No verb is 
expressed, and the quotation is in ap- 
position with rodro, ete. Cf. Theaet. 
183 e, Tlapwevidns S€ wor patveta, Td 
Tov ‘Ounpor, aidoids Té mot dua 
Servds re. This const. is not con- 
fined to quotations. Cf the freq. use 
of dvoiy Odtepoy as in Phaed. 66e, 
Svoty Odrepoy, } ovdamov Eat KTH- 
cac0a Td eidévar } TeAXevTHoacw. The 
quotation is from Hom. Od. xix. 163, 
ov yap amd Spuds éoot madaiparov ovd 
amd méTpNS. 

16. kai, kati: not correlative. The 
first xai means also, while the second 
introduces a particular case under 
oikeco. ANd means indeed or even. 

17. rpets: not added attrib. but 
appositively, three of them. Their 
names were Lamprocles (Xen. Jem. 
ii. 2. 1), Sophroniscus, and Menexe- 
nus. Diog. Laert. II. 26; Phaed.116b. 

20. avOabtLopevos: it is not in a 
vein of self-will or stubbornness. See 
on ¢ above. 

21. el péev Oupparéws exw KTE.: 
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ELE TOUT@MV OQUVOEYV TTOLELVY KQAL TNALKOVOE OVTQ KQL TOUTO TOV- 


25 voMa EXOVTA, ElT OvY aAnOes Elt odv Wevdos: GAN oOdV 


dedoypévov yé Eat TO Lwxparn Siadépew Twi Tov Tod@v 


> of > > e a € ~ lA ¥ , 
avpadtav. el odv Vuav ot SoKoUVTEs Siadhépe EiTe TOdia 


¥ > § , fe Z Axx rs ry . A ra ¥ 
ELTE AV Pela LT N YT LVLOUY PET?) TOLOUTOL EOOVTAL, 


| ‘ x ¥ Y b ) A rd [ a , 
aLTXpoV av Eln* OLOVaTED eyw TOAAQKLS EWPAKa TLWAS, 


Y is A 4 Oy Ne pe | 
30 OTAaV KPLWWVTAL, doKkovrvTas bev TL EWAL, Javpacia de Epya- 


4 e , > td , 3 > A 
Comevous, ws dewdv TL oiouevous Teicer Oar ef atofavodv- 


Y 3 , > , ahah e - b) \ \ 
TOL, WOTEP abavarwv EO OMEVWV, OV VUMLELS QAUTOUS }-7) 


whether I can look death in the face or 
not. At this point the grammatical 
consistency breaks down. dAdAd ought 
to be followed by a partic. (oiduwevos 
perhaps), but o% wo. Soxe? is the only 
trace of it. See on Suws 5€ edd6Kei, 
21le. The anacoluthon (H. 1065) is 
resorted to because Socrates wishes 
to mention his real motive, and yet to 
avoid saying bluntly “I am too brave 
to do anything so humiliating.” Hav- 
ing said ei wév Oappadéws xré. the next 
clause (zpos & ody xré.) shapes itself 
accordingly. 

22. GAdos Aoyos: another question 
or matter. Cf Dem. Ix. 16, ei wév yap 
pixpa TadTa h undev duly adtav Ewedrer, 
&AAos av etn Adyos otTOs.—8’ 
ovv: but at all events or at any rate, 
like certe after sive—sive. See 
on 0 ovy, 17a. 

24, ovdév: see on amotpére, 31d. 
—TovTo Tovvopa: sc. codds. See on 
dvoua 5¢xré., 28a. Socrates purposely 
avoids using the word go@és either 
here or below. 

25. wWevdos: used as the contrary 
of the adj. aandés. Cf. Huthyd. 272 a, 
édv Te Wevdos, edy Te GAnbes 7. Some- 
times it is even used attrib. with a 


noun. 
kal Weddos bvoua. 


Cf. Polit. 281 b, wapadotdv re 
Of; Hom. ft: ix:Dip; 
® yépov, ovr. Wevdos euas &TaS Ka- 
TeA€~as. — GAN ovv SeSo0ypevov ye ote: 
however that may be, people have ar- 
rived at the opinion. Cf. Prot. 327 ¢, 
GAA’? odv avAntal youv mayTes hoav 
ixavol ws mpds Tovs idiéTas (non-profes- 
sionals). 

26. to: used here to indicate that 
what follows is quoted. G. 141, Nn. 7. 

27. ot SoKovvtTes: those generally 
reputed. Here Socrates may have 
had Pericles in mind, if Plutarch’s 
gossip is truth. Cf. Pericl. 32. 3, 
"Acmaclay ev ody eknthoato, moAAG 
mavu mapa THY Sixnyv, ws Aicxlyyns pnoty, 
apels trép adtis Sdxrpva Kal denels 
tav Sixacta@yv, he begged Aspasia off, 
though Aeschines says it was by a fla- 
grant disregard of justice, by weeping 
for her and beseeching the jurymen. 

32. davatwv éropevwv: the subj. of 
this gen. abs. is the same as that of 
amofavovyvTa. This is not the regular 
const., for usually the gen. abs. ex- 
presses a subord, limitation, and clear- 
ness demands an independent subj. 
Here, and in many cases where it intro- 
duces an independent idea, it depends 
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YUVALKOV ovd2v duadp€épovar. TavTa yap, ® avdpes ’AOn- 
Valo, OUTE VLAS Kpr) ToLewW TOUS SOoKODVYTAS Kal OTLODY 
ElVal, OUT GY NMELS TOL@mEV Vas emiTpEeTrELy, GANA TOUTO 

40 avTo evoeixvuc Ban, OTL TOAD pahdAov Katabnduiobe TOU Ta 
éheewa TavTa Opapata elodyovTos Kal KaTayéAacTov THY 
TONW TOLOVYTOS 7 TOD nouxiav ayovTos. 

XXIV. Xwpis Ya 77S ddEyNs, @ avdpes, ovde dikardv 
pou OoKel ivan Setacbat rod Suxagrod obSe Seduevov amro- ¢ 
evyew, aha didoKew Kat weifew. od yap én TovTw 


KdOyrar 6 Sucarris, eTl TO caraxapiler ba TO ay cae 





5 GAN emt TO K pivew TAUTA* Kal OpL@LoKEV Ov  yaprero Oat 





a on the leading clause forits subj. Cf one. On the argument involved, see, «Sl 
Xen. An. i. 4.12, rad ode Epacay iévat, Introd. 71, fin. . 
€av uy Tis avTots. xphuata 5186, domep 3. Si8doKe Kal melGerv: perhaps ¢ 


kal Tots mpoTépois meta Kupov avaBacr 
.kal TavTa ovK em) payxn idv- 
rev. G. 183'and 278,1,n7; A. 972'4.d. 
36. odtrov: avery pointed reiteration. 
39. rpets, Yuas: the defendant and 


the full idea would be, 8:ddoKew kat 
diSdéavta (or SiidoKxovTa) melOew. For, 
strictly speaking, wef@e.y may be the 
result of mere entreaties, but this 
Socrates would probably have called 


the dicacral. Cf. ¢ below. ~ BidGec@u rather than weldev. Ch d 
40. trot eloayovros: the one who, etc., below. 
or ‘him who, here conveying the no- 4. eri two kataxapl{erOar: this ex- 


tion of quality, the man so shameless 
as to. G. 276, 2; H. 966. The phrase 
is borrowed from the stage. Cf Legg. 
Vill. 838 c, bray 7) @véotas i tTivas Oidi- 
wodas eiadywouy, 

XXIV. 1. ywpls S€ tHS SdENS, OtSE 
Sikavov: after the unseemly practice 
has been condemned by reference 
to 7d Kaddy (Sdéa), it is found still 
more inconsistent with 7d Sikaov, and 
this is conclusive against it. The 
second ovd¢ (with amropevyey) is merely 
the idiomatic correlative of the first 


plains ém tottTw. Kataxapi(erOa rd 
Sixasov, “make a present of justice.” 
Notice the evil implication of xara in 
composition. 

5. opopoxev: part of the oath taken 
by the dinacrai was, kal a&Kpodcouce 
Tod Te KaTnydpou Kab TOD &moAoyouMEevOU 
duotws adupoitvy. The orators were al- 
ways referring to this oath. Cf 
Aeschin. 11. 6 ff.; Dem. xvi. 6, 
etc. See Introd. p. 49, note 2. Cf 
also the sentiment, grateful to Athe- 
nian hearers, with which Iolaus be- 
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XPN,QUTE mpeas ebilew t vpas emuopKkew ov vines eOilec Oar: 


ovdérepou yap av Nav evoeBovev. ey ovv a€iodté pe, 


Oo BrOpeyy AGnvatot, TOLAUTO dew 1 POs yuuds mparnew, a 


10 pare. yore Kana €lvau age dikaLa PHATE OTA, aAAWS 


Ayrov TouTovt. 


)KEOUd) TE pevTor vy) Nia [avr | Kat arepevas Pee OnT Ay v7o Me- 
capas er av, el pial ht Upas Kal TO 


dec Oar* Braloiuny Dp -eLOKOT ES, Jeovs a av SvOATKOULE fis) 


nyeta Oar v VLAS Eivat, KaL ATEXVOS ATONOYVOVILEVOS KaTYYO- 


gins his appeal to Demophon, king of 
Athens, Eur. fZeracl. 181 ff., avat tadp- 
xet mev 76d ev TH of xGovi, | eimety 
&kotdoal T évy méper wapeorté poi,| 
Kovdels w amooe mpdcbev, daomep BAAO- 
Gey. ov belongs to ouduorey not to 
the inf., for otherwise the negative 
would be uf and not ov. (Cf Phaedr. 
236 e, duvume ydp gor... pyy... 
pndémotré cor ETEpov Adyov undéva unde- 
vos émdeltew). He has swarn not that 
he will, etc., but that he will, etc. See 
Dr. Gildersleeve’s article in the Amer- 
tcan Journal of Philology, Mobsth. up. 
49. 

7. €iferOar: 
habituated. 

8. nyov: includes both the speaker 
and the court referred to above by 
juas and suas respectively. 

9. Gd pte Wyovpar: notice the 
order. 
because he remembers the émopkety 
above. Perjury involves wrong to 
the gods named in the violated oath, 
hence ovdérepo: dv eboeBorter. 

10. ddAdAws... Kal: the hyperba- 
ton (H. 1062) consists in interrupting 
the familiar phrase &AAws te kal to 
make room for pévro: vy Ala, after 
which &AAws is forgotten and mdytws 
is brought in with kal, ten thousand 
times less so too because I actually, etc. 


allow yourselves to be 


Socrates adds uhre dora last. 


See App. There is an intended humor 
in this accumulated agony of empha- 
sis which leads up to what Socrates 
has called Meletus’s practical joke. 
Cf. 26e, Sone? vedtntt ypawacOa and 
27 a, rovTd éott matCovtos. Cf. also 
the ironical allusions to this charge 
throughout the Euthyphro, particu- 
larly (5 b) pnot yap ue woinriy (almost, 
manufacturer) elvat Oeav, and (l6a) 
ovKeTt avtocxedia(w (deal at random) 
ovdé Kavotoue@ (have new-fangled no- 
tions) wep) avta (Ta Geta). 

1%. meiOoun Kal two Setrbar Brafol- 
pyv: a double opposition which forci- 
bly brings out (1) the absurdity of 
doing any real violence (Bid¢eoOar is 
a strong word) by simple entreaties, 
(2) the incompatibility between 7rei- 
Oe and BidfecdOa. All this gives in 
a nutshell the drift of Socrates’s ear- 
nest objection to the practice of irrele- 
vant appeals for pity and mercy. For 
the full force of Bid(ec@a, cf. Rep. 
vi. 488 d, }) welOovres 7) BiaCduevan, (by 
persuasion or by violence) tov vadKAn- 
pov. 

13. Oeovs... etvar: extraordinarily 
separated, giving great emphasis to 
eivat. The whole arrangement of 
words here is intended to arrest the 
attention and thus prevent their im- 
portant meaning from being slighted. 
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TOV Sah vaca of ed, Kat yplY eminpene kat T@ Oew Kpt- | 
Val TEPL ELOU OT mEAAEL Emot TE apiora ElVaL KL UpLLV. | 
fe | 
LAN KT E 
( | 
XXV. To pev en deyavanrety, @ avopes “ADnvaion, e 
(pe Aung raids ‘ 

€ml TOUTW TM YEYOVOTL, OTL [OV Karey pica be, aha TE 36 : 
35 i 
, 15. woddod Set xré.: this is far ant in reply, (3) a vote on the de- _ i 

rom (lacks much of ) being the case (so).. fendant’s guilt or innocence. ‘This 
17. émtpémw to Oe: cf. 42a, &5n- would end the matter if the defendant a 
Aov wavTl wAhy 7) TS Oed. Socrates were acquitted. But the judges found yi 
sees a divine providence in any de- a verdict of guilty against Socrates. vet 
a ‘ | 
cision that may be rendered, and After such a verdict there remained | 


concludes his plea with words of sub- 
mission. 

18. dpiora: what Socrates under- 
stood to be &pioroy for every man may 
be read in the Euthydemus (279 a- 
281 e), where Socrates discusses hap- 
piness with Clinias; and at the end 
of the Phaedrus in his prayer: & ide 
Tldv te kal &AAo Goo THdE Geol, Soinré 
mor Kare@ yevécOat T&vd00 Er (with- 
in): €w0ev (outward acts and fortunes) 
& baa @xw, Tois évtds elval por pido. 
mAovctov Se vomtCoimt TdV Go- 
podv. Td de xpucot TARGos etn wor Boor 
mente pepe phte ayew Sdvait’ &AAos 7) 
6 cdppwv.— kal vpiv: he is loyal to 
the dinacrai; since they represent 
Athens, they are his friends. Cf the 
words of Phaedrus at the end of the 
prayer, kal éuol tadtTa cuvedxouv: Kowa 
yap Ta TOY Hiro. 

XXV. Here ends Socrates’s plea in 
answer to Meletus, Anytus, and Lyco. 
But much remained to be discussed 
and decided before the case was dis- 
posed of. The pleadings in a ypapi 
aceBelas, like those in a ypaph mapayd- 
uwy, were (1) a speech of the prose- 
cution, (2) a speech of the defend- 


always (4) a speech from the prosecu- 
tion urging the penalty already pro- 
posed or a compromise, and (5) a 
speech on behalf of the defendant 
in which he actually proposed some 
penalty to be inflicted (avtitiunois) in 
place of his opponent’s. Cf. Aeschin. 
11.197 f. After c. xxiv. comes the ver- 
dict of the dicacrat, which is followed 
by the rfunos of Meletus. Then with 
c. xxv. begins the avtitiunois of Soc- 
rates. Then comes the final vote 
fixing the penalty. See Introd. 74. 
1. TO py dyavaxreiv: the inf. with 
the art. is placed at the beginning of 
the clause, and depends upon a word 
of prevention expected instead of gvu- 
BddAera. “Many things contribute 
toward my not grieving,” z.e. prevent 
me from grieving. G. 263, 2,and 160, 
1; H. 961. The fact that I feel no 
disposition to make an outcry, results 
from many causes, etc. Cf. Rep. i 
331 b, To mndé &kovta Tiva eka- - 
TWATHTAL. .. meya mepos eis TOTO 
n TOY Xpnudtwy KTHOIs TUMBAdAAETAL, 
where the parallel is complete except 
that, because of the long and intri- 
cate specifications (omitted in quot. 
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- €OLKEV, él TPLAKOVTE povat feted TOV vrigan, Q7rOTre- 


pevyn a av. 


vi Gade el PeV OV, WS EWOl SOKA, Kat VUV a7jo- 


TepEvya) kal ov povov amomépevya, aha mavri SHjio» 


” {7 e j > 
above), there is a repetition of the 
inf. in els TodTOo. 


2. oT. pov KkateWyndicace : a defi- 


@ nition of todtw TG yeyovdrt. 


a departure from 
kal OTL ovK KTE., 


3. Kal... yeyove: 
the beaten track. 
though regular, would have been cum- 
brous. The important fact detaches 
itself from any connective like é7:. 
This is often the case in clauses con- 
nected with ré... nal, otre... 
bev... dé See on bums dé eddxe, 
2le, and Siapdeipovorv, 25 b. — otk 
avedmirrov: 70 sunrise, i.e. not unex- 
pected. Compare #dunv just below 
almost in the sense of #Amov. The 
use of @Ams and éAmi¢ew and the 
like to express expectation, without 
reference to the pleasure or pain in- 
volved in the event expected, is com- 
mon enough in Greek; sometimes 
even the context makes the expecta- 
tion one of pain or harm to come. 
In English, hope is rarely used in the 
sense of mere expectation, but cf. 
Rich. ITT. ii. 4, I hope he is much 
grown since last I saw him; Mer. of 
Ven. ii. 2, As my father, being I hope 
an old man, shall fruitify unto you. 

6. ottw wap dAtyov: so close. obtws 
is separated from oAlyov by mapd, a 
case of apparent hyperbaton. See on 
&AAws te kTE., 85d. The combination 
map oAtyoy is treated as inseparable, 
because the whole of it is required to 
express the idea “a little beyond,” z.e. 


ovTE, 


close. The whole idea of by a small 8 
majority is qualified by ofrws. The ‘ 
oAtyoy was thirty votes. Cf. Dem. xxiv. 
138, BiAimmoy Thy SiAitTov Tod vavKEAH- 
pov viby wikpod (almost) wey arexrel- 
vare, Xpnudtwy 5€ moAA@Y avTOD éexelvou 
ayTITILwuevou Tap OALyas Whoous 
(within a small majority) nrwdécate. The 
subj. of &cea@a: is of course to be 
supphed from rdv yeyovdta apiOudv. — 
ws gouxev: used freq. (like the Eng. 
“as it appears”) in cases even of the 
greatest certainty. 

7. el TpidKovta x7é.: strictly speak- 
ing 31. Diog. L. ii. 5. 41, says: 
dixacbn, oydonKkovTa 
MiG wAeloot T@Y GmoAvovaay (sc. Wh- 
gwv). The total number of votes 
against him was therefore 281; so 
that 220 of the 501 Sixacrai (see 
Introd. 66) must have voted in his 
favor. Socrates probably counted 
the numbers roughly, as he heard 
them, and said that thirty votes would 
have turned the scale. When Aes- 
chines was acquitted of the charge 
of mapampecBela, betrayal of trust when 
on an embassy, brought by Demos- 
thenes, his majority is said to have 
been also thirty votes. For Demos- 
thenes, as here for Socrates, such de- 
feat was, under the circumstances, 
victory. See Introd. 72. 

8. dmomédevya: z.c. alone, Meletus 
could not have got 100 votes, since 
with two helpers he failed to get 300. 
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10. et py aver: for a accusers and 
their respective importance,see Introd. 
30. Notice avéBn. .. KaTnyopnoortes. 

11. xwAlas Spaxpas: see Introd. 72. 
— TO wépmrrov pepos: (cf Dem. XVIII. 
103, 7d pépos TAY Whpwy ovK ErAaBev) 
the indispensable fifth part, not a fifth 
part. The ace. is used because the 
whole fifth is meant. Cf. Prot. 329e, 
meToArAauBdvovol...T@Y THS APETHS 
fopiwy of pey &AAO of BE AAO. 
Xen. An. iv. 5. 5, ob mpociecay mpbs 7d 
mvp Tovs oWiCovTas, ef wy meTadotey av- 
Trois mupovs... evOa 8) petedidocar 
GAAHAas @v elxov ExacTot. 

XXVI. 1. tipdra: Oavarov: fixes 
my penalty at death. See Introd. 78. 


For the omission of the art. when 


@dvaros means the penalty of death, 


cf. 87 b, and see on Tod Oavdrou, 28 ce. 


2. tpiv: ethical dat. G.184, 3; H.770. 

3. 7 Sydov xré.: with # (an) is ap- 
pended the interrogative answer to 
the first question, which is merely 
rhetorical. —tys agias: sc. tyujs. This 
ellipsis :is so common that 7 déla is 
treated as a noun; here tiujs may 
easily be supplied from the verb. On 
maleiy 7} amotioa, see Introd. 74. - 

4. 6 tt palsy: strictly speaking, 


this is the indir. form of Ti paddy, 


which hardly differs from ti ma0dv. 
GMT. .109,. nisv 65. H,, 968 ¢... Both 


_idjoms ask,,with astonishment or dis- 


qn" 


approval, for the reason of an act. 
They resemble two English ways of 
asking ‘why ?’ ‘what possessed (a- 
Oey) you?’ ‘what came over (ra@dv) 
you?’ So 6 tt paddy = an emphatic 
because. ‘The indir. question here is 
loosely connected with the leading 
clause. Such connexion as there is 
depends upon the notion of deciding a 
question implied in ti a@gios... dzo- 
tica, “what sort of a penalty do I 
deserve to pay since the question in- 
volved is what possessed me,” etc. This 
is more striking than the regular 
phrase ovx novxiav &ywy or ayayov. 
Cf. Euthyd. 299 a, Sikadrepov ay Tov 
buérepovy tatépa TUTTO O Ti Tabev 
coors vieis oftws Epvtev.— OA Gye- 
Arjoas: this is more fully explained 
below by évrad@a ovx 7a, for which 
see on 9 below. 

5. wvarep of moAAol: sc. érimeAodyTa, 
supplied from aueAnoas. Cf. Hat. vii. 
104, avaryer 5€ TWUTS aie, OVK edY Hev- 
yew ovdéy TAGs avOpéTwy ek maxns, 
GAAG pevovTes ev TH Tak emikparéew 7) 
amédAAvaba (sc. KeAevwv). €ExacTos iS 
often to be supplied from oddefs. For 
a similar ellipsis, see Hom. Qd. vi. 
193, ot7 ody écOATos Seuvnoea ovTE TEV 
&Adov | ay enéory ikérny Tadametpioy 
avtTidcavTa (sc. wh SeverOa). Socra- 
tes’s specifications cover both public 
and private life. 
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apYov. Kat Suvemorion Kat TTATEWY TOV eV a oer 
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10 na, ot E\Oav pyre vuty pyTEe EwavT@ Eweddor pndev ode- 


r Ss - GH de x lol 4 9A er ~ \ , 
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oTyny evepyeriav, ws eyo dnt, evTavoa Ha, émvyerpav EKa- 


wif a \ / ~ “A 
9°" orov vpav meGew Hegtaponenor LYTE TOV EaUTOV pNdEVOS 


emusheio Oa, T™pw EQUTOU simak (enn OTWS WS [oars 


THS TOMEWS, THV TE G\AwWY OVT® KATA TOV avUTOV T pOTrov 


6. Kal Tav dAdwv dpxav xré.: and 
magistracies besides and plots and fac- 
tions. AAwy is attrib. to dpyayv tvve- 
pooiwy,and ordcewv. Cf. Phaedo,110e, 
kal Aidois Kal yh Kal rots &AAOLS 
dors (as well as in animals) te kat 
gutois. Homer uses a similar idiom, 
Od. i. 182, map F abrds KAioudy Oéro 
moikiAov éxTodey &AAwWY pYnoThpwr. 
Socrates means to include all per- 
formances which bring a citizen into 
public life; he talks of responsible 
public offices as on a par with irre- 
sponsible participation in public af- 
fairs. Of course otpatnyia is a public 
office, and among the most important; 
but dnunyopia is not so, even in the case 
of the Sjropes. For the facts, cf 32 b. 

7. Evvaporvav Kal ordcewv: the 
former relates to political factions, 
the so-called €érapia:, instituted to 
overthrow the existing government, 
the latter to revolutions, whether from 
democracy to oligarchy, or from oli- 
garchy to democracy. Such combi- 
nations and seditions were rife toward 
the end of the Peloponnesian war. 
See Grote, c. LXv. 

8. Wynodpevos ewauTov Kré.: freq. 
the pron. is not given, and then the 


const. is different. Cf Xen. An. v. 
4. 20,ikavol hynodmevor eivar... Tad- 
Ta mparreyv xté. Like the present 
case is Soph. 254 e, oiua: 5€ nal ewe 
TOY ETL TOppwOeV apeoTHKdTwY Eival. 

9. eis ravT iovra: the reading dvta 
can hardly be defended. See App. 

11. emi 8€ To iSta Kré.: but toward pri- 
vately benefiting individuals. This is 
strictly the completion of the thought 
introduced by GAN aueAhoas, which, 
though évrat@a pwéy ovk na furnishes 
its verb, still requires a positive ex- 
pression to explain odx jhaovxlay jyov. 
éyravda, as is often the case with otTos, 
is resumptive, and restates éml 7d idia 
exagtov xté. The whole period is full 
of repetitions, but iév comes in most 
unaccountably. See App. See on 
ToUTwY yap exaoTos, 19e. 

13. px mpotepov xré.: cf 80ab. 

14. mpiv émpednOein: mpiv takes the 
opt. on the principle of oratio obli- 
qua, since the tense of the leading 
verb (7a) is secondary. GMT. 67,1; 
66, 2, n. 1; H. 924. 

15. étrws Ecottro:: GMT.45; H.885 a. 

16. trav re GAAwy: not a third spe- 
cification in line with ure... ware, 
but connected with the whole uy mpé- 
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Oov tr, @ avdpes "AOnvator, et det ye Kata THvy a€iav TH 
5 , A N ~ , 3 \ A Y x 
ahn Geta Tybee Oe Kal TAUTA “ye aryalov TOLOUTOV, O TL av 
WPETOH Epo. Ti ov A avpt TrevyTe evepyeTy, d«€0- 
peva afew “oxohny ETL TH VLETEDR TApaKENEdo EL j OUK 
ex? o Tt wadXov, @ avopes bind Lasley A OTpeTEL OVTWS, WS 


TOV TOLOUTOV sel i EV mpuravelip oireio bat, TOAD bas pan- 


4 A 6 A 3 ¥ Be a » 3 386 
ET ULENELT Qt°* TL OVUV ELILL aévos TQAVELV TOLOUVTOS WV; aya- d 


hov ) €l Tis vmov inm@ H Evvapid. H Cedyer vevixnker / 


5) , 3 \ \ e..e r 3 , A 
Ohdvptiacw. 6 pev yap vas Tot Evdaipovas SoKeELv 


‘5 b) \ \ > \ e€ \ A 3 \ A B® 
eivat, eym O€ €lvary Kal O wey Tpodys ovdey SeEtTaL, eya 


Tepov... téAEwWS. — KATA TOV AUTOV TPO- 
tov: repeats éx mapaAAnAov the thought 
conveyed by oftw, which points back 
to wh mpdtepov...mpiv,r.e. So that what 
was essential might not be neglected 
in favor of what is unessential. 

17. ri odv «ré.: a return to the 
question asked above, with omission 
of what does not suit the new con- 
nexion. Notice in the next line the 
position of 5e?, which is emphasized 
by the yé that follows, 7f you insist 
that, etc. 

20. avipl mevynte evepyeTy: @ poor 
man who has richly served the state. 
He is poor, and therefore needs the 
cirnots, Which he deserves because he 
is an evepyérys. evepyérns was a title 
of honor, bestowed under special cir- 
cumstances upon citizens and non- 
citizens. 

22. paddov mperet ovTws: with col- 
loquial freedom Socrates combines 
two idioms od« @06° dt1 wadAAov mpérer 
% and 67 mpére: o¥Tws ws. See App. 

23. €v mpvtavelw oitetcOar: those 
entertained by the state (1) were in- 
vited once or (2) were maintained 
permanently. Socrates is speaking 
of (2), i.e. maintenance in the pryta- 
neum. ‘The archons dined in the decpo- 


0éc.ov ; the senatorial Prytanes dined 
in the @d6Aos, and in later times also 
those called detctro:, — certain Eleu- 
sinian priests, scribes, heralds, ete. 
See on eis thy OdAo0v, 32. e. The public 
guests sat at table in the Ipvravetoy, 
which was at the foot of the north- 
east corner of the Acropolis. Some 
of them earned the distinction by 
winning prizes in the national games, 
some received it on account of their 
forefathers’ benefactions to the state, 
e.g. the oldest living descendants of 
Harmodius and of Aristogeiton re- 
spectively were thus honored. The 
most ancient Mpuravetov on the Acrop- 
olis was in historic times used only 
for certain religious ceremonies. 

24. Uarmw Kré.: 1.€. KEANTI, race-horse ; 
Evywpidi, a pair; Cevyer, four horses 
abreast. Since a victory in the great 
panhellenic festivals was glorious for 
the country from which the victor 
came, he received on his return the 
greatest honors, and even substantial 
rewards. Cf. Rep. v. 465d, where 
Plato speaks of the warapiords Bios ov 
of dAvumiovixa (aor, the blissful life 
Olympian victors lead. 
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26. ovdev Seirar: only rich men e 


could afford to compete. 








ATIOAOTIA SOKPATOYS. 


\ , 
dé deopan. 
oOat, TOVTOV TILA@LaL, EV TPUTAVEL@ TLTHTEWS. 
XXVII. 


OWS doKe héyeu WOTEP mept TOU OLKTOU Kab 77S avTiBo- 


¥ > ean \ \ , 
lows ovp a. KQL TAUTL AOR jpn slat 


Ajoews, amavbadulopevos: To Oe ouK €oTW, @ ianicidiots 
TOLOUTOV, aAAG ToLOVdE paddov. TreTTEUT HLA eye EK@V ELVA 
pndéva aduKetv avOpdrrar, G\Aa was TovTo ov Tew: 
ddiyov yap xpdvov addApdous SiertéypeOa- eel, ds eyapat, 
| ¢e A , Y \ + > Fs \ , 
el HY UY VopLoOs, WaTEP Kal aAoLs avOparroLs, TEpt Gava- 
»' , e , , , > bs , b] 4 
Tov py play nwepav povov Kpivew, A\AG TOAAGS, éretaOnTE 
aay” ~ > b) ce b] £ > 4 , \ 
av: vuv 6)ov pddo.ov év Kpene. ue peyadas duaBohas 
> TY 7. 
amohver Oar. WERENT EOS 1) € Som pnoeva aoukety qohhov 
“ $é0) Leer OP HERS LRN Oe KL KAT €/LaUTOU enon AUTOS; 
68) a.f.os eyat TOV KQKOU, Kal Tyumo|eo Bau TOLOVTOV TLVOS 
euavT@. Ti deloas; py TAa0w TovTO ov MEéAyTOS pot 
A Y > Se et ee ee 8 \ ae eee / 
TYLATAL, O PHL OUK EloeVaL OUT EL ayafov OUT El KAKO 








28. év movtavelw oiryorews : cf. above 
Tov ToLOUTOY €v mMpUTavelw TLTELO Oat. 
The art. is omitted, since this is 
thrown in merely to explain tovrov. 

XXVII. 3. adravOabtfopevos: in the 
spirit of stubbornness. ‘This serves to 
explain mapamAnoiws xré. For the 
facts, see on Té SeicPat BiaCoiunr, 35 d. 
—rto $€: refers to the act which has 
been only incidentally touched upon 
(taut) Aéywy = 671 TadTa Adyw). 6 Bé, 
oi 6¢, To S¢, are used without a pre- 
ceding uwév when they introduce some 
person or topic in contrast to what 
has just been dwelt upon, here rept 
For a different use of 
To dé, see on Td Be Kwdvuvever, 23a. 

4. éxav elvar: an apparently super- 
fluous inf. G. 268, n.; H. 956a. For 
the facts, see on } &kwr, 25e. 

7. @omep Kal GAAous: for instance 
the Lacedaemonians. Cf. Pseudo 


TOU O\KTOU KTE. 


Plut. Apopth. Lac. s.v. ’Avagavdpidov or 
’"AAciavipidov), Cc. 6, 
avtdv, 51a Ti Tas wep) Tod Oavdrov Sikas 


Epwr@vTds Tivos 


mTAcloow huepais of yepovTes Kpivovel, 
ToAAats, pn, Hucpars Kplvovoe ty, 
Ott mept Oavdtov tois Stayaptdvovow 
(those who go completely wrong) od« €ott 
pmetaBovrAcvcacba (to reconsider). Thu- 
cydides also says in his account of 
Pausanias, i. 
TpdT@ @rep ciWOagiy es opas av- 
tovs (their own countrymen), uh Taxets 


132. 0, xp@mevot TH 


eivat wep) avdpos Smaptidrov avev avay- 
pis BnThTwv 
QURKEDTOY. 

11. dSuxyoew, épetv, Tusnoreo Bar: the 
fut.is used to disclaim the fut. (GMT. 
27, N. 2; H. 855) intention. 

13. ri Seicas: what fear is there to 
induce me? Supply verbs from the 
three infs. above. 

14. ypi: see above 28 e-30b. 


Texunpiwy Bovrevoal Tt 
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15 €oTW ; aVvTL TOUTOU Oy Cheoprae @v €v old OTL 


TMAATONOS 


A y 
KQKWV OVTWY, 37 


{ , TOUTOV TLULNOAMEVOS ; TOTEPOV deo pov; Kat, Tt pe Oet ony e 
w 


20 


5) 


ev dSETpLaTypLO, SovAevorvTa ™ Gel cabiorapery aPXM» 


Tots evdexa; ada 4 ai Kal dedéo Hau EWS Gv EKTI- 


ow; ada TavTOV pot, ECT W OmEp | vov On édeyov: ov yap 


EOTL [LOL oes ag “bbe extiow. 
dekanied Lows yap « av i) Toyrou TYLA ALTE. 


ahha on pvyns TYEA- 


TOV [LE piroyoyia é EXO el) ovTws: “ahdywords eis wore Mm 


dvvac Oar oyiler Oar, dtu tpuets pev OvTES ToNtTal Lov OVX 


moh) Here y 


a ? es 2 PY A \ a bm = \ \ .. 
OLOL TE eyéver Ve EVEYV KEW TAS ELAS dtaTpuBas Kat TOUS d 


.. dvrwyv: a remark- 
arising from é€Awpai Tt 
ev olda Kaka UvTa, by the as- 
similation of éxelywy & to ay and of 
Kaka bvta tO Kak@v bvtwy, and the in- 
sertion of 67: after of3a. ed of ott 
and oi8 67 occur freq. (in parenthe- 
sis) where ér: is superfluous. See on 
d7Aov O71, Crito, 53a, and cf. Dem. xix. 
9, uvynuovevovtas bua oid ott TovS ToA- 
Aovs brouvjca, to remind you, although 
I know that most of you remember it. Cf. 
Gorg. 481 d, aic@dvowat oby cov ExdoroTeE 


15. éAwpar ov. 
able const., 


é 


See tsi7 
EXKELYMV & 


. éTt éméo’ dy ph gov TA Madina... 
Suvaméevov avtTiréyeyv. So the 
ace. and inf. may follow 67 and as. 

16. trovrov x7é.: a part (7!) of dy, 
by fixing my penalty at that. See App. 

17. SovAevovra: as a man in prison, 
who ceases to be his own master. 

18. trois évSexa: see Introd. 75 and 
cf. of &pxovtes, 89 e.— aAAG XpnLaATov : 
a neg. answer to the preceding rhetori- 
cal question is here implied; other- 
wise #7 might equally well have been 
used. The second adda introduces an 
objection, which answers the ques- 
tion immediately preceding it.— Kal 
ScSéc0ar KTé.: to remain in prison. 
GMT. 18,3,n. Cf. in Dem. xxiv. 63, 
the document which winds up with: 


b] 
OU 


eay & & ap yepiay T1unOh, Seder Ow TEws (fas) * 
ay extion 6 Tt dy avTov KatayvwoOn. 

19. vov dy: just now. 

20. éxtiow: for the fut. with rel. 
denoting purpose, see GMT. 65, 1; H. 
911.— dAAd By: but then. See on adrrd 
67, Crit. 54a. The adda points to the 
impossibility just asserted of Socra- 
tcs’s paying a fine himself, while 57 
introduces the one possible alternative. 

22. prropvxia: clinging to life, which 
is opposed to edpuxia (courage). Cf. 
Eur. Hec. 315, wérepa pwaxotue®, 7) 
pirdovuxncoperv; wbid. 348, Kak 
pavodua Kal piddpuxos yurn; also 
the speech where Macaria chooses to 
die, Heracl. 516 ff., nodKe aicxyvvotuat 
d77, cay 8H Tis A€yn | “Ti dedp’ apixer# 
ixectorst ovv KAddois | adtol mPirowr- 
xovvtTes; ite xOovds:” with the ad- 
miring words of Iolaus, ibid. 597 ff., 
GAN & péyiotov exmpémove’ evpuxia | 
Tac@yv yuvaKeov,...—el... etl: cf 
30 b, and see on biapeipovaiy, 25 b. 

23. OTL vpets péev: that (if) you, my 
fellow-citizens, proved unable to bear my 
company. After this we look for 
something like this: “then others will 
prove still less able to bear it.” But 
instead, we find a question with &pa, 
will others then, etc., answered by moaA- 
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25 Neryouss" aN rn Baprrepa yeyovact KOU emupBovdrepau, 37 


WOTE (nretre aitav vurt amaddaynvar: addou Sé apa 
avTas OlaovaL Padiws ; TOAAOV ye det, ® "APyvator. Kahds 
ody av pou 6 Bios etn e€ehOdv7e THALK@SE aVOIpdTw addnv 
B) A / 3 f \ > ¥ ‘a > 
€€ al\ns modews aperCopevm Kat e€ehavvopevm Cov. 


\ TOs .F * ONG dé > Ne , e , 
30 yap O10 OTL, GV E @, AEYOVTOS EKOU AKPOATOVTAL OL VEOL 


Y 2 , = ; \ , B) ? a a) oh B) \ 
w@omep evOade Kav pen TroUTOUS ATEMAVVa, OUTOL EME AVTOL 


efehaor meiPovres TOS Peg Bvecpous: éav O€ bm ame avvo, 


Ol TOUTWY Tar pes TE KQL OLKELOL OL AUTOVS TOUTOUS. O~ 


XXVIII. “lows otv av ts e€lou, cvyav, dé Kal yov- 


, ” io , 5) er 7, » oe LA > , ww 
lav ~ e @ mieninwes OVX OOS T) EDEL pew €€ehO av 


ony; TOUTL on €OTL TOVTWV Xaderararoy Tetrat TWas 
DOV. Env TE yap eyo OTL TO Jew ameBewy TOUT €OTL 


Kat dua TOUT aqovvatov novyiay aye, ov meioer OE pot 


; 
| 
; 


Aod ye Sez. The dependence of the —d@AdAnv é€ dAAns xré.: cf Xen. An. 
whole upon é7r: is forgotten because  V. 4.81, dvaBodyTwy addAAhAwy ~EvvjKovov 
of the intervening detailed state- eis thy érépay ex tis érépas méAews. 
ment. Elsewhere we find the substantive 
25. Papvrepar:, fem. because ras repeated, e.g. rérov... tdérov, 40 ¢. 
éwas diatpiBas is the most important The whole expression suggests the 


idea and tovs Adyous is incidentally restless life led by the so-called 
added by way of explanation. For  sophists. Cf So oph. 224 b, where the 
agreement with the most prominent typical sophist is described as 7dv 
noun, see G. 188, n. 2 b. pabnuata ~vywvotmevoy méAw Te eK d- 
28. o Blos: the art. as here used Acws voulcuatos auelBovta, one who goes 
has something of its original demon- _from town to town buying up and selling 
strative force; accordingly égeA@dvt. knowledge for coin. Cf. also Prot. 313 a- 
. (jv is appended as if to a dem. 314b. 
pron., that would be a glorious life for 33. 8 avtovs TovTous: to describe 
me, to be banished at my time of life. the involuntary cause in contrast to 
Notice that etépyxec@a: means go into  ovTot avrol. 
exile; pevyey, live in exile; and katié XXVIII. 2. e&AOdv Cyv: to live on 
vat, to come back from exile. Instead inexile. This forms a unit to which 
of ryAuK@de avOpérw, the commoner’ ovy@y and jovxiay aywy are added by 
idiom would be tnAiwesde tyr. But way of indicating the manner of life 
cf. TnAukolde &ySpes, Crit. 49a; Huthyd. he will lead. The meaning of jov- 
293b, moAd yap paov }) mavOdvew THAr x xlav &ywy is plain from 36b. 
Kdvie &vdpa, and Legg. i. 634 d, ob yap 3. toutl Sy: that is the thing of which, 
ay THALKOIT Ee Gvopdot mpémo. TL TOLOUTOY. _—etc.; cognate acc. after metoas,— Twas: 


o7 


d 
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e B mt , 55% b or / Y x , , 
WS ELPWVEVOMEV® * EGY TF, GV eyo OTL KQL TUYXK AVEL beye- 38 


b>] \ x > , ~ e o c , SVS 
OTOV aryafov OV avOpame@ TOUTO, EKAOTYNS NHEPAs TEP Ol Pe- 


A \ , ray hs a xf Nae e a 
“78 TOUS Neyete mova Gar KQL TWYV atNwv TEPL WV UMELS 


) ON D) , 
€LOU AKOVETE rahe yop.evov Kat a Kal a\Xous €€era- 


10 GorTosy6 6 Se dveEéractos Bios od Busros dvOpame, TAUTA 


15 


37 


© 6 


& ért nTTOY meiaec VE pro NEyovTL. 
Ws ey” pnp, @. dvSpes, metOew Oe ov pddvov. 
apo OUK elfiopau gH pUTOR q.voov KaKod ovderds.' 


™, 


yap nv ae Xpnpmara, ere DY ay, Xpypdrov oo" cyeh- 


ov €KTLoEW “.@VOEV Yap av 


yxy! mm © A CU” o \ 5” x 
EOTLY, EL 1”) Apa OOOY QV cyYo. 


some, used habitually by the orators 
where they will not or cannot be defi- 
nite. Socrates probably means almost 
all of the Athenians. 

6. elpwvevopevw: see Introd. 26.— 
Kal TuyXaver peytotov ayabov: it is 
not duty only, it is the highest good 
and gives the greatest pleasure. 

8. rods Adyous: “his speeches. 

10. avetéracros: this may mean 
unexamined, unscrutinized, or without 
scrutiny, in which latter case a man 
neither examines himself nor others, 
that is, his life is unthinking. Verbal 
adjs. in tos, esp. with a privative, 
occur with both an act. and a pass. 
sense. Here the act. meaning sub- 
stantially includes the pass. in so far 
as it involves self-examination («al 
éuauToy Kal TOUS HAAOus ekeTACovTos). — 
Buwtos: worth living. Cf. perrés, blame- 
worthy, and émaverds, praiseworthy. — 
cavtTa § étt: dé introduces apod. 
(GMT. 57) in order to bring it into 
relation with the preceding ov mei- 
cec0€ wor. The two correspond very 
much like the two introductory clauses 
édy Te... ey T av. See on dewa dy 
elny xTe., 28d. 

11. ra S€: see on 7d 8¢, 37 a. 


éBhaBnv: vov d€é—ov XP. es 


Suvatpnv EKTLT QL, TODOUTOV 


12. kaleyo dp ov elOiopar: after 
Socrates, in 28 e-30¢ and here, has 
shown that he neither can nor should 
abandon his customary manner of 
living, and has thus proved that he 
neither can nor should live in exile; he 
further adds (cf. the reasons given in 
37b) that he cannot propose banish- 
ment as his penalty. Banishment he 
has already (28 e ff.) rejected, though 
here he rejects it in a somewhat al- 
tered form. 

13. et pev yap rv KTé.: ydp is re- 
lated to the thought which les unut- 
tered in the previous explanation: 
not from love of money do I refuse to 
make a proposition. The apod. in- 
cludes 60a @uweAdov xré. See on bs 
émeAAev, 20 a. 

15. viv S€—ov yap: but as it is, 
(I name no sum of money,) for money 
Ihave none. The connexion is similar 
to &AAa yao (19 d, 20 c), where the un- 
expressed thought alluded to by ydp 
is easily supplied. viv 5é€ expresses 
forcibly the incompatibility of facts 
with the preceding supposition. Cf. 
Lach. 184d, viv 5€ eb 8) Exet akovom 
kal cov. 


16. el pa dpa: see on ei uh &pa, 17b. 


“TO, 6e eXeu pv ovTWS 


Kat Ee 5 


EL peev fo 
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pivav apyuptov: To~ovTOV ov TYLapat. 
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fa 
4 Ve ”~ 
Bovr\ecbé pow TUsHoa. 
IlAdtwv dé oe, 
@ avodpes "AOnvaior, Kat Kpitwv Kat KpitoBovdos kat 
> Ie 4 ? B ~ , 
Atro\\Odwpos KeXevovot pe TPLaKOVTA pVaV TYyLHoacOaL, 
avro. 0 éyyvacbar TYys@pat ov ToTovTOV, eyyunTat O 
Diy EFOVTAL TOU apyupiov ovToL afwWypEw. ~ 





i i" 


XXIX. Ov modop y vexa, _Xpsv0r,, @ avopes APn- 
vavot, évopa. égere Kat aiziav v@o TOV ps Noe THD 
, TONWw howopein, Os Soxpdrn QITEKTOVATE, dvd pa coor: 
pyoovar. yap 51) coor eivar, et Kal py elt, ot Bovddpe- 
vot pw dvevdiLew. el ov CASES. sabi Xpovor, 
dro Tod hes ate dy vpy TOvTO eyevero" opate yap 1 


THY NALKLAV OTL TOppw Hoy €OTL TOD Biov, Javatrov 6eé 


> (ay 
eyyus. 

18. pvav dpyvplov: about seventeen 
dollars. This is certainly small com- 
pared with the fines imposed in other 
cases, e.g. upon Miltiades, Pericles, 
Timotheus. 

21. avdrol 8 éyyvacOar: sc. paciv, 
to be supplied from keAevouor. Their 
surety would relieve Socrates from 
imprisonment. 

22. akioxpew: responsible, an assur- 
ance hardly needed in Crito’s case. 

XXIX. Here ends Socrates’s avriti- 
nots, and it was followed by the final 
vote of the court determining Socra- 
tes’s penalty. With this the case 
ends. Socrates has only to be led 
away to prison. See note on c. xxv. 
above, 835d. See Introd. 35 and 36. 
In the address that follows, Socrates 
is out of order. He takes advantage 
of a slight delay to read a lesson to 
the court. 

1. ov woddov y évexa xpovov: a 


héyw 6€ ToUTO ov Tpos TavTas vas, adda mTpos 


compressed expression. By condemn- 
ing Socrates, his judges, in order to 
rid themselves of him, have hastened 
his death by the few years which re- 
mained to him; thus, to gain a short 
respite, they have done a great wrong. 

2. dvowa eevee kal aitiav: the name 
and the blame. See on 7d vvoua kar 
Thy SiaBorAnv, 20d, and &voux 5€ TovTO 
Kré., 23.a.— ve: as if with dvouac6n- 
ceoe and aitiacOjcecbe. See on rerdv- 
are, 17 a. Some periphrasis like 
vvoua efere xTé. Was Often preferred 
by the Greeks to their somewhat cum- 
brous fut. pass. (of which there are 
only two examples in Hom.). 

7. twoppw tov Biov: far on in life. 
For the gen. with advs. of place, see 
G. 182,2; H. 757. —@avdrov 8€ éyyvs: 
and near unto death. The contrast in- 
troduced by 5¢ is often so slight that 
but overtranslates it. Cf Xen. Cyr. 
i. 5. 2, 6 Kuatdpys 6 Tov *Aatudyous 
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10 Tpos, TOUS “QUTOUS TOUTOUS. 
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* TAATONOS 


TOUS cHou Karam purapevors Gavarov. 
Lows pe ovea Oe, @ doBpes, 
mem pa Ndyeov baheesat TovovTwr, ois av vas emeroa, el 
@uny Oe amTavta ToLew Kal he a WOTE peda ss mie 
dikynv. mohdov ye det,/ ad’ aropig per EahwWKA, OV PEV-, 
TOL yer aXAa roMgin8 kal guays XUp vas KL th eOéhew 
héyew TT POs, byes TowaUuT ey ot” av UUW pduora 7 nV dKxovew, 
Ppyyouvros TE pov Kal dSupopéron | se ahha TOLOUTOS 
KOL Néyovros “qmohha Kal, dya gua E00, os” “6 age: ota 


Ps 


7 Kau elo v UILELS TOV dhdwv aKovew. adn’ OUTE TOTE 
One Sciv évera Tov Kwvovvou! Tpacar ovdey dvehedO«por, 
OUTE VU Hen perapener ovTws arrohoyngapere, GANG TOAD 
pod dow aipoupat @O€ darohoyna dpsev0 S reOvdvan 2, EKELVOS 


Cnv: ovte yap ey gm QUT €V TONE OUT) Ee ovT aAdop 


L&t- 


ovoeva O€L TOUTO unxavac Oa, OTws drodevéeras TAav TOLOV 


mats, THs 5€ Kdpov untpds adeAdds Kré. 
Hata FD, 
éuds Se AdeAdds, oVK Auaxel TAaUT eyw 
AfwWoma. 

12. doe arodvyetv: so as to escape, 
1.e. in order to escape. The Greek 
idiom expresses not so much purpose 
as result. There really seems very 
little difference between this dare 
with the inf. and an obj. clause with 
émws and the fut. ind. GMT. 98, 2, 
and 45; H. 955 and 885. Cf. Phaedr. 
252e, wav mo.ovow Saws ToLodTOS (sc. 
pirdcopos) eota, and Phaed. 114 ¢, 
xXph wav mworetvy ote apetns Kal ppovt- 
gews éy TG Bim petacxetv. Cf. also 
dote diapevyewv, 39a below. 

14. todApns: in its worst sense, like 
the Lat. audacia. Cf éav tis Toa- 
ua, 89a below, and Crit. 53e. 

16. OpynvotvTos «ré.: a development 
of the idea in to.atta, ot &v kre. Here 
is a transition from the acc. of the 
thing (sound) heard to the gen. of 


eimep Aapelov eotl Tats, 


the person heard, unless OpnvodvTos... 
pnut is looked upon as a gen. absolute 
thrown in as an afterthought for the 
sake of a more circumstantial and 
clearer statement. For the facts, cf 
Gorg. 522 d, where (evidently with ref- 
erence to the point here made) Plato 
puts the following words into Socra- 
tes’s mouth: ef 5€ KkoAakikys pyropiis 
(rhetorical flattery) évdeiqa TeAEevT@NY 
eywye, ev olda Sti padiws ors ay pe 
pepovta Toy Odvatov. 

19. ovSév: see on ovder, 34 e. 

21. Se drodoynodpevos: in this 
way, etc., v.e. after such a defence. 
oUtws above means us I have, and 
that idea is vividly repeated by de. 
Thus its contrast with éxeivws (sc. 
amoAoynoduevos) is made all the more 
striking. — re@vdvar: see on reOvdva, 


00 ¢. 

23. mdv tmowy: by doing anything 
and_everything. Cf. mavotpyos, a ras- 
cal. Cf. 88d. 


héyw d€ Kal TddE = 


e€ 


39 


38 
d 


39 
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y } ; ' nar \ > A , , A , 
Oavarov. Kat yap €v Tats paxats mohaKts On ov yi- 


25 YET AL OTL TO YE atofavew av Tis Eexpvyou Kat omA\a 


30 


35 


es 


> } \ \ 5 5 e - / “~ YY \ 
adeis Kal ep tKeTElay TpaTOmEvOS TOV OLWKOVYTMV: Kal 
>» i, verty J , | 3 e , “hedge te , 

ahNau pnyavat modal) elow ev EKaTTOLS Tots KLWOUVVOLS 
wate duadevye Odvarov, éeav Tis ,TOAMa TAY TroLELY, Kal 

ed\ | \ \ 5 OS oS , yy ad , , 

eyeu. a\\a fy) OV TOUT 7 XadeErOv, @ avdpes, Oavarov 
expuyeiv, GhAa ond Xaremdrepov Tmovnptav: Oarrov yap 


Oavarov bce. Kat yuv eyo pev ATE, Bpadds @ @V KQL 2 a 


oPurns v UITO TOU Bpadvrépov Edd\wv, ol O Eot KaTHYyOpoL 


de Sewol Kat 6bei5 ovtTes uO Tov OarrTovos, THS KaKLas. 
Kat vuv eye pev dreyut th tuav Oavarov Stxnv Spray, 
obro. S vmO ™s d\n Oetas PND OTE poxOnpiay KaL QOl- 


Klay. Kal 3 TE TO TYULHMATL eupeven KQL OUTOL. TAUTA [EV 
TOV LOWS OUTW Kat ie ox, Kal Olu auTa _ HET pues EXEL. 
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—KXX. TS d€ 67) pera i rodro a ager ag XPIT Rea 
mele AL 


28. dore: cf. unxavacbat Srws just 
above, and see on ote amoguyeiv, 
38 d. 

29. py... 
cally for a statement of fact. 
uh okeuuata 7, Crit. 48 ¢. 
idea of fearing implied, 
46, n. 4. 

30. GAXG ToAd Kré.: fully expressed 
we should have aaaAd wi woAd yadreta- 
Tepoy 7 Twovnpiay expvyetv. — Barrov 
Bavarou Oct: flies faster than fate, to 
preserve the alliteration, which here, 
as often, is picturesque. For the 
thought, cf Henry V. iv. 1, “ Now if 
these men have defeated the law and 
outrun native punishment, though 
they can outstrip men, they have no 
wings to fly from God.’ In the 
thought that wickedness flies faster 
than fate, we have perhaps a remi- 
niscence of Homer’s description of 
“Arn, Ll. ix. 505 ff., 7 © “Arn cbevapn 


4: substituted rhetori- 

See on 
For the 
see GMT. 


or without dixny. 


a i Buue 
te Kal aptimos, otveca aM | niko 
bmexmpodee, POdve: 5€ Te Tacay ew aiay| 
BAdrrovo’ avOpémous. 

34. Oavarov dikny oddwv: with 
opAiokdvery, Whether used technically 
(as a law term) or colloquially, we 
find the crime or the penalty either 
(1) in the ace. or (2) in the gen. with 
On the accent, see 
App. 

36. Kal éyd xré.: ze. they escape 
their punishmegt just as little as I 
escape mine. The kai before ée 
makes a climax: “perhaps it was 
necessary for the matter actually to 
shape itself just as it really has.” 

37. oxetv: on the meaning of oxeiy 
and @yew respectively, see on écxere, 
19a. 

XXX. 1. to S€ 84 peta Tovro: 
7) 5€ is used adverbially; see on 
To 5é, 87a. xpnoupdjoa, declare a 


prophecy. 


Or ‘2 ) iil yO —* 


ah 
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B9 


| ed 
Pri 2 -f; 


Tot, @ Karaynpioduevo! Lov. 
év @ paduor aulpomon: XPITHEdoV Om, OTaV pe\wow © 
py pt yapy @ anppes, Ol Ene dmexT ovate, 
TYLwpLav ULiy cnseee. eubs, pera TOV gud Odvarov mond 


BP eta. 
( 


TES 


ok L 
EVTAU sha. 


Tifroul 


Kal yop city 707 € 


yaherwrépav vn) Aia 1) OLAV ELE AITEKTOVATE UY. yap, TOUTO 


siprecasis oldjievou dradha ter Oar TOU S85vau eh 


ENG 


TOU Biov, TO d€ mee TONV evavT tov a7roO Rn WS eye 


Ped mrelous ecovrat VAS OL hey xovres, ovs vuV eyo 


KETEiNor. yiets O€ OUK ho Pdver de: KOL pga emeirepou ¢ eg ov- 


Tal O6@ vedrepot clot, Kal vpels adov dyavantioere. 


El yap over Oe aTOKTEWOVTES 
dveSilew Twa Dply OTL OUK 


3. G@vOpwro. yxpyopwdovow KrTé.: 
prob. Socrates has in mind such 
cases as Homer mentions, J/. xvi. 
851 ff., where Patroclus as he dies 
prophesies truly to Hector, o¥ @nyv ov 
autos Snpov Bén, aAAd Tor Hdn | ayxe 
mapéaTnkev Odvatos Kal moipa Kpatart, 
and xxii. 358 ff., where Hector’s last 
words foretell the killing of Achilles 
by Paris and Phoebus Apollo. Cf 
Verg. Aen. x. 789, — 


Ille autem expirans: Non me, quicumque es, 
multo, 

Victor, nec longum laetabere; te quoque fata 

Prospectant paria, atque eadem mox arva 
tenebris. 


Cf. also Xen. Cyr. viii. 7. 21, 4 5& rod 
avOporov puxh Tote (at the hour of 
death) Shmov Oeotatn Katapatverat Kad 
TOTE TL TOY MEAACYTWY Mpoopa: TdTE 
yap, ws oie, udALoTa eXevOepodTa. The 
same idea is found in many litera- 
tures. Cf. Brunhild in the song of 
Sigfried (Edda), — 

I prithee, Gunther, sit thee here by me, 

For death is near and bids me prophecy. 


See also John of Gaunt’s dying speech, 
Rich. IT. ii., — 


t= { 
avOpatrovs emia x rew TOU 


é6p0as (nre, ovK dp0as d.a- 


Methinks I am a prophet new-inspired, 
And thus expiring do foretell of him: 

His rash fierce blaze of riot cannot last, 
Yor violent fires soon burn out themselves. 

4, amextovate: sc. by their verdict, 
and by the penalty which they voted 
after Socrates had made his coun- 
ter-proposition (of a penalty), avriti- 
pnd. 

6. olav eve amrextovare: this is after 
the analogy of Timwpiay Tipwpetcbai 
tiva, Without some reminiscence of 
which it would hardly occur to any 
one to say @dvatoy or Timwplay éue 
amrextévate. amextovare is substituted, 
as more vivid and concrete, for the 
expected tetyuwpynobe. Similarly we 
have uaxnv viray or ntTac0ai AS More 
specific equivalents of waxyny udxeoOau. 
—vvv: expresses reality. This use 
of viv is akin to its very frequent use 
in contrast to a supposition contrary 
to fact (cf. 38 b, Lach. 184 d and 200 e); 
but here it is connected with a false 
account of what will come to pass, in 
contrast with the true prophecy of 
Socrates. 

8. ro S€ x7é.: for a similar idiom, 
though more strongly put, cf. Soph. 


. 


eyXov : | Qo K ) 


39 
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voeio be. / ov,yap ex aun 7 aTahdayn,OvTE Tavu duvary) 


im 


inne A , eT a a \ » de \ cs ahead Ve! Not 
ouTe Kady, GAA ExEelvy Kal KaANLOTYH KaL PATTH, MN TOUS 
wan -Yy 3, vo ce N , Y »” 

adhouvs KoAovew, aX eavTov TapacKevalew oTwWS ETTAL 


\Oeinv vrép TOV yeyovdTos ToUTOVE mpdypaTos, ev @ ob 
¥ > , ¥ \ ¥ ¥ @ 9 / 

ApKXOVTEs aaYONaY ayouvTL Kal ovTM Epxopar ot EeAMovTa 
pe O€t TeOvavar. adda pol, @ avdpes, TapapeivaTe TOTOV- 


a 


TOV ypovov* ovdEev yap KwAVEL Suapvlodoyno at pos addy - 
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ws BPé\TicTOS., TAVTAa EY OY VW Tots caren pirape-accordvng' | 


hous €ws eLeoTw: vw yap as 


, ot he af 


boas Bd ae KR a Mg. 
pirous ovo, eaderEar 


’ FD ” » § a ~ 1 atmo . weed pi y ; xe 
eJé€hw 70 vuvi por EvpBEBynKos Ti TOTE VOEL,| — ou yap, 3) 


divdpes Sukaor ( 


" hy om eh ee i ag 
Kahounv — Javpac ov TL yeyover. 


244 a, iva...7d 5€ tovTov yiyynrat 
way TovvayTiov. 

14, éo8 airy: not od ydp eo? Kré., 
as Schanz has it. The position of 
éott near ov at the beginning of the 
clause justifies the accent. G. 28, 8, 
n. 1, fin.; H. 480, 3. 

15. py Tovs GAAovs KoAOveW: to Op- 
press no man, corresponding to the pre- 
ceding amoxreivoyres... émitxnoey KTE. 

XXXI. 2. wrép: has just the same 
meaning with wept. See L.and S. s.v. 
irép, fin. Socrates speaks about what 
has befallen him, which he looks upon 
as for the best since it is the will of 
Divine Providence. — ot dpxovres : see 
Introd. 75, and cf. 37 e. 

3. arXoAlav dyover: are busy. They 
were occupied with the arrangements 
for conveying Socrates to prison. For 
TeOvavat, see on Tebvavat, 30 ec. 

4. adda: used freq., for the sake 
of greater vivacity, before the imv. 
or subjv. of command. See on 4dr’ 
éuol xré., Crit. 45a. 


— vas yap Sucarras! KaNov opOas ay 
. \ 


pt 


1 yap eiwOvia foot 


5. ovdév yap kwAver: indicates the 
calm self-possession of Socrates, so 
strongly contrasted with the ordinary 
attitude of those under sentence of 
death.—8rapv0orAo0yyHoat: more friend- 
ly and familiar than d:aAéyeo@ur. Thus 
Socrates prepares to open his heart 
upon matters not strictly relevant, 
which only those of whom he is fond 
and who care for him need hear. C7. 
Phaed. 61 e, tows kal pddora mpéemer 
méAAovTa exeloe amodnucty StacKo- 
mety Te Kal pudoAoyety mepl THs 
dmoinulas THs ékel, olay Tivda adThy 
oidueOa elvat. 

8. wpds yap «ré.: see on 8 Tr pev 
duets, 17 a. 

9. 1 yap elwOvia xré.: notice how 
many short statements of fact crowd 
one upon the other. This serves to 
arrest the attention. The @avudoidy 
tT. is that now, when Socrates has such 
a fate before him, the voice is silent, 
while previously, etc. See on deve dv 
env (fin.), 28 e. 
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10 pant n Tod Sapovioy é EV py TO pier Xpore Tayrt 40 


15 olkoev nvavt abn TO tov Beon' onpLevoy, OUTE Tyvika ave. Db 


20 neeuen os LOU. 


40 


st aki 


TAVY TUKVT) del HY Kat mavu ert opunpols evavTLoupevn, el 
TU weRroyet a 5p 06s mpage VUVt Se Em Benue yr 


‘aTrEp si yog Kal avTot, TavTt a “ye, Sy) oin bein av TU Kat 


> 


vomilerar €ayata KaKOV elvan, 


uot Oe ouTe efvovte, cobev us 


Bawop évravbot émt TO Siar pion, OUTE €& TO Xdyeo 


ovdapov pekhovrt TL EPELV* KAITOL EV aXous Aoyous 7oX- 


Xaxov on PE ETET YE Néyoura perags: vuv o€ ovSapoo 
wept TUT THY mpagy ovr & py? ovoevt out éy pore 


Tt ovv aT LOY elvau Prohap Bava; eyo 


4 


VIL pee KwOuvever yap oy TO Eup BeBnnds TOUTO dyafov 
Pe Vopsa kat ovk eo Oras jets 6p0as vrohapBdvoper 


OO-OL OI APAED KaKOV etvou, TO TeOvavar. 


pene frou Teka; 


prov TOUTOV yeyouer: ‘ov yap, cof? omrws OUK gram! ay 
25 Lou TO ‘elwbds Onmevov, €l un Tl &uweddov eyo dyabov 


mpage. 


10. 7 Tov Saovlov: see on Sap- 
viov, d1d. See App. 

11. amdvvu éml cpixpois : 
map oAtyoy, 36 a. 

12. dp0as mpage: ze. so that all 
would be for the best, an expression 
which is closely allied to ed mparrew. 
Cf. below ¢, ayabby mpdiew. Cf. 45d. 

13. a ye 8y xTé.: yé emphasizes 
the idea expressed, and 87 appeals to 
the patent fact. Cf ¢ddoxovtad ye 5n, 
Crit. 45 d. — kal... voplferar: a shift 
from act. to pass. Cf. Charm. 156 ¢e, 
TavTa o}Ta Aéyouct Te Kal €xer. Perhaps 
as voulCera expresses the opinion act- 
ually in vogue, it should be strength- 
ened in translation by some adv. 

14, €wOev: in the morning. Cf. 
Xen. An. iv. 4.8; vi. 3.28; and Hom. 
Od. i. 372. 


see On oUTw 


17. wodkdAaxot 81: 
tions, and hence, often. 

18. dA€yovra peraty: for this and 
other advs. with the temporal partic., 
see G. 277, 6, n. 1; H. 976. Usually 
peraév is prefixed, not appended. 

19. mwepl ravtny tTHy mpaiw: in re- 
gard to this whole affair, referring to 
the whole trial, and including every- 
thing that led up to it. 

20. vrodkapBave: not subjv., since 
there is no question of doubt. The 
question is only a vivid fashion of 
speech, of which Plato is very fond. 

22. npets: to be cc nnected imme- 
diately with dco. This use of the 
pron. gives a genial color to the 
whole; in Eng. we should use a par- 
titive expression, all t/ose among us. 


25. €weAAov: referring definitely to ¢ 


in many situa- - 


—--— 
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XXXII. Eelenjroper dé Kal Toe os apne EXmris 40. be ye 


é€oTw aqelen avTo eivat. Svow yap Oarepdv éote 70 set 
teOvavar: yap otov pydey eivar pnd atcOnow poe- 
piav pndoevos eyew Tov TeOveaTa, Y KaTa TA heyoueva 
5 peraPody Tus TvyxXaver ovaa Kal pETOLKYOLS TH WUXN TOV 
, te , > A / \ x re 
ToTmov Tov evlévde eis addov TOTOVs Kal Elite pNndenia 
aicOncis é€otw, aN otov vavos érevoav Tis Kabevdwy a 
a or \ e A Vs 4 x a e £ 
pend ovap pyndev Opa, Oavpdovov Képoos av ein 6 Odvaros. 


mk \ ey > oy b) 4 , , \ 
éya yap av ola, el Twa éxheEdpevov déor TavTyV THY 
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past time but still containing the idea 
of continued action. Cf Xen. An. v. 
8. 13, ef 5¢ TodTo wdayres ero.odmerv (had 
done), &ravres by drwAducda. For the 
facts, see Introd. 27, fin. 

XXXII. 1. kat rySe: after an argu- 
ment based upon the silence of his 
inner voice, Socrates considers the 
question upon its merits. 

2. elvar: not écecOa. G. 203, N.2; 
H. 948 a. Cf Hom. JI. ix. 40, damdvr, 
otTw mov wddAa ~€Ameat vias “Axa@r | 
GmToAguous 7 Euevar kal dvddanidas ws 
Gyopevers; Cf. also Il. xiii. 309, éret 
o¥ molt ZAToua obtws | SeverOar more- 
solo Kdpn KoudwyTas AxaLovs. 

3. otov pydév efvar: without defi- 
nitely expressed subj. (cf ofov &modn- 
Mijoou in e below), to be dead is as to 
be nothing, i.e. its nature is such that a 
man when dead is nothing. 

4. tov reOveara: the subj. of evew 
(not of efva), which is an after- 
thought.— kata Ta Aeyopeva: Socrates 
associates his idea of the life hereafter 
with stories and traditions which are 
themselves a development of Homer’s 
utterances about the ’HAvciov mediov 
and Hesiod’s account of the pardpwv 
vnoo. ‘The later poets, e.g. Pindar, 
continued what Homer and Hesiod 
began. And Pindar, furthermore, in- 


corporates into his descriptions of life 
after death Orphic and Pythagorean 
accounts of metempsychosis. Here 
and in the Phaedo (70 e-72 a) Socrates 
appeals to a madaids Adyos. 

5. ty Wuxyq: a dat. of interest. 
G. 184, 8; H. 771. The gen. would 
express the subject of the action 
designated. — Tov totrov: governed by 
beTaBoAy Kal wetoixnots. Of these two 
the latter repeats the former in more 
specific form. The gen. corresponds to 
the acc. with weraBddAc and (rarely) 
Cf. Theaet. 181 e, étay re 
xdpav ex xdpas weTaBardAn. 

6. rov évOévSe: see on Tovs ex THs 
vavuaxtas, 32b. See also App. —kal 
eire: the second member is introduced 
by «i ® ad in line 19. 

7. otov varvos: cf. Hom. Od. xiii. 
T9f., nal te Hdvuos brvos em BrAedha- 
poo emimre | viypetos dia T0s, Oavar@ 


METOLKELY. 


uyxioTa €o.Kes. 


4Q 


8. KépSos: not ayabdv, because Soc- d 


rates does not consider such a con- 
dition as in itself a good. 

9. dv otyat: ay belongs to ecdpeiy, 
and on account of the length of the 
prot. is repeated first with ofua: in 14, 
and again just before the inf.; similarly 
5éo: is twice used in the prot. See on 
tows tax’ dv, 31 a.— exreEdpevov Kal 
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WAATOQNOS 


9 g 7 
10 viKra, év H oVTwW KaTédapHev waTE pyNdEe Ovap ieiv, Kal 40 


15 


20 


25 


\ ¥ Pd SAS Ind ~~ “A , (Yeh = A 

Tas dANas vUKTAaS TE Kal NUEpas TAS TOU Biov TOU EavTOV 
A \ , , A 

avriumapabevta TavTH TH VUKTL d€o. oKebdpevov eizety, 
4 \ YD , \ A 

TOTS GwEWOV Kal HOLOY YMEPAS KAaL VUKTAS TAVTHS THS 
\ , > Cre a) , > x \ Y b) , 

vuxtos BeBioxe év TO EavTov Bi, oiwar av py OTL LOLo- 

/ 5) \ \ , , b) , x ¢€ na 

Tv Twa, adda TOV peyav Bacrréa evapiOunrous Gv evpety 

\ + e \ B 5 

avrov TavTas mpos Tas aAAaS NMEpas Kal VUKTAS. El Ov 
A y of \ XN 

Tovovtov 6 Odvartds é€ott, Képdos eywye héyw: Kai yap 
sQ\N J e as / / 4 or ‘2. xh , 

ovdey TrELwY 6 TAS YpOVoS haiveTat OVTW OY EivaL 7} pla 
, 

ve. 


B) A ‘\ 
eis addov Toor, Kal adynOy EoTt TA Ee 


b) b) > «& b) A PWS € “4 - > / 

et 8 ad otov amodnunoal éotw 6 Odvatos ev0vde 
EVO WS apa EKEL 
b ) 4 e lo Ha A 5 N , »” 
ciow amavtes ot TeOvedtes, Ti petloy ayalloy Tovrov ety 
¥ > » , 5) , b) / > ¢ 

dv, @ avopes SuKacTal; El yap TIS aPiKOpLEVOS Els Acoov, 
amadhayels ToUTwY Tov darKkdvToy SiKacTaV Elva, EVpPT,- 

\ >) A Fe 4 \ z > -~ , 
ce TOUS adnOas Siuxactds, olEep Kal héyovTar Exel duKa- 
\ 
Cew, Mivws Te kai ‘PaddpavOvs kat Atakos kat Tpimrodenos 
Ney 4 a) € , “4 > z 3 Awe A 

Kal adddou Coot TOV NuLOewr Sikator EyévovTo EV T@ EavTaV 


dvtirapabevra oKeapevov: the first 
two partics. coupled by rai are subor- 
dinated to oredduevoy, just as it is 
subordinated in turn to eimeiy. See 
on 671 arnxGavduny, 21e. 

14. py oti, dAAG Kré.: not to speak 
of any one in private station, no, not the 
Great King, etc. &AAd is used here to 
introduce a climax. See H. 1035 a. 

16. avrov: sc. this gives a final 
touch of emphasis to BaoiAéa. Socra- 
tes talks of the king of Persia in 
the strain which was common among 
Greeks in his day. Polus, in the Gor- 
gias (470 e), is startled because Soc- 
rates refuses to take it for granted 


that the king of Persia is happy. 


17. KépS0s ‘Aeyo: sc. adtdv.— Kal 
yap «7é.: for thus the whole of time ap- 
pears no more than a single night, etc. 


20. os dpa: a conclusion derived 
immediately from the admission that 
death is a migration from earth to 
some other place. 

23. Siuxkacre@v: for case, see G. 136, 
n.30b; H. 940 a. 

25. Mivaws «ré.: connected gram- 
matically with the rel. sent. rather 
than with robs diunactds. Cf Phaed. 
66e, téTe Huivy ~ora oF ewiOumord- 
mév Te Kal payey epactal elval, ppovt- 
gews, emedayv TeAcuTHowuey KTé. The 
three first mentioned, Minos, Rhada- 
manthys, and Aeacus, were sons of 
Zeus, and while living had earned 
great fame by their scrupulous ob- 
servance of justice. They are also 
named in the Gorgias as the ministers 
of justice in the world below. In 
Dante’s Inferno (v. 4-17) Minos, curi- 
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41 
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Bio, dpa davrn av ein 7) arrodynpia; ad ‘Ophet Evyye- 41 


\ xs f os ~ / 
vésOar Kat Movoaiw Kai ‘HowWd@ Kat Ounpo ert tooTw 


av tis d€€aiT dv vpav; eyo pev yap modAdKis eHé\w 


4 >] “~ £ 5 » ) “~ > \ y+ \ 5 ~ 
30 reOvavalt, EL TaAVTA EOTW any On : ETEL EMOLYE KAL AUTOM 


41 


culture. 


\ x ¥ e€ ‘\ > / id 4 > 4 
Oavpactn av ein 7 Swatpiby avroAr, omdre évtvyouyn 
Tlakapyder kat Atavte T@ TeXapovos Kal el Tus adAos TOV 


Tahaav dua Kpiow adikov TeOvynKer. 


ously transformed into a demon with a 
long tail, still fulfills the same duties,— 
... When the spirit evil-born 

Cometh before him, wholly it confesses; 
And this discriminator of transgressions 

Seeth what place in Hell is meet for it; 
Girds himself with his tail as many times 
As grades he wishes it should be thrust 

down. 


In Ar. Frogs, Aeacus is Pluto’s foot- 
man. Fora painting representing the 
judges of the underworld,seeGerhard’s 
Vasenbilder, plate 239. — TpurroAepos : 
a son of Eleusis, glorified in the tradi- 
tions of Demeter @ecuoddpos. He was 
the disseminator of intelligent agri- 
Plato uses here the freedom 
which characterizes all his mythical 
digressions, and adapts the myth to 
the point which he desires to make. 
dixad(ev implies action in two capaci- 
ties: (1) as judge, pronouncing upon 
the deeds and misdeeds of every soul 
that has lived and died (this is the 
account of Minos in the Gorgias), and 
(2) as king and legislator. Cf. Hom. 
Od. xi. 568 ff., where Minos is shown 
Xpvoeiov ok) rT; 0” Exovta, OeuorevovTa 
véxvoow. Probably here the ,prevail- 
ing idea is that of king and legislator. 
Homer (Od. iv. 564 ff.) places Rhada- 
manthys among the blessed in the 
Elysian fields. 

27. “Opdet x7é.: Orpheus and Mu- 
saeus with Homer and Hesiod were 
honored as the most ancient bards 
and seers of Greece. 


avTimapaahdovTe 


28. él moow: price stated in the 
form of a condition. — The repetition 
of ay has an effect comparable to the 
repeated neg. ‘The first ay is con- 
nected with the most important word 
of the clause, while the second takes 
the place naturally belonging to ay in 
the sent. GMT. 42, 2, fin. Cf 31a. 

29. moddXaKkis TeBvavar: cf Dem. ix. 
65, TeOvavar 5 pwupidKis KpetTTov KTE. 
Cf. 30¢. 

30. Epouye kal air: for me myself 
more particularly. 

31. omote: when (if at any time) I 
met. 

32. Iladapyder: the son of Nau- 
plius, a king in Euboea. The wisdom 
of Palamedes provoked the jealousy 
of Odysseus, Diomedes, and Aga- 
memnon, and was his ruin. Acc. to 
the post-homeric story Odysseus plot- 
ted so successfully, by forging a mes- 
sage to Palamedes from Priam, that 
Palamedes was suspected of treason 
and stoned by the Greeks. Cf. Verg. 
Aen. 82 ff. and Ov. Met. xiii. 56 ff. 
The title is preserved of a lost trag- 
edy by Sophocles called Palamedes 
and of one by Euripides. The fate 
of Ajax is well known through Hom. 
Od. xi. 541 ff. See also Met. xiii. and 
the Ajax of Sophocles. 

33. ayturapaBadAovTe: a case of 
asyndeton (H. 1039), which occurs not 
infrequently where as here a sent. 
is thrown in by way of explanation. 


4] 
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ee A , \ <1 , | e ee <> > ad 
TQ ELQAVTOU aaln TPOS TAH EKELWV, WS EYWM OlWAL, OVK ay 41 
5 \ ¥ N \ \ , \ a a ae , \ 
35 anoés ELyn. KL ry) TO MEYLOTOV, TOUS EKEL e€eralovTa KQL 
EpevvavTa waomep Tous evTavda Siayew, Tis ad’Tav codds 
5) \ , 4 , 4 Ie ¥ ein V4 PDP ted S 
€EOTL, KAL TiS OLETAL LEV, EDTLO OV. ETL TOTw O aV TLS, @ 
¥ , , > fe \ ~ id A 
avdpes dukacrat, d€€aito e€eraoar TOV Emi. Tpoiay ayovrTa 
», 3 
THY ToMAnY oTpatiav 7 Odvaocéa 7) Liovdov, 7) addouvs e 
¥ ¥ y > a A 
40 pupiovs av Tis elmo. Kal avdpas Kal yuvatkas, ots éKEt 
, X ~ \ 3 , b] Va x a 
duaréyer Oar kat Evvetvar Kat eeralew auyyavov av ely 
evoayovias. mavTws ov dyToV TovTOU ye EveKa ol Exel 
x iA 
amoKTetvovalt’ TA TE yap ara EVdayoveaTEpot elaow ot 
b) A A > 4 \ ¥ N \ 4 3 ? 14, b>] 
exer Tov EvOdde, Kat YOy TOV ovTov ypovov afdvarToi cicu, 
y \ / > aA 
45 elrep ye Ta heyoweva ahyO7. 
4] 4] 


mot is easily supplied from the pre- 
ceding @uovye. The partic. is used 
as with 4j5ea0a, to which ovx dy andés 
efj is substantially equivalent. Cf 
also the partic. with impers. expres- 
sions like &uweivdv éort, weTameAcs pion, etc. 

35. Kal 8 To péeyirrov: and what 
after all is the greatest thing. ‘Then 
follows, in the form of a clause in 
apposition, explanation of the wpé- 
The whole is equivalent to 
To weyioréy eat. TOUTO, ékeTAaCovTa Sid- 
yew (with an indef. personal subj.). 
See on oiov undev eiva, 40 ¢. 

38. dyovta: not ayaydvta because 
it represents os 7#ye. GMT. 16, 2; H. 
856 a. Cf. Tim. 25 be, where the 
fabled might of prehistoric Athens is 
described, tay ‘EAAhvwy ijyyouuéevn ... 
KpaThoaca TOY eTLOvT@V TpdTaia €oTNCE. 
This loose use of the impf. instead of 
the aor. is not uncommon where ex- 
treme accuracy is not aimed at. 

39. Licvdov: cf Hom. //. vi. 155 ff., 
Od. xi. 593 ff. — The most comprehen- 
sive clause, 7)...yuvatkas, escapes from 
the grammatical const., a not uncom- 
mon irregularity. Cf Gorg. 485d e, 


yloT ov. 


moto Sixalw xpdwevos Héptns éml thy 
‘EAAGOa eotpdrevoev 7) 6 maTHp avrTov 
ém) SxvOas; 7) AAG pmupla ay Tis Exot 
To.aiTa Aye. 

40. ois SiadeyeoGar kat Evvetvar Kal 
éeferatev : when verbs governing differ- 
ent cases have the same object, the 
Greek idiom usually expresses the 
object once only, and then in the case 
governed by the nearest verb. 

41. apyxavov evdatpovias : more 
blessed than tongue can tell. Cf. Theaet. 
l75a, &rora atte Katapaivetar Tis 
gutxpoAoytas (pettifogging), and Rep. 
vill. 567e, where ypjua, something 
like which is probably implied in the 
above cases, is expressed, 4 mard- 
plov Aéyeis Tupdvvov xpjma Cf. 
also Rep. i. 328, cov ndéws dy mvGoi- 
env... adTepov xadrerdy Tod Blov 7 THs 
av avTd ekayyéeAAeis. 

42. mdvtws ov Symov: in any event, 
we know that they kill no man there, 
etc. — Tovrov ye €vexa: spoken point- 
edly and not without an intended 
thrust at those who voted his death ; 
the reason given certainly proves more 
than the point here made. 
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KARI. "ANAa Kal vas ypy, @ avdpes Sukacrat, 41 


Balrusas elvau apes TOV Pavarov, Kal EV Tl TOUTO Ovavo- 


evo Oar andes, OTL OUK eOTW avdpt qyabe KQKOV ovoev 


oute CavTu-ourTe sbphaipccicBeetde pude diddetras ¢ v7ro Oeav Ta 


TOUTOU Tpaywara’ OUOE Ta gud yuv aro TOU i ee 


yeyovev, ahda pou Siphdv ¢ EOTL TOUTO, OTL HON reOvavat Kal 


r darn dx Bat sath bpm os Bedriov HV bagi 


Sid TOUTO Kab 


Ee ovdajL00 amérpepe TO ciel Kat eyuye TOUS Kara - 


proapevors wie Kal TOUS KaTYyOpoLs Ov Tavy xareraiver. 


KQiTOL OV elt ™ Svavota regan ai pou KaL KET yp 


yopouv, aAN’ Se Nae Brdarew: TOUTO QUTOLS ag Lov [ew - 


deo bar. 


XXXII. 2. év te trovro: this one 
thing above all. The position of rodro, 
coming as it does after instead of 
before é€v r:, is very emphatic. 

6. reOvavar Kal amndAdxPa: the 
pi. is used, because to speak of the 
completion of the change, i.e. to be 
dead, is the most forcible way of put- 
ting the idea. mpdyuara applies to the 
trouble and the unrest of a busy life. 

7. BeAtvov 7v: Socrates considers 
the whole complication of circum- 
stances in which he is already in- 
volved, or in which he must, if he 
lives, sooner or later be involved. 
Deliverance from this he welcomes 
asa boon. Cf. 39b.—&td roto xré.: 
cf.40aec. Socrates argued from the 
silence of 7d Sa:udvov that no evil was 
in store for him when he went before 
the court. This led him to conclude 
that his death could be no harm. On 
further consideration, he is confirmed 
in this, because death is never a harm. 
Applying this principle to his own 
actual circumstances, its truth be- 
comes the more manifest, so that, 
finally, he can explain why the divine 


TOD OVOE [LEvTOL Séopmau QUTOV * 


eres 
TOUS VLELS hou 


voice was silent. Contrast the oppo- 
site view expressed by Achilles (Hom. 
Od. xi. 489 ff.), and in Eur. /. A. 1249- 
1252, where Iphigenia, pleading for 
life, says, €vy cuvTewotoa mavTa viKhow 
Adyov: | Td das TOD avOpdmoiow Hdi- 
otov BAémwew, | TX veépOe ® oddéey- 
KaK@S 
(iv Kpetacoy ) Kad@s Oavety. 
11. BAdrrewv: used abs. without 
acc. of the person or of the thing, 
because the abstract idea of doing 
harm is alone required.—tovro... 
Géiov péepderOar: so fur it is fair to 
blame them. Contrast 17 b, todtdé por 
.about them; and cf. 
Symp. 220 e, rottd yé mor otte meuwer 
xkré. They deserve blame for their 
malicious intention and for the reason 
given in 29b. —adfgvov: zt is fair. Cf. 
Gorg. 465 e, doy wey ody enol ovyyve- 


poaivetas © Os evxeTat | Oaveiv. 


éSotevy avTa@y,this.. 


env éxew éorl. 

12. torovSe pevrou: “ although they 
certainly are far from wishing me 
well, yet I ask so much as a favor,” 
z.e. so little that they can well afford 
to grant it. Then follows an expla- 
nation of recdvbe. 


og a FL chy. 
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Seamtainebi os ATIOAOTIA SOKPATOYS. 


At SI Biooor rwopyoaete, a) avBpes, TAUTA TAUTO 4] . 


humovyTes op eyo Upas eddrrovy, €av vpy doKaow 7 


en a 4) d\Nov Tov TpoTEpov erpeheio ban 7 7) aperns, 


Kat éav SoKwot Tl Elvat pend OVTES, seitilene QUTOLS 


7] s*y P8°A Y > 5) A @ A \ » , 
WOTEPD cVw UPL, OTL OUK Em LENOVVT AL WV det KQtL OLOVTQAL 


> +” i \ ¥ 
TL ELWWAL OVTES OVOEVOS a€vou 


N b \ ¥ BT Be ¢ as 3 4 N e CA 2 
meTovUas eye, SF Of. ah UBT, AUTOS "Te Kal OL “DEER 42 


. A) (9MN A ~ 4 
‘KQL €OQV TAVTA TOUTE, OiKaua 


aXa yap NON pS amuev au, epi pay ean OD AV ONE DLV 


d€ Buocopevors: omdrepor ‘be mov EPNOVTAL €mt OLELVOV 


Tpaypna, ddonArov travTt thay H TH ew. 


13. Byowor: see on écxere, 19a. 
Cf. Hes. Op. 181, arr btav 7Bjcee Kal 
HBns métpov toro. 

16. dvevdiferte : 
atov, d0e. 

18. Sixata memovOs: to be under- 
stood in the light of cc. xviii. and 
xxvi. Socrates looks upon what is 
usually taken as the most grievous in- 
jury as the greatest possible blessing. 

19. avros te xré.: for eya adrobs 
Cf. Crit. 50e. Cf Soph. O. C. 


461, émdiios ev Oidimous karouTioa, | 


see on dveidicwy exa- 


c 
KTE. 


er Te tatoes O aide. 


20. d\Aa yap xré.: serves to close the 


speech, giving at the same time the 
reason for coming to an end. 

22. wdxv i: pleonastic like ar’ % 
in20d. See App.—tw Oew: cf the 
subtly ironical way in which the same 
thought is put in the Euthyphro 
(8d e), where, speaking of his accu- 
sers, Socrates says, ei pév ody, 6 viv dH 
EAeyov, ueAAOLEV wou KaTayeAay, domep av 
7s cavTou, ovdev ay ein andes walfovras 
kal yeA@vtas ev TH Sikactnplw diaya- 
yetv: 
non aTroBnoeTat 
TwAnv buiv rots pavrTecty. 


on &piora, 35 d. 


ei S5€ oTrovddoorTal, TOUT’ 
adSnaAov 
See 
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MAATONOS 


KPITON. 


TA TOY AIAAOLFOT IIPOSOQOMIA 


pee AST Eis Pe eany: 


I. YO. Ti ryvixdde adigar, @ Kpitwv; 7 od rpe err 


€oTiv ; 
KP. Ilavy pev ou. 
+0. IInvica padvota; 
KP. “Op6pos Babs. 


LO. Oavudlw ows nO€Ano€ cou 6 Tod Secpwrnpiov 


PUVAAE VrAakovTea.. 


KP. EuviOns oy pot €orw, @ Séxpares, dua 7d ToX- 


hakis devpo hora, Kal TL kal evepyérnTar Um euod. 


YO. “Apre d€ nes 7% madau; 


1. Kpirwyv: see Introd. 62. See on 
Apol. 33d, fin., and cf. 88 b, jin. 

4. wyvika padtora, about what time 
ws it? In Lat. maxime and ad- 
modum are so used, e.g. locus pa- 
tens ducentos maxime pedos, 
Liv. x. 38. 5; locus in pedum 
mille admodum altitudinem 
abruptus, zd. xxi. 36. 2. 

5D. opOpos Babs: the adj. limits 
vp§pos, so that the whole expression 
means rather the end of night than 
the beginning of day. Cf. the time 
when the Protagoras begins (310 a), 
Ths mapeAOovons vuKTos TavTyot, ert 
Badéos dpOpov. The description in the 
same dialogue of young Hippocrates 
feeling his way through the dark to 
Socrates’s bedside shows that dpOpos 


Babds means, just before daybreak. Cf. 
Xen. An. iv. 3. 8 ff., where Xenophon 
dreams a dream, éme) 5¢ dpOpos jv... 
noetd Te kal ws TaXLTTA Ews Hrépaivev 
€0vovto. Here bpépos means the dark 
before the dawn. Of. also dudiAden 
vt, Hom. JI. vii. 483, juos & ob &p 
Tw hos, €T1 8 aupirden vvé, | THyos kp’ 
Gu) muphy Kpitds &ypeto Aads "Ayxaiav. 


4 


6. WOeAnoe VraKoveat: did not 3 


fuse to let youin. Cf. Xen. An. i. 3. 8 
for ovx HOeAe, he refused. With sza- 
kovou, cf. Acts xii. 13, and Xen. Symp. 
I. 11, biAummos & 6 yeAwtoroids Kpodoas 
Thy Oipay eime TH HTaxovoavt: (the por- 
ter) eicaryyetAa Boris Te en KTE. 

9. kal...Kal xré.: and what is 
more, I’ve done a litile something for him. 
ti is equiv. to evepyeciay Tivd (a tip). 


St. 1. 
p. 43. 


43 
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KP. °Emvevkas ada. 
> A ) owa a > »? , 3 \ aA 
+0. Eira mas ovdK« evs Emryyeipds pe, adda yy 
, 
TapaKkaln cas ; 
KP. Od pa tov Aia, & SHKpartes, 00’ av adTos 7Oedov 
b] , > , \ 4 Ss b) \ \ ~ 
15 €v TOTAUTYH TE aypuTVia Kal ATTY Eivat. adda Kal DoU 
- , b ] / ¢ e , Sf, N 
madat Oavpalw aicbavopevos as no€ws Kabevders: Kal 
eZ , > ¥ Y e Y , \ 
eritnoes OE OVK HYELPOY, Wa ws NOLoTA Sudyys. Kal Tod- 
dkis prev On GE Kal TpdOTEpoy ev TavTL To Bim evdarpo- 


A Q A , ~ A 
VLOG TOU TpOTrov, qoX\v oe padiota ev TH VoUV TApPETTOON 


20 Evughopa as padiws avrnv Kat Tpdws Pépets. 


>Q. Kat yap av, @ Kpirov, TAN[LLENES Ein AYVAVAKTELY 


TNALKOUTOV OVTA, EL SEL YON TEAEUTAY. 


KP. Kat addou, ® SéKpares, THALKOUTOL & ToLAvTaLS 


Evpdopats adiockovrat, add’ ovdev avrovds emidverar 7 WAL- 


X A 
25 Kia TO MY OVYL GyavaKTELy TH TAapOVGY TVX. 


SO. "Eore tavta. 
KP. ‘Ayyedtav, a 
@sS €Lol paiverar, an 


adda TiO) ovTw Tp@ adiEar; 


2 , v4 2) if 
LoKpares, Pépwv rma ool, 


> \ \ A A 3 
€Mol KAL TOLS GOLS eT LTNOELO 


TACW 


\ \ \ ~ aA >] N e b ) \ “A b) a 
KOU yahemnv KQU Bapevar, WV EyY@, WS EOL d0K@ €v TOLS 


30 Bapvtar av &véeyKape. 


43 
b 


12. etra: refers to émieu@s mada in 
a vein of wonder or perhaps of gentle 
reproof. 

14. ov pa tov Aia: the neg. be- 
longing to the clause that follows is 
inserted by anticipation in the oath. 
The answer to Socrates’s question is 
implied clearly in the use of od3é, and 


becomes categorical in kal émirndes 


KT€. 

15. év Tooavrn Te aypumvia Kré.: 
vé is introduced after trocadrn, which 
belongs to both substs. This position 
of ré is very common after the art. 
or a prep. —dAdAa Kal: but furthermore. 

17. tva Siayys: for the subjv. after 


a secondary tense, see GMT. 44, 2; 
H. 881 a. 

18. evdatpovira Tov TpoTrov: for the 
gen. of cause, see G.173,1; H. 744. At 
the end of the sentence, a clause with 
as (equiv. to 7: oftw) is introduced in 
place of the gen. — For the facts, see 
Introd. 56 and note 6, p. 26. 

21. wAnppedés: cf. Apol. 22d and 
see on éuued@s, Apol. 20 e. 

25. TO pry OvKXl ayavakrety: emiAveTat 
is here qualified by ovdév, and is used 
in the sense of preventing. Hence the 
doubled neg. GMT. 95,2, n.1 6; H.1084. 

29. kal xaderjv Kal Bapetav: an 


effective and almost pathetic reitera-- 


43 
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KPITON. 


LQ. Tiva ravrnv; 7 TO wdotov adixrar ex Andou, ob 43 


det adikopevou TeOvavat ME; 


KP. Ovrou 57 adtxrat, ahda Soxet ev por Hew THpe- 


> @ > / 4 , > \ ld \ 
pov é€ Ov atayyéd\Novew nKoOVTEes TWES ad Youviov Kal 


, 5 “A >] yd 
KQTQAALTOVTES EKEL AUTO. 


Y Y , Wr oe. \ 5) ¥ ¥ 
Lov | OTL net TY MEPOV, KQL AVaYKY 67) ELS QUPLoV EO TAL, 


dnrov ovv €k TovTav |Tav ayye- 


a 


3 
@ 


, \ a A 
LoKpates, TOV Biov we TehevTav. 


II. YO. °AAN, @ Kpirav, tiyn ayaby. 


A , , ¥ 
Beots pirov, TAVTY ETTO. 


/LEpov. 
tion of the first xaAerfv, made all the 
stronger by the doubled kai. 

30. €v tois BapuTar dv éveyKaupe: 
in Hdt., Thuc., Plato, and later writers, 
év tocs, about, is idiomatically used to 
limit the superl. Thus éy rots be- 
comes an adverb, which describes not 
absolute precedence but an average 
and comparative superiority. Cf 
Thue. ill. 17, év tots wAeiorai, among 
the most numerous (not ‘the very most 
numerous,’ since Thue. adds that the 
number was exceeded once) where the 
gender of mAciora is noticeable. Cf. 
also id. i. 6. 8, év Tots mpGrou 8é 
"AOnvaio: Tov Te atdnpoy KaTéVevTo KTE. 
Here the position of 8é shows that év 
Tots mp@ro. is taken almost as one word, 
2.e. mp@ro. limited so as to mean prac- 
tically the first, or substantially the first 
of those who laid down, ete. 

31. riva ravtyv: connect with oé 
pwy above. For i,see on } d7A0v, Apol. 
26 b.— To aAotov Kré.: cf. Phaedo, 
58a: roitd éot: Td TAoiov, bs hacw 
’AOnvator, ev 6 Once’s mote cis Kphrny 
tovs dts éwta éexelvous (the seven couples 
to be sacrificed to the Minotaur) @xero 
&ywv Kal €owo€ Te kal avTds éoHOn. TE 
obv “AméAAwv cviavTo, ws AéyeTat, TéTE 
el swOelev, Exdotou Tous Oewplay (a sol- 
emn embassy) andéew eis AjAov: hy dh 


5 lan) 
El TAUTY TOLS 


> , > Y ae / 
OV MEVTOL OLILAL n few AUTO 7T7)- 


del kal vov re e& exelvov Kat’ éviavTdy 
(every twelvemonth) TG OeG méeurovor. 
ereiday oov ptwyTat THs Oewplas, vduos 
éotly avtots ev TS xpdvm TOUTM Kabaped- 
ey Thy mwoAw Kal Syuoola pundeva amo- 
ktivvivar (to put no one to death by 
public execution), mply &v cis AfjAov apl- 
KnTat To mAotov Kal mdAiv Sevoo KTé. 
Cf. Introd. 36. 

32. teOvavar: see on TeOvdvai, Apol. 
50 ¢, fin. 

33. Soxet pév: with no following 
dé. In such cases the original affinity 
of vév with uy is usually apparent. 
Its meaning is, indeed, surely. 

35. tTav ayyeAov: can hardly have 
been written by Plato, since ayyedos 
in the sense of dayyeAia is not used 
except by later writers (Polybius), 
while é« prevents us from taking 
ayyéAwy as referring to persons. See 
App. 

II. 1. GAN, @ Kpltov, tixy dyaly : 
it’s all for the best, Crito, &AAa& intro- 
duces in vivid contrast to Crito’s de- 
spondency the cheerful hope of Soc- 
rates. —Tvxy aya8y: a hopeful in- 
vocation often prefixed to a solemn 
statement. Cf Symp. 177 e, d&arrx 
TUxXN &ya0H KaTapxérw Paidpos, let 
Phaedrus make a beginning and good 
luck to him. Used freq. like the 
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KP. Ild0ev rovro Texpaiper ; 
5 
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b cd eal ds “—N , e , A 3 
XQ. “Eyo vou €p@. TH yap Tov voTepaia Set pe azro- 


OynoKew 4h av €XOn TO TrOtOoV 
VHOKEW 1 1 n aTNOLOV. 


\ 
KP. Daoi yé rou 67 ot TovTwY KUpLoL. 


bd M4 ‘a 3 , € , a» + Y 
XQ. Ov rowvy THs Emiovons Huépas oiwar avTO HEEew, 


GhAa THS €TEpas. 


, de Y b] , A 
TEKMALPOMOQAL € EK TLVOS EVUTVLOV O 


ee 3 4 , 2 ~ 4 bt 
EWPAKA odvyov TT POTE POV TAVUTYNS TYS VUKTOS* KAL KUVOU- 


A 3 , 
VEVELS EV KALP@ TLL OUK EYELPAL LE. 


o \ ‘\ pms 
KP. "Hp dé 69 ri 76 evirnop ; 


YQ. “Eddxes Tis pou yuvy tpoceNPovoa Kahr) Kat EvEL- 


A & -e€ v y , \ b ) ~ 5 , 
dys, AevKa LaTLaA EYovoa, KaNEoaL ME KAL ElTELV* @ LO- 


y ig , , b) , yY 
KPaTEs, YMaTl Kev TPLTAT@ DOinv EpiBwdrov tkovo. 


¥ , > 
KP. “Arozrov To évvTviov, @ LOKPATES. 


Lat. quod bonum felix faus- 
tumque sit, or quod bene ver- 
tat. Cf. Dem. 11. 18, repos Ayer Tis 
BeAtiw* TavTa Toetre ayaby TUX. CF. 
also the comic perversion of it in Ar. 
Av. 436, npeudoatoy TUXayaIG| és Toy 
imvov elow mAnclovy Ttovmitatov. For 
the most formal use of this word, see 
many inscriptions and the decree, 
Thuc. iv. 118. 11, Adyns elre tdxn 
ayaby tH AOnvaiwy moretcOar Thy exExXeEl- 
ptav (armistice). In Xen. fell. iy. 1.14, 
it is used of a betrothal: éuol wev Tol- 
vuv, €pn, Soxet, 6 “AyeciAaos, cé per, 
@ Yrpiddta, TYXH AyaOH Fiddvau 
"Orvi thy Ouyatépa. Cf also Xen. Cyr. 
iv. 5. 51, GAAd Séxoual Te, pn, kal 
ayabh TUXN Hmets Te immeis yevoiucba 
Kal duets SuéAoiTE TA Kola. 

5. ty yap mov xré.: this is the first 
premiss that follows the conclusion 
stated above in od pévto. Hiew Thue 
pov, the second is contained in the 
account of the dream. 

7. ot TovTwy Kuptor: see Introd. 
75, and cf. Apol. 59 e. 

8. THs Emvovons HpEepas: means the 


same as rhuepov, for Socrates is now 
thinking of the fact that day has not 
yet dawned. See on dpépos Babds, 43a. 

10. ravtys THs vuKTOS: in the course 
of this night. The vision came after 
midnight, a circumstance of the great- 
est importance, according to Mosch. 
Idyll. 11. 2, vuetds bte TpitaTov AdxXOS 
evTe Kal aTpe- 


f. 


forarat, eyyv0. 8 Ads... 
/ 5% 
Kéwy TomatveTat eOvos dvelpwy. 


Hor. Sat. i. 10. 32 ff., — 


Atque ego cum Graecos facerem, natus mare 
citra, 

Versiculos, vetuit me tali voce Quirinus 
Post mediam noctem visus, cum somnia vera. 

11. év katp tive: usually expressed 
by the shorter év kaip¢g, opportunely. 
Cf. Legg. iv. T08e, éav mpbs koupdy Tiva 
Aéywuev. The tis has the effect of a 
litotes, as e.g. in éyes Tuva Adyoy, 
there is good and sufficient reason for it. 

15. qpate xré.: quoted from Hom. 
Il. ix. 363, fjuati ne tTpirdtw POiny épi- 
Bwdoyv ikoiunyv. 

16. dromov Kxré.: sc. éorl, an excl. 
which nearly approaches the form of 
a regular sent. Cf Hom. Jl. i. 231, 


44 


44 











KPITON. 


+0. “Evapyés ev ovdv, ws ye pou doxet, ® Kpirwv. 
III. KP. Atay ye, as eouxev. add’, @ daymore LHKpa- 
» \ ~ b) x “4 \ , ¢ > / 3 \ 
TES, ETL KaL VOY ewot TEeOov Kat TwOnTL: ws enol, éav ad 
b) , > Vy , 5 > \ ’ \ \ wn 
atoBavys, ov pia Evudopa éoTw, ahha Ywpis pev Tod 
eotepno Oar TovovTou ériTndeiov, otov éy@ ovdéva uy ToTE 
e , y \ \ ~ } / Whe Te \ \ >! a 
evpyow, ere O€ Kal ToAots Od€w, Ot Eue Kal oe py Tadas 
y ———— de a? »” , > » 5 , 
iacw, ws olos Te wy oe ow@lew, et NOehov avahioKew 


KPHMATA, apEednoar. 


, ‘anes > , ¥ , 
KQLTOL TLS QV ALO \K LV €LY) TQAUTYS 


dd€a 7 SoKely ypyuara mept mAEtovos troveto Oar 7) pidous ; 


SnuoBdpos Bacireds, ered ovtidavotco.w 
dvdooeis, and ibid. v. 408, cxérAws, 
6Rpiwoepyds, ds ovdK UOer’ (recked not) 
alcvaa pé(wy. See App. 

17. é€vapyes pev ovv: zt is surely 
plain enough, immo evidens. The 
full meaning can hardly be under- 
stood without reading the context of 
the verse (863) which is quoted. Cf 
Hom. J/. ix., vv. 356-368. Socrates 
thinks of dying as going home, and 
Phthia was the home of Achilles. 
—vyé pou: not y éuol. The emphasis 
falls on the verb rather than on the 
pron. Seeon és yé wor 50x, Apol. 18a. 

III. 1. & Saunowe: most excellent, 
meaning about the same as & davudore, 
or ® pwoxdpe, rather stronger than 
wyabé. Of course no color of irony is 
given here. Cf. Symp. 219b, toured ra 
Samoviw ws aAnd@s kal Oavuacre, and 
Gorg. 456 a, where Socrates is speak- 
ing of the scope (dvvauis) of rhetoric: 
Satmovia yap Tis Eworye Katapaiveras 
To weyebos ofTw oKorodyTt. The word 
Saiudvios, Which was used by Homer 
only in addressing persons, received 
from Pindar an enlarged meaning, so 
as to include whatever proceeds from the 
gods. This was adopted by Att. writers, 
and of course its adoption involved 
applying it to things. Plato still 
further enlarged the ground which it 


covers. In addressing persons, he 
gives it a flattering or an ironical 
implication ; applied to things, he uses 
it for what is extraordinary, super- 
human. See on efrep Saiuovas xré., 
Apol. 27 d. 

2. ét. Kal vov: this gives a hint as 
to what Crito has planned. It is devel- 
oped later. See Introd. 62. 

3. Evupdhopa éoriv: more vivid and 
natural than éora.— xwpls pev.. 
étu S€: quite apart from my losing, ete. 
.. +I shall further, etc. See App. 

4. éotepnobar: the pf. inf. with 
xwpis. —ovSéva py more: equiv. to 
ov uh woré Tiva, and so here with the 
fut. indic., L shall certainly never, etc. 
GMT. 89; 1; H. 10382. 

6. ws otos Te Ov KTE.: J shall seem to 
many to have neglected you whereas I 
was able to save you. 
represents ofés te Hv o@ ew, L might 
have saved you, if I had wished. GMT. 
49,2, N. 23H. 897. 

8. 7 SoKxeiv... dirovs: explaining 
TavTyns, Which covers an idea already 
contained in what precedes. Cf. Gorg 
500 c, wep) rovrov eioly huiy of Adyo., 
ov Ti dy madAov omovddoeé tis (than 
which what would a man be more in- 
clined to pursue with diligence)... 3 
TOUTO, OvTWa Xp) Tpdmov (jv KTé. Where 
the gen. after a comp. is a dem. or 


olds Te By od Cay 
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156 MWAATONOS 


ov yap meioovTa ol moANol ws OV avTos ovK HOEhyoas 44 
10 amevar evOdvde Huav mpofvpovpevar. 
rO. "AAAa Ti nut, © pakapre Kpitwv, ovTw THS TOV 
mohhov dd€ns pede; ob yap ETLELKEOTATOL, @V pLahdov 
a€vov dpovrilew, nyjcovTat avTa ovTw TeTpayOar womeEp 


av mpayxOy. 


> 


15 KP. °AXN dpas 57 Or avayKyn, ® LHKpares, Kat THs a 


Tov to\\av Sdéns pérdew. avta dé Sna TA TapdvTa 
vuvl, OTL otol Té Eiowvy Ol moAAOL OV TA GDpLKPOTAaTA TOV 
Kakav e€epyaler Oar, adda TA péeyroTa oyxEddr, Edy TIS EV 
avrots diaBeBdrynpevos 4. 

2 SO. Ei yap ddedrov, @ Kpirwr, otol re etvar ot modXot 

Ta péyrora Kaka epydler Oar, iva ofot Te Foav Kal ayaba 

TA peytoTa, Kab KaAw@S GV elyev* VvOV d€ oVdETEPA OloL TE: 

ovTe yap dpdviyrov ovtTe appova SuvaTol Toinoat, TOLOVTL 

d€ TOUTO-O TL av TUXWOUW. 

IV. KP. Tatra pv 8%) obras éyérw: rade 8é, & Ya- e 

KParTeEs, Ele pov dpa ye pn €uov mpopnbet Kat ToY addov 


cig rel. pron.,an explanatory clause (here H.884. See on ds éweAdrev, Apol. 20 a. a 
with the inf., cf Eur. Her. 297) intro- 21. épyafer Oar: serves as a repeti- 
duced by #, may always be appended. tion of é&epyd(eo8a: above. Such repe- 
Cf. 53 de. tition of the simple verb is common. 

13. domep av mpaxOy: see ondyvdy Cf49ed and Lys. 209 e, ri wor’ dy etn 
Aéyw, Apol.20e. The aor. subjv. has = 7d atriov, dri evTadOa pév od StaxwAvov- 
the force of the fut. pf. GMT. 20, ow, év ofs 5¢ &pti eA€youev KwAvovaL. 
Wid H..880ie: 22. Karas xré.: indeed (1.e. if this 

15. opas Sy: Crito means to point wish were granted) it would be delight- 
at the case inhand. “The fact isthat (ful.—vtv 6€: introduces the fact. 
the many are really in a position, etc.” Supply épyd¢ecO@a here, and rorqoavtes 
Crito has profited but little by what with 6 7: év tUxwow. In hypothetical 
Socrates has said in the court-room. and rel. sents. ruyxdvew may be used 
Cf. Apol. 30d, 34¢, 40a, ete. without the partic., which is always 

d 20. et ydp ddheXov «ré.: a wish ~ suggested by the leading clause. 
the object of which is not attained. IV. 2. dpa ye py: like uA alone e 


iva oiof te joay expresses an unat- 
tained purpose depending on the pre- 
ceding unfulfilled wish. GMT. 44, 3; 


(Apol. 25a), dpa wh looks for a neg. 
answer, but it may also (see on un, 45e) 
convey an insinuation that in spite 


‘ ‘i 

vie 
a KPITON. 1 
emir dele ov, | eav ov eve eE€Oys, ot lar iad 
ae Tpaywara CepeNcegey pSarcien Cepmerenicheae uy Kal 


5 av pieatinc:. 4 Nn Kal Tacay my ae amoBahetv y 


10 


15 


44 


45 


vYva XpnpLaTa, nN Kal ado TL ‘mpos Tovto.s Tabet; ei 
ners yap 


/ , , , , “~ 
TT OU OLKaLOL EO LEV OWOQVTES OE KLVOUVEVEW TOUTOV TOV 


yap Tl TOLOUTOV poPet, EAC OV AUTO Kaipeuv: 


KiVOULOV KaL EQV d&y ETL TOUTOV pila. aA enol mreiOov' 


KaL Ly GANS TroteL. 


XQ. Kat tavta tpopnfovpa, @ Kpitwv, Kat adda 
ToANa. 
KP. Mars tolvuy tavtTa doBov: Kat yep. ovde Todd 


Tapyup.ov €oTtw, 0 Géhovat hanfdoumnes TWES [odoat oe Kal 
eguiyayetv evOK gE. .  €MELTA ore Opas TovTOUS TOUS TUKO- 
pavrTas ws ev pe is, Kal oveevy Gv déou Em avTovs moAXOD 


of the eh te Oe 1e facts really 
would justify an affirmative answer; 
you surely don’t, though [imagine you do, 
is Crito’s meaning. The pf which fol- 
lows mpoundet is obviously connected 
with the notion of anxiety in that 
verb. The same idea is again pre- 
sented in gofet (are fearful) below. 
The subjv. rapéxywov conveys an idea 
of action indefinitely continued, where- 
as ée£éA@ns and dvayxacbGuev denote 
simply the occurrence of the action. 

8. Sikatot éopev xré.: see on di- 
katds eiut, Apol. 18a. 

9. GAN épol aeiMov, pr... oler: 
no, no! do as [ say. é&dAdAd with the 
imv. introduces a demand or a request 
made in opposition to an expressed re- 
fusal or to some unwillingness merely 
implied or feared. This vigorous re- 
quest is reinforced by the neg. uy 
mote, do this and do not do that. Cf. 46a. 

13. pyre: the second clause, which 
we miss here, appears below (b) in the 
resumptive statement dmep Aéyw, ure 


KTé. — oPov: reiterating poBe? above, 
be fearful. It is a part of Crito’s char- 
acter to return again and again to his 
point. Cf. 43d, and see Introd. 62. 
Further he had here a welcome oppor- 
tunity for airing his grievances against 
the sycophants (blackmailers). Crito 
had been himself the victim of these 
rascals until he found a vigorous 
friend, ’Apxé5nuov, mavu pev ikavody eéi- 
mety Te kal mpdkat, mévnta 5é, as Xeno- 
phon puts it, who delivered him from 
them. This good riddance was due 
to the advice of Socrates. Cf Xen. 
Mem. ii. 9. 4, ott dy obv OpéWas rad 
avdpa (sc. just as you keep dogs to 
protect sheep from wolves), doris é0e- 
Ao. Te Kal SUvaitd cou amepdKey Tovs 
emixeipouvTas GdiKeiy oe. 

15. rovrovus : said with scorn. Cf. 48 e, 
ToUTwy Tav woAA@y, and Dem. XVIII. 
140, kal Ta mev GAAG Kad Pepe AddvAl’, 
@s founev, ) WédAts Kal mov obTOS 
AavOdvew (this fellow could do...un- 
detected). 


d7 


44 


45 


45 
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5 , ; \ Ss eo? " a re , eu. 9 wv 45 
dpyupiov; ool O€ UTAapXEL PEY TA EUa KPHNPATA, WS EYw » 


TMAATOQNOS 


5 e lA y A y >) A , 9 » 
OLLAL, LKAVQ* ETELTA KAL EL TL €{LOv KNOOMEVOS OUK OLEL 


A > / 3 ‘4 ‘a a 3 , 4 3 A 
Seiy avadioxew Tad, E€vor ovTor evOdde EeToyLou avadt- 


my x ‘ & a 3 LX a) b) ¢ 
20 oKew: Els O€ Kal KEKOMLKEV ETT QAUVTO TOUTO apyupLov LKQ - 


25 TAvT@*, mOdNXOD pev yap Kat QAAAOOE ie av 08 ey 


45 


vov, Syupias 6 OnBatos: erowos dé Kat KéByns Kat addov 


TOANOL TAvv. 


ATOKALNS TAVTOV TOTAL, pare O ssi daca eV TO Suxaomnpin Tha. Me 
OvTVEPES TOL veer Pes OTLOUK GV € OL 


dyanncoucs LE EQ de Bovhy eis Oerradiav tévar, Eloy ¢ 
A Vi-< 
EOL EKEL , ial i OL OE epi TO 


Y Y v4 
WOTE, OTE oe 


A ~ , 
pyre TavTa poPovpevos 


ese Poy QV oO 


hAOV ToLnGovTaL Kal sade i 


NEevav cot TapeCovT ar WOTE OE pnoeva. urety TOV KATA 


oe anes 
V. "Er 66, * Sdxpares, 


@etraXtav. 





ovoe OtKkayov Ob EUS em t- 
080th pw MER Hoc 
xerpelr Tpaylwa, CO AUTOV po itis) ov col ny 13 Kat 


TOL bra omedoers girept OaUTOV “ee eg 





al, > Girep av Kat Ol 


We poi OOU ‘Or TEVTOLEV TE KOL EOTEVO OV oe diadBetpa 


17. ool 8: the argument is as 
follows: the amount required to settle 
with these sycophants, I should be 
ready enough to expend for almost 
any one, but for you, ete.— vmdpxer: 
cf. Tlaptoatis...dmipxe THe Kupg, 
oiAdodca a’roy madAov 7) xré., Xen. An. 
i. I. 43 nad badpter tuty 7 euh moras: 
éxdvtes yap we SékovTa, ibid. v. 6, 23. 
— ds éyd olpar: said with reference 
to the appositive ixava. 

18. ovK oer: Crito recollects what 
Socrates had said (45 a, in connexion 
with 44e). See on od pre, Apol.25b. 

19. Eévou odrou: cf Apol. 33 e, aAAo 
tolvuy ovra xré. The pron. calls up 
the évo: as present in Athens, and, for 
rhetorical purposes, within sight. The 
art. is omitted because éévo.1is a pred., 
these others who are éévou. 


21. KéBns: Cebes also was from 
Thebes, and the two play a very im- 
portant part in the Phaedo. 

23. damroKapyns cavtToy carat: get 
tired of trying, etc. ere is no impli- 
cation that Socrates has already tried 
to getaway. Crito only hints that any 
other course is nothing short of moral 


cowardice. See App.—6 éAeyes: cf 
Apol, 87 ¢ d. 
24. xpoo: the opt. representing 


the subjv. of doubt. GMT. 34, 3. 
25. dAAooe: for &AAobi:, which we 
expect after moAAaxod on account of 
dro. This is attraction, or inverse 
assimilation. Cf Soph. O. C. 1226, 


Bijvat reiOev S0evmep Kel. 


V. 4. o€ StadOetpar: o¢ is accented ¢ 


for emphasis and to disconnect it 
from éomevoar. 
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KPITON. 
Bob ’ 
Bouhspevor. 
EMOLYE SOKELS mpoowova, OUS OL eon KaL éxbpe ens Kat 


EKTALOEDT AL ol NOEL KATANUTOV, KaL TO oOv Hepa, 0 Tl av 


a 


os hag TOUTO Tpagovow: TeveovTat dé, WS TO ELKOS, TOl- 


OUT@V olarep ctw le yiyver Oar év TALS dphaviats TEpt TOUS. 


dphavovs. 7) yap ov ypy Tovetc Iau Traidas, 7) Evvd.aTrahac- 
Tope Kat TpépovTa Kal madevovTa: od dé jou Soxeis 
\ e / ¢€ A mi , 4 \ = 7 > \ 
Ta palvydtara aipetoOar: xpy O€, amep Gv avnp ayabds 
a) g wn e ~ 
kal dvdpelos EdouTO, TATA atpetoOar, PaocKovTa ye 97) 
dpeTns Oud mavTos Tov Biov émipedeicbar ws eywye Kat 
UTEP TOV KAL UTEP NUOV TOV TOV emuTnoelwv ALK VVOMAL, 
\ £ Y \ ~ N N \ > fe \ ~ 
pn Sd&n amav TO Tpayya TO TEPL GE avavdpia TWL TH 
neeTepa twempaxOat, Kal 4 eloodos THs Sikys eis TO duKa- 
aTypLov as eionOev Foy py ceive ew, Kat avTos 6 ayov 


V. 7. TO oov pepos: pro tua 
parte or quod ad te attinet.— 
6 TL GY TUXwoL: see ON voy 5é, 44d. 

8. tovto mpagovow: cf. ed, Kakds, 
and even ayaééy (used adv.) with 
mpatte (Apol. 40 c). See on py 
dp0as mpage, Apol. 40 a. 

10. 4 ydp xré.: the yap is connected 
with an unexpressed reproof. 

13. ddoKxovta ye Sy: sc. od, at all 
events you who maintain, etc., or particu- 
larly when you maintain. See on & ye 
57, Apol. 40 a. 

16. pry: see on apa ye wy, 44e. 
The notion of fear is remotely im- 
plied. For this const., very common 
in Plato, see GMT. 46, Nn. 4, fin.; H. 867. 
—dvavipia til xré.: a certain sort of 
cowardice on our part. Notice the em- 
phasis given to T7 tuerépa, for which 
we are responsible, If Crito and the 
rest, by showing more energy, by 
using all possible influence against 
Meletus and his abettors, had carried 
the day, they would have been more 


genuinely aydpes in the proper sense 
of the word. They failed dvavdpia 
tii. Cf. Euthyphro’s boast, efpow 
dv ban cabpds ort, Euthyph. 5e. 

17. kal 1 elrodos... kalo dywv: in 
apposition with dav 7b mpayua Td treph 
oé. On the meaning of the technical 
terms, see Introd. 70, with note 1, p. 
52. Precisely how the trial of Socra- 
tes could have been avoided except 
by flight from Athens is not clear. 
There is a wholly untrustworthy tra- 
dition that Anytus offered him terms 
of compromise. Probably there were 
abundant means at hand for raising 
legal technicalities and for securing 
in this way an indefinite delay. All 
that Crito necessarily suggests is that 
flight was open to Socrates before 
proceedings began. At Athens, as 
at Rome, the law allowed a man to go 
into voluntary exile. See Introd. 72. 

18. 6 dyav: the management of the 
case. See on eis ay@va rabiords, Apol. 
24 ¢. 
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MAATONOS 


van , . e 3) + v. \ \ a or \ Y 
THs SiKkns ws eyéveTo, KaL TO TehEvTAaLoy ON TOUTL woTTEp 45 


, a} , , \ er § / a 
20 KAT aye ws TNS) Tpagews KQKLQ TLL KAL AVAVOPLA TH YME- 


"4 4 e ~ “A Y 4 b] \ 3 id 
répa Siamedevyévar Has SoKeiv, olTwes GE OvXL Eodoa- 


\ , @/ \ \ , y \ 
pev ovee ov GauToOV, olov TE OV Kal OuVAaTOY, EL TL Kab 


puuKpov yay opehos Hv. 


A A \ 3 \, 8 hd \ e A 
Ora. TW KAKM KL Alo pa 7 Jol TE Kal Yuw. 


TAUTA OUVV, ® LHKpATEs, Opa LY 


ahha PBov- 


25 hevov, wadrdov dé ovde Bovrever Oar ETL wpa, adda BeBov- 


45 


lan , \ , ~ \ > , \ 4 
edo Oar. pia de Bovry: THS yap Emvovans vuKTOS TaVTa 


TavTa det TempaxOar. 


19. to reAcvraiov trouvri: the scene 
of this act is laid in the prison. 

20. katdyeAws: because, in Crito’s 
opinion, all who were involved made 
themselves a common laughing-stock 
by their weak-minded negligence and 
irresolution. Cf Cymbeline, i., — 

Howso’er ’tis strange, 

Or that the negligence may well be laughed at, 
Yet it is true, sir. 

In the whole drift of Crito’s phrase- 
ology, the notion of acting a part on 
the stage before the Athenian public 
is prominent. — kakia «ré.: this is 
really in Crito’s eyes the culmination 
of disgrace (connect with 7d Tedev- 
voiov) in a matter that has been dis- 
gracefully mismanaged. Here is a 
return to the leading thought and a 
departure from the regular gram- 
matical sequence. The anacoluthon 
is most obvious in the repetition of 
doxeiv after 5d&p. 

21. Siarrecevyévar yas : people will 
think they allowed every advantage 
and every opportunity, especially the 
possibility of escape which now en- 
grosses Crito’s thoughts, to pass unim- 
proved. jas is the object. Cf Charm. 
156 e, rodro afriuyvy rod Biagevyery 
Tovs Tapa TOs EAAnOL iaTpovs Ta TOAAG 
voonmara, i.e. the reason why Greek doc- 
tors fail to cure most diseases. 


> , aA 2Q 7 
El dé Tl TTEPLLEVOULLEV, GOUVAaTOV 


22. ovS€ od cauvtov: sc. Zowoas. 
Crito hints at Socrates’s part, then 
recurs to his own. ‘The interjection 
of such a clause in a relative sent. 
is irregular.— otov te é6v: like éféy 
above. For the fact, cf 45be. 

24. apa Tw Kakw: Gua is used as 
mpos freq. is. Cf Symp. 195 e¢, véos 


bev ovv eoTl, mods 5€ 7TH véw amadrds, he 


is young and in addition to his youth he. 


ws tender. Cf. also Theaet. 185 e, radds 
yup el... mpos 5¢ TH Kade (in addition 
to your beauty) ed émoinods we KTé. — 
d\Aa: cf. line 28 below, and see on 
GAN éuol meiov, 45a. This speech 
has the dignity which genuine feeling 
alone can give. Cf Rich. ILL. iv. 38,— 


Come, I have learned that fearful commenting 

Is leaden servitor to dull delay ; 

Delay leads impotent and snail-paced beg- 
ary; 

Then fave expedition be my wing. 

On BeBovarAcdcba, to have done with de- 

liberution, cf. Dem. vit. 3, oiuat Thy 

TaxloTny ouupepery BeBovaAcvobat 

kal mapeorevacda, and Iv. 19, Tatra... 

mao. deddxOa nul Setv. GMT. 18,36; 

H. 851 a. 

26. THs émovons: cf 44a. 

27. et S€ TL wepiypevovpev: this adv. 
use of 7) is developed out of the cog- 
nate acc. (kindred signification). Cf. 
the Eng. idiom, “to delay somewhat 
(a, bit).72), GedoO sy Eh 16, 
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KPITON. 


% b) lA a) 
KQL OVKETL OLOV TE. 
\ A 7 , 
Jov pou Kai pydapas adws Tote. 
VI. 30. °Q dire Kpitav, 7 mpobvpia 
oP id > , > Q f ¥ > de , 4 , 
agia, el meta Twos SpOdtyTOs Ely: ci OE pH, COTW peilar, 
A 5 \ A ¥ 
ToToUTw yxareTwTEepa. oKoTecbar otv yp nuas ETE 
~ , ¥ 2 ¢e > \ > he ~ b>) x \ St N 
TAUTA TPAKTEOV ELTE MN" WS Ey@ OV ovov VIY adN@ Kal Get 
TOLOUTOS OL0s TMV Euav pydevi a\Aw TE’OerOat 7) TH Oyo, 
ds av por, Aoyilopevw BédtLaTOs hatyynTar. Tovs de hd- 
A > ON ¥ > , A > 
yous ous &v TO EeuTrpocVev Edeyov ov dSivapat vUV exBa- 
ety, ererdy poe HOE  TUYN yeyover, GAAA TYEOV TL OpoLoL 
datvovTat fo, Kal TOUS aUTOUS TpETBEVw Kal TYL@ OVOTEP 


\ 4 & >, \ , yxy “4 b] -~ 
KQL TpOTEpov' wv eav py PErTiW Exwopev eye EV TH 


VI. 2. déia: sc. éoriv, in spite of 
the opt. in the prot. GMT. 54, 2); 
H. 901 b. — et ety: not if it should be, 
but if tt should prove to be. Cf. Sewa 
dv einv eipyacuévos, Apol. 28d. For 
the present, Socrates does not decide 
whether Crito’s zeal is right or wrong. 

4. ov povov xré.: Socrates main- 
tains that “truth is truth to th’ end 
of reckoning ” (Measure for Measure, 
v.1). vivand dei might almost change 
places, since the important point is 
that Socrates, after proclaiming the 
supremacy of reason (cf. Apol. 38 a) 
in prosperity, finds his belief still firm 
in adversity. Cf 53 ec ande. Cf. 
As You Like It, ii. 1,— 

Sweet are the uses of adversity, 

Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous, 

Wears yet a precious jewel in his head. 
Socrates meets in his trial and death- 
sentence “the counsellors that feel- 
ingly persuade him what he is.” For 
collocations similar to this combina- 
tion of voy and dei,cf.49e; Hom. J/. ix. 
105, ofov éy& voéw, jucv mdAa NS Ett Kal 
vov. Cf. also Eur. Med. 292, od viv pe 


Mp@Tov GAG MoAAGKIS, Kpéov, | EBAawe 


ddéa xré., and Soph. Phil. 965, éuot wev 
oixtos Sevds eumémtwxé tis | TOUS ay- 
Spds, od viv mp@Tov, GAA kal wdAau. 

5. tTovovros oios: for the omission 
(rare except with the third person) of 
the copula, cf. Gorg. 487 d, kal why 
OTL ye Olos TappynoidecOa, equiv. to 
OTL TOLOUTOS ef oios Kré. For oios met- 
Petar, See ON To.wdTos, Apol. 35 a. — 
TaV épov KTé.: TH éud includes all the 
faculties and functions both of body 
and of mind. Among these Adyos is 
included, since it means man’s reason 
as well as his reasons and his reason- 
ings, — his utterances and his princi- 
ples. Cf. below 47 ¢, eis ti t&v Tod 
ame.Bovvros and 47 e, ot: mor éot) tay 
MET Epa. 

6. tovs S€ Acyous xré.: these words 
imply a measure of reproof at least 
when spoken to Crito, who had in 
general approved of Socrates’s prin- 
ciples. 

8. dpovo: not different in sense 
from of avroi, and to be understood in 
the light of what immediately follows. 
See on kal mpdtepov, 48 b. “They 
seem like what they formerly were.” 
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G\\a tavTt TpdTw, @ YHKpares, srei- 46 


cov moA\Xov b 
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/ > ~N \ ~ XN 
15 woiucla avTa; €l TPwWTOV EV TOUTOV. TOV 


, > » 6b Y 3 , . ro R , 
TAPOVTL, EV LAU OTL OV [LY TOL Evyxopyow, ovd av mew 46 


MAATONOS 


A A V4 e A ~ 5 , 4 A 
TWV VUV TAPOVT@V 1 TWV To\hov UVVALLS WOTTEP TALOaS 


aS opporUTTHTaL, Sexpovs Kat Oavatous émimewrovea 


\ i 2 b) , 
Kal YPHNLAToOV aApaLlpec eis. 


~~ a s\ 
TWS OVV ay 





WETPLWOTATA CKO- 
hoyov avadaBou- 


A \ , \ A 5 -~ / a Sy 7, 
pev, Ov ov Ayers TEpL TOV So€wY, TOTEpOY Kaas éed€yeETO 


ee 7 a. ee A \ 5 a A S A , . 
EKQAOTOTE 1) OV, OTL TALS LEV €l TMV o€av T POO EN ELV TOV 


“ae A Ms x \ \ en A b) V4 la 
vou, Tats S€ ov: 7) mplv pev eue Selvy atroOryicKewv Kahas a 


éhéyero, viv d€ KaTddnhos apa éyévero, ort adNws Evera 


20 \dyou €éyeTo, Hv dé mavdia Kal prvapia ws adynOas; ért- 


c 


\ 


\ 


Supply kal mpdérepoy (from what fol- 


lows) with émozo. 

11. mrelw poppodvTTynTar: uses more 
hobgoblins to scare us. 
has the double ace. like BAdmrrew tive 
ry. \ Merny) like “Eurovoa, was one 
of the itious terrors of the Greek 


nursery. Cf Gorg. 478; Ar. Av. 


MopmoAuTTed Oat 


“1244, métepa Avddsvy 4 Pptya | tavr} 


A€youta mopuordvTTecOa Soxets; The 
Schol. there suggests that the alarm 
began amd Tay tpocwmrelwy (masks) Tae 
éy Tais Tpaywdias broKxpiTa@y, & exddAovy 
MopmoAuKela. ToLtovTo.s 5€ Kal ai yuvaikes 
Ta madia doBovaw. Cf. Phaed. T7e. 
13. Seopods Kal Oavarous émumép- 
movoa K7é.: by confronting us with bonds, 
with death, with loss of wordly goods. 
These are the usual punishments, to 
the harshest of which Socrates has 
been condemned. The plural is used 
to put an abstract idea more vividly 
and concretely, as it were, by a process 
of multiplication. Cf the use of 
mortes, neces, and the common 
poetical use of @dvaro: to describe a 
violent and premature death, and in 
general the free use of the plural by 
the poets in phrases like myktayv Karr 
pdkwy mpooauBaces, Kur. Phoen. 489, 
and Bacch. 1218, dwudray mpocapBd- 


ces, 1. T. 97, eioBaoes, zbid. 101, also 
the common use of d:aAAayat both in 
poetry (Kur. Phoen. 701) and in prose 
(Lys. x11. 53; x11. 80, etc.). That such 
plurals were only a stronger way of 
putting the singular is clearly shown 
in Eur. Bacch. 1350, aia?, Se ddKnT a1, 
moeaBu, TAHmoves guyal. For Odva- 
Tos, meaning the penalty of death, see 
on Apol. 56 b. 

15. ef avaraBourev: TL think, if we 
should begin by taking up your point, ete. 
That is, such thorough consideration 
(44 b, 45 e) of Crito’s (dv od Ayes) 
point involves considering the whole 
question whether, ete. 

18. 7 mplv pev xré.: with # (an) a 
second question is superadded, which 
substantially forestalls the answer to 
the first. Cf Apol. 26b. Here the 
answer suggested by dpa is to be taken 
ironically. See on &AAd xpnudtwr, 
Apol, 57 ¢, and cf. 47 e below, and esp. 
50e and 5la, where we find 4 zpds 
sev &pa co. Toy maTépa ... mpds 5é Thy 
maTpida &pa. 

19. dAAws: not at all seriously, as a 
mere joke, i.e. in a sense other than 
its proper one; the expression is a 
strong one. Cf. Phaedo, 76 e, «i 5€ uh 


éott TavtTa, 4AAws ky 6 Adyos ovTos 
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a a5 1S M4 > ? A \ A 
Bupa ) eywy émirkepac bar, @ Kpitwv, Kown peTa cou, 46 
2 5 , A . \ @ ¥ rn ¢ ae 
El TL pot AANOLOTEPOS aveEiTat, €mreLO7) @OE EXW, 70 AUTOS, 

ee a , a. , A b] A Hi o¢ 
KaL EAT OMEV YaLpEeLY 1) TELTOMWEFa avT@. Ed€yeTO O€ TUS, 
QS eva pat, EKAOTOTE: MOE UVTO TOV oloméevwv TL héyew, 
Y lanl \ 5 A ¥ 4 la ~ A e » 
25 womep VUV o7 ey eheyov, OTL TOV do€av as ot avOpwrrou 
I ¢ , \ \ \ ~ ~ A \ , 
do€dlovar déou Tas pev TEpt TOAAOD Troteta Oa, TAS SE LH. & 
lanl QA A 5 - b ] la Aw , 
TOUTO 7POS deav, @ Kpitov, ov OOKEL KAAM@S COL héyerOau ; 
\ \ Y b) , 3 \ > A , b) , 
ov yap, 07a YE TavOparea, EKTOS €L TOU peAAELY atroOvy- 
O KEL aupLor, KQL OUK GV OE TAPAKPOVOL 1 TApPOVTA Ev.- 47 
2 , | b e ~ -~ , Y 5 
80 dopa: oKOTrEL On, OVY LKaVOS OOKEL COL héyeo au, OTL OV 
, \ \ / ma 5) , an 5) \ \ 
Taras ypy Tas Od€as Tav avOpdtwv TYyLav, adda Tas 
, \ 5 y ? , ~ >) \ A v4 
fev, TAS O OV; TL YS; TavTa ovylt Karws AEyeTaL; 


KP. Kaddas. 

+0. OvKovy Tas pey xpnotas Tysav, Tas SE TovNnpas 
35 LN; 

KP. Nai. 

XQ. Xpynorat dé ody ai Tov dpovipwv, Tovnpat dé ai 


an 5 / 
TOV APpova ; 
KP. IIds 8 ov; 





eipnuevos ein. €vera Adyou, for the as human calculation could. For the mi 
form’s sake (dicis causa)—quite adv. acc. dca, see G. 160, 2; H. 719. 
different from Adyou xdpv(exempli One who is but a man can be sure of 
causa)—is brought in é« mapaAAfjaAov. his life for no single moment, though 
See on cixq xré., Apol. 17 ¢. he may have a reasonable confidence. 
24. ti deyew: the contradictory of Cf Henry V. iv.1,“I think the king is 
ovdev A€yerv. Cf. Apol.380b. Itmeans, but a man, as I am; the violet smells 
“to say something that can be de-_ to him as it doth to me; all his senses 
pended upon, that amounts to some- have but human conditions.” Notice 
thing.” Cf. Lach. 195 ¢, ti Sone? the force of yé. Cf 54d, boa ye ra 
Adxns Aéyew, & Nila; Zouwe pévtor viv éuol Soxodvvta. 47 
Aéyew 71, to which Nicias humorously 30. txavas: sufficiently, satisfacto- a 


responds, ral yap Aéyer yé TL, 0d mévToL 
GANODES ye. 

25. viv Sy: just now. 

28. doa ye TavOpwrea: humanly 
speaking. Cf. Dem. xvutt. 300, dco 
jy avOpwrive Aoyioug Svvardy, as far 


rily, and hence rightly or truly. irkavas 
very commonly appears in conjunc- 
tion with perpiws or Kkad@s, to either 
one of which it is substantially equiv. 
Of. Symp. 177e and Phaed. 96d. 

32. For an omission here, see App. 
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VII. 30. épe On, TOS av TA TOLAVTA ehéyeTo; ‘yu- 47 


WAATONOS 


pvalopevos AvP Kal TOUTO TPATT@V TOTEPOV TAVTOS aVOPOS b 


3 , \ , N , 
ETALVM Kal Poyw Kat d0&) 


Pm 


\ A Xd 
TOV VOUPD T Poo eye, Y) EVOS [LOVOU 


er 2 a / B Se fae , ¥ 
EKEWOV OS AV Waa Y) TaLooTptns WV ; 


KP. “Evos [LOvov. 


LO. Ovxovyv doPetcar yp Tovs woyous Kal aomd- 
\ b) ? \ EX: @:, N 3 / b) \ \ \ 
CexOar Tovs €matvous ToVs TOU EVOS EkEivov, ALAA fA) TOUS 


TOV TONAOV. 
KP. Anda dy. 


VII. 1. ads av édeyero: the impf. 
because the new question (av) involves 
a matter which has already been dis- 
cussed. GMT. 11, n. 6; H. 888. — 
Ta Tovavta: refers to what follows. 
The definite instance given is only 
one of many possible illustrations of 
the kind. On the inductive method, 
see Introd. 18, and for further exam- 
ples, cf. Apol. 25b. Cf. also Lach. 
184 c-185 b, where the same example 
is elaborated to establish the same 
principle that approval and instruc- 
tion alike should, if we are to heed 
them, come from the one man who 
has made himself an authority, 6 wa 
Oav kal émtyndSevoas, while the praise 
and blame of the may is to be neg- 
lected. There also the importance of 
deciding aright in regard to gymnas- 
tic training is strongly insisted upon, 
as follows: 4 mep) cpuikpov otecbe vuvi 
Kivduvevew Kal od Kal Avolwaxos, GAN 
ov Tep) ToUTOU TOD KTHuaTOS, 0 TOY bpme- 
Tépwy péyiotov oy TYyxXdveL,... drotot 
ty Tives of watdes yevwvTau. 

2. TovTo mpdTTwy: aman who makes 
this his work, and hence is an expert in 
earnest about it. One whose opinion 
professionally given is worth more 
than any layman’s would be. (Cf. 
Menex. 244 ©, irynodmevor AakeSaipdyior 

.. opéetepoy dn Epyov elvat karTa- 


Tovs &AAous, TaoT 
As this ratra refers to 
KkatadovAovaba, so the rovro in question 
refers to the notion of gymnastics 
implied in yupva¢duevos; the whole 
phrase means, a person who wishes to 
make an athlete of himself. Cf Hdt. 


Vi. 105, droméumovol és Sadaptny Khpuka 


dSovAovacbat 
ETP ATTOY. 


Peidimmidnv “AOnvaiov pev avdpa, dAAws 
dé nuepodpdmoyv Te kal TOUTO me- 
AETOVTA. 

4, tatpos 7 matdorpiBns: often 
coupled together as having special 
charge of bodily vigor and health. 
The iatpés was expected to cure and 
to prevent disease by a prescribed 


regimen (S:airntinh); the madorpiBns . 


professed and was expected (Gorg. 
452b) kadovs te Kal ioxupovs morety 
Tovs avOpemrovs TX coHmata; he it was 
who really gave instruction in gym- 
nastics. For fuller details, see Scho- 
mann, Antiquities of Greece, I. 505f. 
Iccus of Tarentum, glorified as a suc- 
cessful gymnast, is reputed to have 
been most strict in regard to a tem- 
perate diet. Cf the proverbial phrase 
“Ixkov Setrvov. Sometimes medicine 
and gymnastics were both made the 
business of the same man, as in the 
case of Herodias of Selymbria. Cf. 
Prot. 816 de, évious 5€ Twas joOnuat Kar 
yumvactikhy (sc. professed teachers 
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b,' 
10 0. Tavrn dpa aitd mpakréov Kal yuyvactéov Kat 47 
t c 


5 , \ , ® +R eo ae a § ‘a rn , \ 
E€EOEOTEOV YE KQU 7TOTEOY, ) OV Tw EVL OKY) TQ ETLOTATY) KQL 


Je A @ = 
€matovT., wahrov » 7H Evpmace Tots addous ; 


¥ A 
KP. Eovreu tavta. 


” 


> > 4 \ A yf Am . A. , 9 A 
YQ. Hie. ameOnoas dé TO Evi Kat aTYLATAS AUTOU © 


\ 4 \ rs \ A la 
15 THY Sd€av Kal Tovs éxaivous, TYULnoas OE TOUS TOY TOhN@Y 


r , \ de b] oo f > Oe \ , 
oyous KQL LY) EV ETALOVTWY, apa OVOECVY KQAKOV TTELOETAL 5 


KP. II@s yap ov; 


, = > ap \ A \ A / “igs 
DAG a €OTL TO KAKOV TOUTO KQL TOL TELVEL KAL ELS 


, A “ b ] “A 
Ti TwV Tov ame.GovrTos ; 


20 KP. Andov or eis 76 cOpa. TovTO yap diddvow. 


SQ. Kalas héyeus. ovKovv Kat Tad\a, @ Kopitar, 


Y Y A \ \ la) 
OUTWS, LO [L1) Iravra Sulapev, Kat 67) Kal Tept TaY SiKaioy 
an 


\ 3Q7 ware te > aA X A NES A \ A 
KQL QOLKWV KQUL ALO \ PWV KQL KAA@V KQL ayabov KOQL KQAKQOY, 


> rs 3 ba ee b) 4 A a a 
Tept @v vuv 7» Bovdy Hut é€oTiv, TOTEpoV TH TOV TOAN@V 


25 O0€n Set Huas emecOar Kal doBetcOar airyv, ) TH TOV 4 


er a ge > - A A \ + , ‘ 
EVOS, El Tis EoTW Erratav, OV Sel Kal aiaxyvver Oar Kat do- 


BevoBar paddov 7 Eiumavras Tovs addovs; @ el by) ako- 


b of), otoy"Ikkos Te db Tapayrivos, kal 6 viv 
Ett dy ovdevds irtTwy codiaths ‘Hpd- 
Stxkos 6 SedvuBpiavds, To 5 adpxatov 
Meyapevs. The great physician Hero- 
dicus is ridiculed for coddling his 
bodily infirmities, Rep. ili. 406 b, wapa- 
KoAov0@v yap TE voonmat: Savaciuw 
byte ove idoacOat, oluat, ofds 7 Hv éav- 
Tov, ... Svabavatay (dying hard) sé 
bts codplas cis yhpas &plKero. 
ll. kal éSeoréov ye: yé serves 
where various points are enumerated, 
to mark a new departure, z7.e. a fact 
different in kind from the preceding 
ones and thus belonging to a new 
class. Of. Gorg. 450d, dpi0untich Kad 
AoyotiKy (calculation) kal yewmerpiKh 
kal merrevtixy (draught-playing) ye Kab 
&AAat moAAal téxvar. Theaet. 156b, 


vers (sights) te kad &koal kal oopphoess i 
(smells) na Wites (chills) te kar Kav- 
ceis (burns) kal ndoval ye 5) Kal Adrrat 
kal émOuuiar (desires) KTe. 

15. rods Adyous: states collectively ¢ 
what has been subdivided into 5ééa, 
Wdyos, €maivos. 

16. kal pmdev eraiovrav: of those 
in fact who have no special knowledge 
whatever. See App. 

18. eis rh eré.: see on Tay Eudy, 46d. 

22. kal 8 Kal: and then also, of 
course. See on kal 5y ral, 18a. Here 
Socrates has at last reached his goal; 
his point has been established by in- 
duction. Notice the doubly chiastic 
arrangement, — 

Sixalwv. _airxpav._dyabav 


GOlLKwY KaA@Y KQKQ@V. 
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TIAATONOS 


LovOyjcopev, SiadMepovpev Exetvo Kat AwBynodpcba, 6 TO 47 


3 “A \ > 
pev Oikaiwm Bédtiov eyiyveto, T@ S€ adikw amaddNuUTO. 7% 


b) , > A 
30 OVOEV EOTL TOUTO} 


KP. Oia: éywye, ® SéKpares. 
SOV IER Dépe by, edv TO Urs TOV vyrewod pev Béed- 


/ ec, DS a , \ , 
TLOV VeyYVvopevov UTO TOU VOOWMOOUS dé diadberpdpevov 


, / \ ~ A > ec f / Ss 
dulécwpev, mreSduevor uy TH TaV eratdvTay Sd€n, apa 


\ CaN > 7 b) A y , : a) 
Biorov nuw éote duehbOappevov avtovd ; eat. O€ Tov TovTO 


\ A x 3 la 
5 TO TWUA* 1 OVXL; 


10 


KP; Nai 


PHM "Ap ovv Biwrov npiv éortiw pera pox Pn pov Kat 


duehOappevov camaros ; 
KP. OdSapds. 


sO. “AAG per exetvou dpa ynuiv Biwrdov duebOappe- 


vov, @ TO adLKov pev AwBarar TO dé Sikavov dviryow; F 


/ € , > A , 3 ee Y 5) 
davhorepov nyovpela ELVaL TOV OWLATOS EKEWO, O TL TOT 


29. éylyvero, amwAduTO: t.c. ylyve- 
cOat, arddAAvoba éAdéyero, the so-called 
philosophical impf., which carries a 
statement of the admitted results of 
a previous discussion back to the 
well-remembered time when the facts 
stated were established in argument. 
GET! Its nN. Oe" HH. 838.9 Cy Cie: OF. 
i. 40. 143, itaque, quae erant 
prudentiae propria, suo loco 
dicta sunt. 

VIII. 3. meopevor py xré.: by its 
position uh contradicts ti... ddé&n, 
but not me@duevor, and implies aAAd& 
™ TOV wn emadyvtTwy Sdn. The effect 
of writing re:Oduevor wy instead of put 
meiOduevor is to lay greater stress on 
both words, and the failure to say 
distinctly whose opinion it is which 
is obeyed leaves all the more stress 
on ph.—dpa Biwrov xré.: see on 
avetéractos Bios, Apol. 38a. The 


meaning is that life is worthless, 7.e. 
ov AvolTeAel, ove akiov Civ. Cf. 58e, 
and Rep. iv. 445 a, juivy éorl oxdja- 
a0a1, rdTEpoyv av AvoTerE? (pays) Sixard, 
Te mpaTrew Kal KadAd éemTndevew kal 
eivat Sikaiov... 7) adicety Te kal Bdixov 
elvat. The expressions d:apOeipduevor 
and S:0oAécwuey bring us to the point 
of extreme deterioration at which 
life becomes impossible. 

10. dAAa .. . dpa: ironically op- 
posed to the preceding negative state- 
ment, but at the same time requiring 
no for its answer. This last must be 
indicated by the tone in which the 
question is asked. See on apa, 46d. 

11. o&: after both verbs, though 
dvivavat does not govern the dat. See 
on ois... eferd(ew, Apol. dle. Even 
AwBacOau usually takes the acc. 

12. 6 tumor éorl: it was not speci- 
fied above (d), and there is no reason 


e 
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Pa el , er W. 3 4 , ie § , 
E€EOTL TWV NMETEPOV, TEP tl O77 TE AOLKLA KQAL 17) LKQALOO VV?) 48 


€OTI ;sx 
KP. Ovdapas. 
XO. “Ada TiywtdreEpor ; 
KP. IIoAv ye. 


XQ. OvK apa, ® Bédriote, Tavy Huty ovTw dpovtTt- 


, 9 A e — a. > % ¢ ens Ah \ 
OTEOV, TL Epovaow ol TOANOL Nas, AMA O TL O ETAtwY TeEpL 


A , \ b ] yd ¢ «@ \ 5 \ e S , 
TOV OLKALWY KAL AOLKwY, 6 Els, Kal QUTN 7 ahyGeva. 


WOTE 


TT P@TOV pev TAUTN OVK d6pOas elonyel, ELanyovpevos .THS 


Tov Today dd€ys Seiv Huas hpovrilew mept TOV SiKatwv 


\ “A \ | A \ ~ 5 lA 
KQL KAN@Y KQL ayabov KQAL TMV EVAVTLWYD. 


aia pev on, 


is > + @ Ff 2 > e lan e ~ > , 
pain Y Gv TLS, OLOL TE ELOLY YMAS Ob TOANOL ATOKTLVUVAL. 


KP. Anda 5%) Kat tavta: hain yap av, @ LK PATES. 


OQ. “Andy héyets. 


GAN, @ Oavdove, ovTds TE 6 


e 


/ a , ¥ an + Y > A 
Adyos Ov duednvOapev Ewovye SoKet eri opovos eivar [To| 


\ 4 \ / 5 > / > »¥ , ete ee. 
KQL T POTEPOv* KQL TOVOE AV OKOTTEL El ETL LEVEL YRW YY Ov, 


Y ro % A \ , , 5) ON ea 
ote ov TO Cyv wept mAELaTOV ToLnTéoV, aha TO Ev Lyv. 


for arguing about its name(vx74)here. 
18. ovK dpa mavy ovTw: then we must 
not...at all...so much as all that, 
etc. otrtw refers back to the drift of 
Crito’s argument. Hereagain Socrates 
takes the last step in a long induction. 
19. ri...6 Tu: a not unusual com- 
bination of the dir. and indr. forms of 
question. Cf Gorg. 500 a, ap’ ody mar- 
Tos avdpds eat éxrAe~acOat Tota ayaba 
Tay Nodéwy éo7) Kal rota KaKd, ) TeXVLKOD 
(specialist) Se? cis Exaorov; The double 
acc. as in kaka& (kak@s) Aéyerv Tiva. 
20. airy y ddnOaa: ze. Truth, 
speaking with the lips of 6 éaiwy, or 
appearing as the result of strict and 
patient inquiry. 
23. adda pev Sy: again Socrates 
reproves Crito, this time for his ap- 
peal to the Athenian public (44d). 


—ppeév Sy: certainly, equiv. to why or 
nearly so. 

25. Syra $y xré.: Crito eagerly 
catches at this objection and strength- 
ens it with cai. Thus he implies that 
there is more than meets the eye, z.e. 
that there are many other valid ob- 
jections. Cf. 45a. See App. 

26. ovTos Te O AOYos KTE.: TE COr- 
responds to ka)... av following. For 
a similar kal... Kal ad, see Lach. 
181d, kal todtwy mépi Eywye meipdcoua 
cuuBovaeverv &y Tt Svvwuat kad ad & mpo- 
Kade? tavta moty. The connexion 
of thought would not hinder us from 
subordinating the first clause: “as 
our discussion just closed agrees with 
what we argued formerly (when deal- 
ing with the same matter), so, etc.” 

29. dt. ovTo {yy Kré.: cf. Apol. 28 b ff. 
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KP. “AAG pevet. 
\ > \ A \ , Y ae 
SOQ. To dé 6d Kal KaAds Kal SiKaiws OTL TaUTOV €OTL, 
d ’ 
PLEVEL OV PEVEL; 


KP. Meve.. 


ww A e ~ 
co ie YQ. OvKovv ex TOV OmoroyoupLEevayv TOUTO TKET- 


10 


, / , 3 \ 3 fa ~ b] , \ 
téov, moTepov dikatoy eue evOevde Tapacbar efiévar m7 
3 , > , sh > , bE Je. \ , 
adéevtav ’AOnvaiwrv, ov Sikavovs Kal éav pev paivynTar 

? , > \ 4 +e) ray \ \ id \ 
Sikatov, weipapcba, ei O€ wy, EOper. as d€ ov heyets TAS 

2 iz 3 lA a ae N , N\ ld 
oKéisers TEpt TE avahdoews xpnudtov Kai dd€ys Kal Tal- 
dav Tpodys, 17 ws adynOas TadvtTa, @ Kpitov, oxéupata 7 

A 4 
TOV_padiws amoKTivvivT@V Kal avaBiacKopevov Y ay, él 
Oar >> 3 ae A , a A e a as 
otot 7 Hoav, ovdevt Evy VO, TOVTWY TOV TOMMOV. HUW O, 
a 
V4 
Y A Ne ENG 4 LA , \ , 
Omep vuv Ox e\€yomer, TOTEPOV Slkata mpdfouev Kal ypy- 

“A , A 3 \ b] ud b) , A 
yata TedovvTEs TovTOLs Tots eue EVOG&de eEdEovor Kal 


> Nee ce , 4 e ”~ \ 3 \ + , ? 
€7eLd7) 6 Adyos OUVTWS alpEt, 7) OVOEY GAO OKETTEOV 


31. ro S€ ed xré.: this isneeded be- ened by as daAnOds. See on py ov 


cause of the confused ideas which 
many associate with ed (jv, eg. (1) 
plain living and high thinking, or (2) 
high living and no thinking. For the 
latter meaning, cf. Pep. i. 829 a, of 
ovy mActoTaL (TaY TpecBuT@Y) Tas ev TH 
vedtyTt ijd0vas moOovuvTes ayavakTovoL 
@s peydAwy tTivav amearepnméevol, Kal 
TéTe wev ev Cw@yTes, viv BE ovde Car- 
tes. On this whole subject consult 
the discussion in Prot. 351 b ff. 

IX. 4. tds oxéWers: drawn into the 
const. of the rel. clause, to which pre- 
cedence has been given. ‘The art. is 
commonly not retained in such a case, 
€.g. ovs 7 ToALs voulCer Oeods Od voullwr. 
The corresponding demonst. tadra is 
attracted into the gender of the pred. 

6. py... a: sc. dpa xré. Look to tt, 
Crito, lest all this, at bottom, may prove 
to be, etc. A milder way of saying 
TavTaoKemmaTa LvTa daiveral, strength- 


tour 7, Apol. 39 a. 

7. Kal dvaBiwoKopevov y av: and 
would bring them to life again too. The 
&yv forms with this partic. the apod. 
avaBidoxecOa: is used here like avaBid- 
cac6a in Phaed. 89d. Usually it is 
intransitive, like avaBidvai. 

9. 6 Adyos obTws aipet: the argu- 
ment has prevailed thus far. Cf. Hor. 
Sat. i. 3, 115, nee vincet, ratio 
hoc, tantundem ut peccet 
idemque | qui teneros caules 
alieni fregerit horti | et qui 
nocturnus sacra divum lege- 
rit. Jbid. ii. 8, 225, vincet enim 
stultos ratio insanire nepo- 
tes, and 250, si puerilius his 
ratio esse evincet amare, It 
is rare to find this idiom with an acc. 
of the persons discussing, as in —ep. 
x. 607 b, 6 yap Adyos juas per. —pH 


...q: as in 6 above. 
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, \ ost 6 MF , Ss 5 / x eli 
XAPlLT AS KQAL QAVUTOL éEayovrTés TE KQL e€ayouevot, 1) TY adn - 48 


dl > 4 4 dim la x - 
eia dou TOMY TAVTA TAVTA TOLOVYTES* KAY qaupaiyella 


ie aUTA epyalojsevor, py) ov bey vmohoyites Gat OUT el 


15 gro He Ket dev POSSE VCHTAN KOL Novy lav aryovTas OUTE 


a\Xo 6 OTLOUY TAT KEW 77 p0 TOU QOLKELW. 


KP. Kadas pev pot OOKELS héyeu, 


dé Ti Spape. 


L@OKPAares: Opa 


LQ. LKoTapev, @ aya, Kowny, Kat Ev Ty ExeLs avTLdE- 


E =x 4 5 , , , 5 A 2, 
20 yeLv ELOU M€éyovTos, avTireye, KQL DOL TELOOMAL* EL de LY; 


~ ¥ > / , , \ ak," 
TAVTAL YOn, @ paKkaple, ToANaKis poe Aéywv Tov avTOV 


ie e ae. 6&5 sur > , RS , 
OYOV, WS XP” EVUEVOE AKOVTWYV A@nvatev EME ATLEVAL* 


¢e 325% \ A A , van 
@S €y@ TEpt TOANOV TOLOVMAL TELDAS GE TAUVTA TpaTTEL, 


aAda fay QKOVTOS. 


12. kal avrol Kré.: Kal a’rol, we our- 
selves too, stands for Crito and Soc- 
rates. Crito is responsible, in the 
supposed case, not only for his ex- 
penditure of money (xphuata TeAOUr- 
tes), but also for instigating the act 
of Socrates, or rather for persuading 
him to allow various things to be 
done for him.— éaydopevou: the pass. 
is especially strong, “we ourselves 
are both rescuers and rescued.” 

15. ovre mooyew: sc. ci Se?, to be 
supplied from the preceding clause. 

16. po Tov dduxetv: cf Apol.28bd. 
The sense is, “ there must be no ques- 
tion about submitting to the utter- 
most (ériovy maocxeww) rather than-com- 
mitting unrighteousness.” See also 
54 b, where, as in this case, a choice 
is involved, and zpé is used in the 


- sense of in preference to or instead of. 


23. ws: imasmuch as, equiv. to émel. 
Cf. quippe in Lat. 

24, ddd\a py dkovros: opposed dis- 
tinctly to weioas ce, with your approval. 


Cf. 49e jfin., and Xen. An. v. 6. 29, 


4 \ N ~ a ‘ > , Sie. 
dpa O€ Ox) THs oKeews THY apyHv, édv 


eEhveyke yap Toy Adyov, ws eyw mpaT- 
Tew Tavta Siavooluny HOn ov weioas 
buas. The vivid contrast of these 
two clauses makes the omission of 
gov, the subj. of &kovros, the easier. 
Indeed, cases are common where a 
personal or a dem. pron. or some 
vague general notion of persons or 
things is the subj. implied. For a 
somewhat similar case, cf. Hom. Od. 
iv. 645 ff., Upp’ ed €i5@ H oe Bin aéxor- 
Tos amnipa via pwéAavay, ne éExa@y oi 
Saas. — €av A€yntat: in case the state- 
ment shall satisfy you. éay does not 
like ei (cf. 48b) mean whether. GMT. 
71, n. 1. Cf. Phaedo, 64 ¢, oxépa 
5h, wyabé, eav upa kal ool fvvdoK7 
xré. The subj. of the dependent sent. 
is made by anticipation (prolepsis) 
the object of épa. Cf. Milton, Sonnet 
to Sir Henry Vane, xvi1., “ Besides to 
know | Both spiritual power and civil, 
what each means, | What severs each, 
thou hast learned, which few have 
done.” Cf. below (49d). Socrates 
is earnestly enforcing a principle. 
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“a Sh , yy 
vov 7) GV pahiota oun. 


KP. “Adda retpacopat. 


TMAATONOS, — 


X. FO. Ovdevi tpdrw hapev Exdvras adiucyréov etvar, 


Xd Apt 2S , / \ Se + BN ES A , 
YY TLV pEev a LKY)T COV TPpOoT@, TWt OE OU; YY OVOALWS TO YE 


5 A yy 6) \ y+ / e , e A A b] 
GOLKELY OUTE ayalov ovTE KANOV, ws ToANaKLS Yu KaL EV 


TO euTporbev ypdve apodoyyOn ; |omep Kat aprte €h€yero: | 


s a Chee et e , e , 5) A A 
1) TAAL VY) [LW EKELYAL AL poo Dev OmoNoylat EV Tato OE TALS 


b , e , b ] , b ] - , y 4 
ONyaLs NMEPALS EKKEYUMEVAL ELOY, KAL Taha, wo Kpitov, 


dpa tyduxoide [yépovres| avdpes mpos ahdrjhovs o7ovdp 


Suaheydpevor ChaSopev Huds avtovs matdwv ovdev diadé- 


a \ a Y ¥ Y , \ 7” 
povTes; 7 TavTos wadov OUVTWS EXEL WOTEP TOTE EEYETO 


e la yy \ e \ A V4 \ yy ore oe A » 
10 nut, etTe Pactv ol woAXOU ELTE LH, KAL ELTE Sel Nas ETL 
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TOVOE YahETOTEPA TAT XEW ELTE KaL TPAdTEpA, Ouws TO ye 


26. y oly: sc. kata Td GAnbes by 
amoxptvecOa Td épwromevoy. pddtora, as 
in the question mA pdduota; Cf Rep. 
vii. 537 d, of dy wdaAtora Towvra dot, 
Tovtous eis welCous Tyuds KabtoTavat. 

X. 1. éxdvras déuknréov: sc. nuas. 
The const. with the acc. corresponds 
to the equivalent de? with the acc. 
and inf. GMT.114,2; H. 611 a. For 
the facts, see Introd. 65. 

2. | ovdapes xré.: here the first 
member of the disjunctive question 
is resumed, so that the questioner 
gives notice to the questioned, as it 
were, of his opinion. For the accent 
of r.vi when (exceptionally) it begins 
its clause, see G. 28, n.1(1); H.119a. 

4. dep kal apte éXéyeto: prob. not 
written by Plato. If genuine, it can- 
not refer to anything here, but relates 
to the drift of 46 b and 48 b. See 
App. 

5. 4 waca. xré.: here and in the 
words 7) mavtos uaddAov Kré. below, we 
see how hard Crito finds it to assent. 


After each double question (1) ovdev) 

. amoroyhon; (2) 4) waca... mayTh 
tpémw; Socrates has looked at Crito 
for an answer. Finally he extorts 
the briefest assent by the pointed 
gauey 7) ov; in line 18 below. 

6. éxxexupevar elol: thrown away. 
Cf. Henry VIII. iii. 2, “Cromwell, I 
charge thee, fling away ambition,” 
and Soph. Phil. 18, wh kal pddn w 
HKOVTA KaKXEew TO TAY Cbpioma, TH pL 
avtix’ aiphoew Sox@. Similar is the 
Lat. effundere gratiam, labo- 
rem.—kal mddAa «ré.: one of the 
two partics. forms the predicative 
complement of éAddouev, the other 
stands in opposition to the pred. By 
the added rnAucolde &vdpes (See ON To- 
covtov at, Apol. 25 d), this opposition 
is put still more strongly. dpa gives 
point to the irony. See on ap’ oy, 47 e. 

11. spws mavtl tporw: a more dis- 
tinct reiteration of what 7) mayrds maa- 
Nov xré. has already stated. There- 
fore one as much as the other belongs 
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QOLKELV TO QOLKODVTL KOU KQKOV Ka ato Xpov TVYKAVEL Ov 49 


TavTl TpoTmM; Paev 7 OV; 


KP. ®apér. 

XQ. Oddapads apa det dducetv. 
KP. Ov dna. 

20); 


Ovde adikovpevov dpa avTadiKEly, @S ol ToAXol 


OLOVTQL, €TELONH) YE OVALS O€L AOLKELV. 


to the twofold disjunctive prot. etre 

. elte, kal etre... 

17. os ot roAXol olovrat: that ‘do- 
ing harm to one’s enemies’ was part 
and parcel of the popularly accepted 
rule of life is plain from many pas- 
sages like that in Isocrates to De- 
monicus I., 26, duoiws aicypdy vou e 
ToYV €xOpav vikacOat Tats KaKkoToLlats 


. €lTe. 


kal Toy piAwy nrTac0a Talis evepyedt- 
ats. Compare the character of Cyrus 
the younger, Xen. An. i. 9. 11, dave- 
pos & Hv, kal ef ths Te Gyabdy 7) Kady 
TOWNTELEY AVTOY, VIKaY TELpmuEVvOS KTE. 
Cf. also Meno’s definition, Alen. 71 e, 
airy éotly avdpds apeth, ixavdy elvat 
TA THS TOAEWS TpATTEL, Kal mMpaTTOYTA 
ToUs mev idrous ev mote, TOUS F ex Opovs 
kakos. Plato eloquently defends his 
more Christian view throughout the 
first book of the Republic, in the 
Gorgias, and elsewhere. That the 
many do assert this, Socrates might 
say is not only made probable by the 
known tendencies in human charac- 
ter, but it is proved by every-day ex- 
perience in dealing with men. Many 
recognized authorities encouraged 
them in such aview. Cf. Archil. Frg. 
65, ev 8 erictaua péya,| Toy KaKds 
pe Sp@vTa Sewvols avtapelBeoOat Kakors. 
Solon, Frg. 13, 5, where he prays to 
the Muses that they would grant him 
eivat 5€ yAuKdy de pidots, exOpotor 5E 

. |... Seudy idetv. In Soph. Aj. 79, 
it is Athena herself who asks, otv«ovy 


yéAws Hdworos eis €xOpovs yeAav; Con- 
trast Soph. Ant. 5238 f.: KP. otro: ro? 
obdxOpbs, ovS Stay Odvn, pidros. | AN. ov- 
ToL ouvex Gey, AAAG TUmpirety Epuv. CH. 
Eur. Andr. 520 ff., where Menelaus 
says it is folly to spare the offspring of 
one’s foes, avola weydAn Acimeww exOpovs 
exOpav, efdby Kxreivery, and ibid. 1007, 
where Orestes says, éxOpav yap avipav 
Moipay eis dvactpopy (for us to destroy 
it) Saiuwy Si'wor. Cf. Eur. Heraclid. 
1049 ff., the grim humor of Alcmena, 
who says of Eurystheus, éyé@pbs mev 
avhp, wpedct 5¢€ Kkat0avdv. See also 
Bacch. 1844-13848, where Agave ad- 
mits her guilt but asks for mercy, 
and Dionysus refuses mercy because 
he has been offended. Agave an- 
swers: dpyas mpémer Oeods ovxX dmor- 
ova0a: Bpotots. This shows an ideal 
of moral conduct for the gods, such 
as Plato preaches for men. Compare 
Soph. Aj. 679-682, 6 7° ExOpos nutv 
és tocdvS éxGaptéos, | as Kal piAqowr 
addis, és re Thy Hidrov | TocadM brovpyav 
aperciv BovdAhcoua | ws aity ov pe 
voovta, with Henry VIII. iii. 2, “Love 
thyself last, cherish those that hate 
thee; | still in thy right hand carry 
gentle peace | to silence envious 
tongues. Be just and fear not.” 
Shakspere thus expresses the view of 
the Platonic Socrates and of Plato in 
contrast to that of the Greek public 
at large. That the historical (in con- 
trast to the Platonic) Socrates at least 
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KP. Ov daiverau. 

20 SO. Ti dé dy; KaKxouvpyetv det, ® Kpitav, 7 ov; 
KP. Ov det dymov, ® LwKpates. 
=... t 

Todo hac, Sixavov 7% ov Otkaror ; 

KP. Ovdapoas. 

Shire, Os 


ovoEeV Suapepel. 
KP. “AAn@7 déyens. 


To yap TOU KAKWS ITOLEW avOpamrous TOU GQOLKELV 


¥ + b) A A yy A aw 
>. Ovre apa GAVTQOLKELY O€L OUTE KAKOS TOLELY OVOEVA 


3 , 93Q3 XK e a , £3149 b) la 
avOparav, Ovo QV OTLOUYV TANK) UT AUVUTWD). 


x 


\ Y 
Kal Opa, @ 


30 Kpirwv, tadTa Kafopodoyav OTws ux) Tapa Odgav dpodo- 


yns. olda yap ore ddiyous Tiot Tadra Kal SoKet Kat Soke. 


a > 9 5 ‘8 \ & , , 3 y \ 
OLS OVV OUTW OEOOKTAL KQUt OLS UE TOUTOLS OUK EOTL KOUWY) 


Bovhy, AM dvdyrey TovTous ad\Ajhwv KaTappovel, Opav- 


Tas TA GAAnAwY Bovrevpara. 


did not contradict this maxim of 
popular morality is perhaps evident 
from one place in the Memorabilia 
(ii. 6. 85), where, apparently with the 
ready approval of Critobulus, Socra- 
tes says, OTs @yvwkas avdpds aperiy 
elvat vikay Tovs mey pidous ev molovvTa, 
Tovs 8 éxOpo’s kaxas. This does not 
make him precisely responsible for 
the maxim, since he practically quotes 
it from the mouth of The Many. In- 
deed, the context has a playful color, 
which ought to warn us not to take 
Socrates precisely at his word. 

19. od daiverar: plainly not. <As 
of pnut means I deny rather than I do 
not assert, SO od palverat means not 2é 
does not appear, but it does appear not. 

20. kakxovpyetv: this word, like ka- 
K@s Totetv, COVers more cases than 
&5icerv: it includes a@dicety and also 
cases of harm done where there is 


f Or > \ \ > 
OKOTEL OY) OVV KAL Ov €U 


little or no question of right and 
wrong involved. Apparently, it was 
more commonly used in every-day mat- 
ters than ad:xety. In Crito’s answer his 
uncertain certainty is indicated by 5%- 
mov; had he meant that he was per- 
fectly certain, he would have used 5%. 

28. ovte dpa xré.: the completest 
presentation of this precept must be 
sought in the teaching of Christ. Cf 
Luke vi. 27, ddAad duiv Aéyw Tots axov- 
ovo: wyamate Tovs exOpobs buay, Ka- 
A@s Woretre Tors picovow wuas KE. 

30. KaSoporoyav, oporoyys: see on 
el yap &pedoy, 44 d. 

32. rovTos ovK eote Kré.: this is 
strongly set forth in the Gorgias, 
where the Sophist and the true Phi- 
losopher represent respectively these 
two clashing theories. See Introd. 65. 

34. BovAedpata: counsels, r.e. their 
manner of thinking and acting. 
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35 pada, TOTEpoV KOLVMVELS KaL EVVOOKEL COL, Kal apxyanweBa 49 


> a , e xa 7 > ~ ¥ ¥ 
evtev0ev Bovdrevopevor, ws ovdérote pas ExovrTos ovreE 


la “A A “A 3 ~ y ~ 
TOU QLOLKELV OUTE TOV GVTQOLKELV OUTE KAKWS TAT XOVTA 


5 , b) lay a x > , \ B) 
apvver Oar avTOpavra KQKWS° 7) apicTacar KQAt OV KOL- 


val la b>) an \ \ \ g a 
VWVELS THS APXHS; Ewou pwev yap Kal TahaL OVTW Kal VUV e 


40 ért SoKEet' Gord EL TT) ay SE€OOKTAL, héye Kat OLOAaCKE. 


SEN AA 3 | ae a / \ \ “ ¥ 
Eu de ELL [LEVELS TOL poole, TO PETA TOUTO AKOVE., 


KP. *AAN’ éupevw te kat Evvdoxet ror: aha déye. 


+O. Aéyw 57 ad TO pera TovTo, paddov 8 épwTa: 


/ aA A ¢ I E + lA x\ 
TOTEPOV Qa QaV TLS opmoroynay T@ (kava OVTQ TWOlLYTEOV 17) 


45 éfamraTynréov ; 


KP. Ilownréov. 


oo AT, SO). EK TovToW. oF abpe. amidvres evOévde 


e a \ , \ / / A A 
YRKELS (LY) TELOQVTES TYV Tow TT OTE POV KQKWS TWAS TTOLOV- 50 


\ ~ aA YY ae aa \ a 
pev, Kal TadTa ovs NKLoTA del 7) OV; Kal EL LEVOJLEV OLS 


€ , } 4 > x A 
MLohoynoapey OLKaLOLS OVTW 7 OV; 


36. ws obSémote xré.: a statement 
of what is involved in évred@ev, which 
is equiv. to éx TovTov Tod Adyou (taking 
this principle for granted). ds with 
the gen. abs. is used in this same 
way also after Aéyew. Cf Men. 95 e, 
oic® ott évy tovros pev ws S8idaKxTov 
ovons TIS &peTis A€yel; 

39. THs dpxys: cf Kal dpxducba éev- 
Tevdey above. dpx7 is the starting- 
point of an investigation, — a principle, 
a conviction. — kal mdAat cré.: see on 
ov wdvoy KTé., 46 b. 

41. to peta trovro: not what re- 
sults, but what comes next. It may 
be taken adv. (like 7d ard rovde and 
the like) and translated further. What 
is referred to is expressed in mérepoy 
K7é. below. 

43. paddov S€: or rather. Cf. Lach. 
196 ¢, Aéye 5€ wor & Nikia, waAAOY F 
TMV. 


44, 7 éfamarnréov: Socrates says |, 


this rather than 7 od roinréov because 
of the preceding & ay tis éuodoyion 
Tw. Such an admission pledges a 
man to put his principle in practice. 
éfararav is not only construed with 
an ace. of the person, here easily 
supplied from tq, but furthermore— 
takes the acc. of the thing. Cf Xen. 
An, v. 7. 11, ei 5€ Tis budy }} adds eka- 
maTnOjvat dy olerat TaAVTA?) RAAOY €€a- 
TATHTAL TAVTA, A€ywr SidacKeTw. 

XI. 1. €k trovrwv: in the light of 
this. See on 48¢, ék trav duodroyoupe- 
vov, andcf. Henry IV. i. 1,“ For more 
is to be said and done | than out of 
anger can be uttered.” The particular 
plan of flight Socrates considers in 
the light of, or out of, the general 
conclusion just approved. 
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3. ots ovo: the dat. is assimilated 


regularly to the omitted obj. of éupeé- 
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KP. Ov« éyo, @ Lox«pares, amokpivacBat mpos 6 Epw- 50 


”~ 3 A 3 a 
TAS* OV yap €vVOd. 
> > @ 
YO. "AAN @de oKd7eEL. 


el pehdovow nul evOévde 


eire amooupacKe, EP omas det dvopdoat TovTO, €AOdv- 


oo 2 ey \ a 
TES Ol VOMLOL KAL TO KOLVOV TYS 
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,  ] yd y 
TONEWS ETLOTAVTES EPOWTO* 


> 7 > , dent. Al » A ¥ dK 
elré pol, @ LwKpares, TL ev vo\exers wore; ado TL H 


, Aa » fe 9 A a , 14 e 
TOUVUTW TW EPYW @ ETTLYELDELS OvavoEL TOUS TE VOMOVS LAs b 


3 if MS 4 N / ps X 4 xX ~ 
amohéoca Kal EYpTacav THY TOMW TO GOV pépos; 7 SoKEt 


vouev. wmordoynoauey would require 
the acc. as in 49 e above. 

5. ovk €xo xré.: Crito seems afraid 
of understanding whatis meant; the in- 
evitable consequences involved alarm 
him. See on kaxovpyetv, 49 ce. This 
natural state of mind on his part 
gives good and sufficient reason for a 
reconsideration of the whole subject 
from a new point of view. 

7. péAdAovoty piv: for the dat., cf 
Symp. 192 d, «i adtois... émotas 6 
“Hoaoros... porto. Prot. 321 ¢, amo- 
povvte 5& avTed Epxerat Tpoundevs. See 
on¢,47e. The statement there given 
covers a very large number of cases 
where a partic. and a finite verb are 
combined like éA@évTes EpouTo. 

8. €l0 ows xré.: this softening 
phrase is used purely out of consid- 
eration for Crito. To use the word 
applied to runaway slaves might give 
offence. One of the annoying mis- 
haps that befell a well-to-do Athenian 
was to have to give chase when a 
slave ran off to Megara or Oenoe. 
Cf. Prot. 310 e¢, where Hippocrates 
nearly lost his dinner, para ye owe 
apicduevos e& Oivdns. 6 yap ToL mats 
be 6 Satupos amédpa. Of course such 
conduct on the slave’s part was con- 
sidered despicable. Cf. 52d, SovA0s 
gavaddtatos. ‘The do0dA0s xpnords, who 
appears in tragedy more frequently 


than in real life, would not run away, 
because of his attachment to his mas- 
ter. Cf. Eur. Med. lines 54 f., ypy- 
ctoiot SovAas Evyupopa Ta SeamoTay | Ka- 
KOs witTvdvTa Kal ppevav avOanreTa, the 
first of which recurs in the Bacchae 
(1029), Alc. 768-77; and cf. also Kur. 
Andr. 56-59, where the slave says to 
Andromache, eivous 5€ kal cot Gavti 7° 
qv TO o@ néce. In Xen. Oec. 7. 87 
and 38, and g. 11-13, is an interesting 
account of the position of slaves in 
the household. 

9. TO Kowdv THs ToAews: the com- 
monwealth. Cf. Xen. An. v. 7. 18, and 
Hdt. i. 67, Saaprinréwy TH Kow@ dia- 
meutouevous, sent by the commonwealth 
of Sparta. So Cicero says commune 
Siciliae. The personification of the 
state and the laws which here follows 
is greatly admired and has been abun- 
dantly imitated, e.g. by Cicero in his 
first Catilinarian Oration (7.18). The 
somewhat abrupt transition from 7juiv 
above to & Sdéxpares suggests the fact 
that Socrates considered himself alone 
responsible to the laws in this matter. 

10. dAAo te HF: See ON AAO TL 4, 
Apol. 24 e. 

11. tous Te vopors: notice the order 
and cf. 55 a, jets of vdmot. 

12. to owov pépos: see on 7d adv 
uéepos, 45d. Here it is about the same 
in sense with ka@ dcov Svvaca, dla. 
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13. efvat: the attention is drawn to 
elvai, exist, by the negative statement 
of the same idea in uh avarerpapba, 
not to be utterly overturned, which fol- 
lows. GMT. 18. 

17. dAAws te Kal frytwp: a side 
thrust at the trained speakers which 
recalls the irony of the opening page 
of the Apology. — imép rovtov tov 
vowov atrod\Aupevov: on behalf of this 
law whose existence is in jeopardy. Cf. 
below d, émixeipe?s aroAAtvar. This 
notion of threatened action is often 


attached to the pres. and impf. of this 


verb. GMT-.'10, ~: 7 and’-11, n. 4; 
H. 828. Cf. An. v. 8.2, drov 7G pire 
amwrAAvucba. The whole wording of 


this passage recalls the Athenian 
usage which required that a law, if 
any one proposed to change or repeal 
it, should be defended by regularly- 
appointed state-advocates (wuvfyopor). 

19. oOtv nSiker yap: dr: followed by 
direct quotation, as in 21e¢. Notice 
how spirited and quick the answer is 
made by yap. “Yes (I certainly have 
this intention) for, etc.” 

XII. 2. kal ravra: sc. that in cer- 
tain cases the sentence of the laws 
may and should be set at nought. — 
7 €upéeverv: or (was the agreement be- 
tween us) simply to abide by, etc. 

3. ais dv Sukaly: cf 50 b and dle. 

5. émevdy x7é.: see Introd. 19. 
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10. rots rept rods yapous : probably 
Socrates was thinking particularly 
of the laws governing marriage which 
established the legitimacy of children 
(yvnoidtns). See Schoemann, Antiqui- 
ties of Greece, p. 357. 

11. gdAAa: instead of é@reita 5¢, 
which would have been written here 
to correspond to mp@tov pév if Socra- 
tes’s answer had not intervened. 

14. év povotky Kal yupvacriKy: these 
words cover the whole of education 
(madeia), as Plato, Rep. ii. 876 e, says, 
Zor mov H mev em) gHmact yumvacriKh, 
n 8 ém puxp povown. “The educa- 
tion of the average Greek gentleman, 
like that of the average English gen- 
tleman, comprised a certain amount 
of mental cultivation and a certain 
amount of athletic exercise. The 
former, besides reading, writing, and 
some elementary mathematics, con- 
sisted mainly in the reciting and learn- 
ing by heart of poetry, along with 
the elements of music, and sometimes 
of drawing. Perhaps because so 
much of the poetry was originally 
sung or accompanied, the word ‘ mu- 
sic’ was sometimes applied to the 
education in literature as well as in 
music proper, and it is in this wider 
sense that Plato habitually uses it. 
Under the term ‘gymnastic’ was un- 


derstood the whole system of diet 
and exercise which, varying with the 
customs of different states, had for 
its common object the production of 
bodily health and strength, and the 
preparation for military service.” 
Hellenica, The Theory of Education in 
Plato’s Republic, by R. L. Nettleship, 
M.A., p. 88. See on tovro mpattwyr, 
47a. See also Schoemann, Greek An- 
tiquities, pp. 399 ff. 

17. SovA0s: opposed to Seomdras. 
Cf. Hdt. vii. 104, where Demaratus 
says to Xerxes that the Lacedaemo- 
nians éAevOepo: édvtes ov mavTa eAev- 
Oepol cior: emectis yap opi SeamwdTysS 
véuos. Elsewhere Plato uses dov- 
Aeveww Of the obedience which the law 
requires, eg. Legg. 762 e, 6 uh Bov- 
Aevoas ov8 dv Seandryns yévoiro akios 
émalvov, Kal KaddAwmlCecOar (cf. eraar- 
Avydunv, Apol. 20¢) xph Te Karas 
SovAevoat padrdAov 7) TH Kadr@s apkat, 
Tpa@Tov mev Tots vdmots, ws Tat- 
Tnv Tots Oeots ovcav SovAclay, ereita 
Tois mpeaButépos TE. Cf. Apol. 23b, 
30a, and also Eur. Orest. 418, where 
Orestes says in a very different spirit, 
SovAevomev Oeots, 0 TL mor eioly of Oeol. 
Cf. 52d. This high standard of obe- 
dience, unhesitating and unqualified 
to the established law, was familia 
to the Athenians before Plato wrote 
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Among many passages in the trage- 
dians, cf. Soph. Ant. 663 ff., doris & 
imepBas 7) vdmous Bid era | 7} Todme- 
Tdoce Tots KpaTbvovoly voet, | ovK EoT” 
ématvov tovtoy é€& éuod Ttuxeiv. | GAN 
dv woAls oThoele, TOVSE yp KAvErY | 
kal oucepa kal Sikata kcal Ta- 
vavtia. Of. also Cic. Clu. 53. 146, 
legum idcirco omnes servi 
sumus, ut liberi esse possi- 
mus, and cf in Eur. Suppl. 429 ff, 
the speech of Theseus, beginning, 
ovdey tupdvvov Svopevéotepoy mérc.| 
Smov Td wey TpeTicTov ovK eialy vé- 
fot| kool, kpate? 8 efs Thy vdmor 
kexTnmevos | adtds map atta, Ka) 
768 ovxér ear’ toov. Cf. also ibid. 
316-853, 403-408, and the words of 
Aethra, 312 f.,7d ydp ro. cvvéxov (bond 
of union) avOpémwy mwédes | Tov7T ec’, 
Stay Tis TOUS vdmovs TH Cn Ka- 
A@s. Many lines in the Heraclidae 
of Euripides show that ready and 
free obedience to law distinguished 
Athens, tay ed yapitwy éxovcay modu, 
(3879 f.). Cf 181-198, 305 f., 329-382, 
420-424, 

18. avros Te xré.: see on aitds Te 
Kré., Apol. 42 a. 

21. 1 ™pos pev...mpos S€ «ré.: the 
first clause is logically subordinate. 
See on dewd by etnv, Apol. 28d. spa 
is ironical. See on &AAa... &pa, 47 @, 


and particularly on # amply pev xKré., 
46d, where &pa occurs only in the 
second clause. For the repetition, 
see Prot. 825b ¢, d:daxrod 5¢ BvyTos Kad 
Oepamevtov (sc. aperis) Ta wey HAAG 
&pa rovs viels SiddoKovra, ed ois ovK 
got Odvatos h (nula, day wh éerlatwvra, 
ey ¢ 58... TadTa 8 &pa ov diddoKor- 
Tat, ovd' émimeAovvTal Tacay empmeActay ; 
Notice the position of cof, which is 
nevertheless not the emphatic word. 

22. qv: “when you were under 
your father or perhaps your master.” 
The past (jv) is opposed to the fut. 
(€o7a1).— kal mpos Tov Seomotyy: for 
the SovAo0s xpnords, see On SovAos in 
17 above. 

23. Gtrep Tacos: anything that was 
(at any time) done to you. GMT. 62; 


H. 914 B (2). Though subord. to 
wore... avtimoecy, this clause is also 


limited by the neg. statement odk é 
toov vy, Which limits the clause éacre 

» © TOAAd. 

24, otre...modAa: an explana- 
tion of avTimoety, in which 
the neg. of ov« é& tcouv jv is repeated. 
— Kaka akovovTa avTiAdyev: equiv. 
to Aodopodmevoy ayvTiAoSopety. 

27. wate KaL ov Se Emxetpyorets: 
so that you in your own turn will, ete. 
ov, when expressed in Att., has em- 
phatic position. «af indicates equality, 
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TOUS VOMLOUS Kal THV marpioa Ka? ocov dvvacat emLX ELH 51 
Gels avTaToANvvat, Kat gyrens TaUTd rovav Sikava mpar- 
TEW, O 7 ahnfeia THs aperis emuprehoMevos ; 7 OUTMS €L 
coos, wate héeAnOEv we OTL pNTPOS TE Kat TATPOS Kal TOV 
G\AwY TPCYOVOV ATAVTOV TYLLOTEPOY EOTW YY TaATpLs Kal 
GELVOTEpoV Kal WyLwTEpoV Kal Ev peilove oipa Kat Tapa 
Beots kat rap’ avOperrois Tots vouv €xovar, kal cé€Ber Oat 


A \ la e VA \ / , 2, 
O€L KAL praddov umetkew Kat Owrrever Tar ptoa yahemraivov- 


x , , eK AG) x vad a. <h , \ 
oav ) Tatépa, Kal  TeiVety 7 Tovey a av KEehEvY, Kal 


5é points the contrast between od and 
Tmecs. 

29. ravra tovwyv Sikata mparreiv: 
cf. Dem. 1x. 15, kal toadra mpattov 
vt ermoter; and iv. 2, oddev tav SedvTwy 
moolvytTwy... mav? & mpoojKe mpaTTor- 
twy. And yet Aristotle often makes 
a careful distinction between ovety 
and mpdtretv. 

30. 6 émipeAopevos xré.: for the 
art., see on Tod elodyorvros, Apol. 35 b. 
The irony comes out in ofrws (ita 
not tam) «7 codds, bate AéAnOEV Ce. 
# conveys very vigorously the covert 
reproof of the whole question, are 
you really? % would be comparatively 
weak. See PD: 

31. pytpos: for a similar order of 
words, cf. Prot. 346 a, avipt moAAdxis 
cuuBavat (sc. adtdy émavayKdcew pirciy 
kal émaiveiv) puntépa 7} matépa aAdbKo- 


rN 


tov }) matpida 7) AAO TL THY TOLOVTHY. 
Cf. also Hom. Od. ix. 367, uhrnp 75é 
maT)p nd &AdAor wavTes ETalpou. 

32. 1 warpis: by the addition of the 
art. the definite fatherland of each 
and every man is indicated. Cf be- 
low, b, and 54 ¢. For the art. used as 
a poss., see G. 141, n. 2; H. 658. Cf 
Henry V. iv. 6, “ He smiled me in the 
face.” Cf. c below. On the facts, 
cf, Cie OF. Ly. 178 eddy ec ard.sunt 
parentes, cari liberi, propin- 


qui, familiares; sed omnes 
omnium caritates patria una 
complexa est, pro qua quis 
bonus dubitet mortem oppe- 
tere, si ei sit profuturus? Cf 
also Hector’s eis oiwvds apiotos, aduvve- 
c0a: wept matpns, Hom. JI. xii. 243. 

33. év pelfov. poipa: after the 
analogy of Homeric expressions like 
that used by Poseidon of Zeus, J/. xv. 
195, wevérw tpitdtn évi polpn, te. in 
the one of the three parts of the 
world allotted to him as one of the 
three sons of Cronos. Cf. Eur. J. 7. 
1491, rijs cw Couervns polpas evdaiuoves 
byvras, and Hdt. ii. 172, Ta wey mpora 
Tov”"Auaci Alytmtiot ev oddeuln pmolpn 
peyadn Hyov (considered of littie or no 
account, nullo magnopere loco 
habebant). 

34. wéBer Bar xré.: the subj. of cé- 
BeoOa is an implied tivd, not 7 marpis. 

35. dmatpiia xaderratvourav: the 
ace. after oéBeo@a, tweikery, and 6w- 
meveiv, though dmeixery should be fol- 
lowed by the dat. See on 6, 47 e. 
Cf. Liv. xxvii. 34. 14, ut paren- 
tium saevitiam, sic patriae pa- 
tiendo ac ferendo leniendam 
esse. 

36. meiWev: used absolutely, as in 
Apol. 85¢, to change her mind, to 
convert to your way of thinking; some- 
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XIII. 20. kde rovvv, & Loxpares, pare av Lows 


Ol pelos El mHEIS TAUTO sible heyorey, OTL OV OlKaLa 


NLas ETLYELPELS Spa é a yuv ETLYXELPELS. 


times to propitiate, as hn’ Hom: aD & 
100, tore Kev piv CAméAAwva) iAao- 
odumevo. weTmiOoimev. Cf. c below. 
The first two édy re clauses (like 
elre’. . . efre, Sive... sive), with 
mpooratrn understood, are explanatory 
of dy tt mpocratrn madeiy, while the 
third takes a new verb with a new 
apod. The two former are specifi- 
cations under mdoxew, the third in- 
stances analogous cases where un- 
qualified obedience to the state is 
necessary. The emergencies of war 
are taken as typical of a host of 
others, and then with év 8unaornpty 
the argument is brought to a head. 
This elaboration of the period leaves 
to its own devices momrtéoy tavta 
(which, grammatically, is subordinate 
to AéAnder ce). 

40. Kal ovxl vaevktéov: a neg. re- 
iteration of wointéoy tadta. We must 
not draw back, we must not retreat, 
we must not leave the ranks. Corre- 
sponding to these three duties, there 


NPLELS Yap we yev- 


were three forms of indictment, aorpa- 
tetas, deAlas, Avmotagiov. On the last, 
cf. Apol. 28 e-29 a. armia was the 
penalty involved in all these cases. 
43. 7 weiQew: the inf. coming after 
an impersonal verbal often depends 


on an implied Se? even when no de 


precedes. GMT. 114, 2,n.; H. 991 a. 
Cf. Gorg. 492 d, ras peév emiOuutas ois 
ov KoAagTEéoY, ef weAAEL TIS Oloy Set elvat 
éavta S€ avtas ws peylotas mANpwow 
avtais audbey yé mobev EToima ery. 
— yy... wepbvxe: quomodo ius- 
tum comparatum sit, an expla- 
nation of wei@exv, which implies 8:d4- 
one (cf. Apol. 35 e, 
meidewy). 

XIII. 1. oxome toivuy «ré.: an 
application of the universal truth to 
a particular instance. 

2. ot. xré.: the relation of dixaa 
to & «ré. is the same in which éA7- 
67 of the clause preceding stands 


diddoKe Kar 


to TavTa. 


ing @ 


Supply an inf. govern-. 
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@v otot TE Tyg KON@Y. gol Kal Tos adAols TaoL ToNiTaLs, 
Opes mpoayopevome, TH EFovT Lav ws el AOnvaior 
7@ Bovdropeva, Eredar ae Kal Lon Ta ev TH TOhEL 
mpdypara KL NLaS TOUS vOHOUS, @ av a ApeTKMLEV 
ues: efevau NaBovra TA QUTOU AMTLEVaL OTOL GY Bowlarae. 


10 KO OVOELS Ber TOV peieay eprootiy ETL ove caper 


pee €av TE TLS Roalnges VLOV ELS douxiay i iévan, €l [A 
ean 

Lp €o KOLLEV pes TE KAU a TONS, €aV_TE. fieroticcur addoo-€ 
TTObt EMO av, t LEVOL EKELOE OTOL av Powbagsans oot TO. QUTOU. 


OS oi Ov VL@V Tepupcie, aoe Ov TPOTTOV, TPELS TAS TE 
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15 dikas Suxalopev Kal TaANa THY TOW  Sioikovper, Bs caper 
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7. émevSav Soxipacby : 
strict examination (doximacia) into ev- 
ery youth’s claim to be declared an 
Athenian citizen when he had com- 
pleted his eighteenth year. If he 
proved of Athenian parentage, and 
otherwise qualified, he was declared 
of age, and registered in the Angiap- 
xikoy ypauuaretoy of his deme. See 
Schémann, Antiq. of Greece, pp. 359 f. 

9. AaBovra: the dat. might stand 
here, but cf. Symp. 176 d, Rep. iii. 
414 a, Euthyph. 5 a, Eur. Heracl. 693, 
Soph. El. 479 ff., Aesch. Cho. 410 f,, 
and Symp. 188d, obtos.. 


evdamoviay mapaccevacer Kal a&AANADS 


.TaTaY Nev 
Suvaméevovs opmtdety kal plaAous 
eivat Kal Tots KpeltToow jnuay Oeois, here 
is what makes ready for us all hap- 
piness, what makes us capable of being 
friends and familiars of our fellow-men 
and also of the gods, who are mightier 


than we. See G. 188, n.8a; H. 941. 


there was 


~ 


oy FT iL Par 

11. édv... BovAnrar... cl ur dpe- 
okousev: cay BovAnta, as well as oma 
&y BovAnra in line 9 is a future sup- 
position and depends on the future 
force of iéva: in line 13 (cf. & &y dpé- 
oxwucvinS above). Then ei wh apéoror- 
ev comes in naturally as a vaguer 
supposition subordinated to the oth- 
ers. If any of you wants (shall want) 
to go off toa colony, supposing we and 
the state should not satisfy him. ‘The 
notion of a citizen’s not being suited 
by the law is so monstrous that it 
is stated as remotely as possible. 

12. éav re petouceiv: cf 52 e, also 
the picturesque use of wéroixos, Aesch. 
Pers. 319, and by Eurystheus, in 
speaking of his own body buried in 
foreign soil, Eur. Herac/. 1080 ff., a- 
vovta ydp me Ode oF Td pdpotpor, 

. | kat col wey evvous kal méAet owt; 
pos | wéeTovKkos del Kelcouat KaTa XO0- 
v0s. 


va aRTSs, exPpapartes, TALOEVTAVTES, peradovres ATAVTOV 51 


d 


x, 
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bein Kal OTE OMoAoynoas. mpeey meiVer Oar ovte metBerar 51 
20 ovTe mreiler HAS, t Ly) Kaas Tl apie aa pot ievtwv Pe 
NOV Kal OVK aypiws Rohit s Tove & av Nea sae 52 
adda ebuevteov Ouow Pdrepa, 7 a metfew 7 NLaS 7 Tovey, TOv- 
Tov OVOETEPA TOLEL. 
XIV. Tavrais of ed KaL O€, Ste ga Tals $ auzeas 
- enékea Bau, etarep Towjoess @ €MWOELs, KAL aux Rig “AOn- 
Vaiwv oe, a\N €v Tots pahurra. El ov. eyo eurrouLn” dud, 
Ti ons lows av_jLov OLrKatws ‘Kabdarowzo M€yovTes, OTL eV 


5 TOU pdduorra "AOnvatov € € 6) a@vTors ie eet TVYXAVO 





TAVTNV THY di ese pater yap Ov OTL, a) sted gs 


Ege nply TOUT@V i oa cow, OTL GOL KAL HLELS b 
nihil Speeanaa Kal 7 WOdLS* OV yop GV TOTE TOV adhov Bowe 
Vatov ATAVTWV dtapepovTus € €V auTH ETEOHLELS, El Ly OOL 
, » qe Ta Oe hig. , 2 93 a 
10 diahepdovTws NPETKE, KAL OUT ETL Dewpiay momoT EK THS 
, IER Y 6 hh 4 Bie 38 + 
Torews e€nOes, [ort pry ama€ eis “IoPudv,] ovte addove 
, s » 3 
ovdapoce, el Ly ToL OTPaTEVoOpmeEVos, OVTE AAANY aro0dN- 
i 19. dportoynoas eWer8ar: not mei- XIV. 2. éveer Oar: cf 54 a, Opévor- i 
ceoOu, although weiceoOa would mean = ta kal maidevoovra. These are cases 
about the same. GMT. 15,2, n.2. of the anomalous use of the fut. mid. 
Cf. 52 d below, where moditevec@aur is of these verbs for the fut. pass. — 
twice used similarly, with 52 ¢ zn. kai: and what is more. 
20. mpoTievtrwy ryav: 7) meiderOat 4. év Trois paAurta: see on éy Tois 
} weifecvy must be supplied from what Aapvrara, 45 ¢. 
precedes. ‘The same idea is then 10. kal otte...ovTe: the promi- b 
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expressed negatively and once again 
positively. aipeow mporidévar is also 
used, meaning to leave a man free to 
choose. Socrates can never repeat 
too often that the state is right, as 
against those who seek to evade the 
authority of its law. This fact ac- 
counts for the clause which follows: 
ToUTwY ovdéTEpa ToLe?, A Mere repeti- 
tion of ore welOetat ore melOer Has. 
22. QOdrepa: the notion of plurality 
has here practically disappeared, as is 
often true also in the case of radra. 


nence of the hypothetical expression 
(od yap &y xré.) grows less here, and 
completely disappears with ov5é, as 
the contradictory aAAd plainly shows. 
dewpia means not only a state embassy 
to games and festivals (see the pas- 
sage from the Phaedo quoted on 71d 
mAotov, 43 ¢) but also attendance at 
religious festivals, particularly at the 
great national games, on the part of 
private individuals. See on éAatTw 
dmedhunoas, 00 a. 

12. el py wo. otparevocpevos: for 
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, 9 , , Y e. » fsas 9 
Lav ETTOLNOW TT WIT OTE WO TEP Ou ad\ou av pwrro., 6v0 €ML- 52 


Ah 3 
Oupia oe addns TOdEwWS OVE arAwv Vopwy EhaBevy Ecidévat, 


5) \ € A ¢ 5 Oe b ee ¢ a4 cy Y 
15 adda Nets ToL LKAaVOL MEV KAL N NMETEMA TOALS* OUTW 


20 


25 


opddpa nuas ypov Kat wpohdoyes Kal nuas ToNTevoe- 


, » \ lan 3 uae , Seis, | > , 
oat Ta.TE ad\Aa Kal Tatdas EV QAUTY ETOLNTOW WS, APETKOV- 


A , ¥ , ) , oA A , 9 eR 
ons ToL THS TOAEwWS. ETL TOlVUY Ev aUTH TH OiKn EHV ToL 


la) , ge / atc A > , ya A 
duyns TyrncacOar, et EBovAov, Kat OEP VUY aKOVaNS TIS 
Toews EmLKElpels, TSTE EKOVONS TOLnTaL. GU € TOTE pEV 
b] , e 3 b> ] “~ >} cA , b \ 
éxahrwrilov ws ovK ayavaktay el dé0r TEOVavar oe, ala 
—r, ¥ \ A A , ~ \ ¥ 9 
npov, ws epnoba, mpo THs puyns Yavatov: vuv O€ ovT 
EKELVOUS TOUS hovyous ALoYUVEL, OUTE NUOV TOV VOLOV eVTpE- 
TEL, ETLYELPOV dtadberpan, TpatTeis TE amep av Sovdos 
davhdtatos mpateuev, ATOOLOPAC KEL ETLYELPWVY Tapa TAS 

-. \ \ id Ls 3, A e ~ 2, 
EuvOyKas TE Kal TAS Gpodroyias, KAP as yutvy EvveBov Tror.- 
reveoOan.| TP@TOV LEV OVY YLLY TOUTO AUTO GITOKPLVAL, El 
a ae] , , € , , 
an Oy éyomev packovTes OE a@mohoynKevat mourever Gar 
ka? nas epyw, aN’ ov Aéoy@, H ovK adynOn. Tt dope 


mpos TaUTA, @ Kpitav; addo Te 7) OLONOYOLLEDV ; 


the campaigns of Socrates, see on 
év Motidala, Apol.28e. EKuphony, per- 
haps, prevented the addition of ovde- 
plav after drodnuiay. Cf.52e and 54b. 

14. ¢iSé€var: added for the sake of 
clearness and precision. The result 
is that the preceding gen. seems to 
be a case of prolepsis. Cf Hom. J1. 
ii. 720, rétwy ed elddTes ipi pdxeoOau. 
Soph. £7. 542 f., 9 ray éuady “Aidns tu 
iuepov tTéxvwy | 2) Tay exelyns axe Sal- 
gac0at wAéov. The subj. or obj. of 
the inf. is often put by anticipation 
as the obj. of its governing verb, 
noun, or adj. 

17. kal... émoijow: is freed from 
its connexion with @poAdyeis, to which, 
however, ta Te &AAaq is still attached. 
See on kal yéyove, Apol. 36a. This 


irregularity was hardly avoidable, 
since a participle would have been 
clumsy, and the idea does not suit a 
clause with 67. Accordingly it was 
hardly possible to subordinate it to 
moATeveo Oat. 

18. ért roiyuy: transition to a new 
point, which, however, remains closely 
connected with the leading idea. 

19. hvyrs tysyoacGar: cf. Apol.d7¢ 
and see on timata Oavarov, Apol. 36 b. 
20. tore pév: cf. Apol. 37 c-38 a. 

21. é€xaddXwrifov: cf <Apol. 20 ¢, 
éxadAuvounv Te Kal Bpuvduny ay. 

23. éxelvovs tods Adyous alcxv- 
ver: not ashamed of those words, but, 
ashamed to face those words. H. 712. 
The words are personified and con- 
front him with his disgrace. Cf. 46b. 
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KP. “AvayKn, re LaKpares. 


+O. “Ado Te ody av datey H EvvOrnkas Tas Tpds Has 


> ] % {1 , ’ > ] ¢ \ b) / 4 
QUTOUS KQL opmohoyias TapaPawers, OVX VITO AVAYKNS OLLO- 


, 9QOd\ > \ SQA > > / hg > 
hoyyoas ovdée amatnOets ovdé Ev ddiyw ypdvw avayKa- 


35 cfeis Bovievoacbar, ddd ev ereaw EBdSouyKovTa, Ev ots 


IER > s > \ eee. ¢ A Ss Sy 
efnv OOlL AMTLEVAL, EL fL7) 1 PETKOMEV NMELS 7) © LKQALQAL 


3 ? , ec ec , > 
EpatvovTo WoL at opmodoytau Elva. 


ov oe ovre Aakedat- 


~ y , “A SN e , * > “~ 
fLova mponpov ovTe KpnTyy, as 67 éExdoToTe Pys EvVOLEl- 


oOat, ovte ahrAnv ovdepiav Tov “EXAnvidev TédEwv OVdE TOV 


40 BapBapixav, dda éddtrw €€ adrjns atedypnoas 7 ol xo- 


hoi Te Kal Tudhot Kat ol dddou avanpo.* ovTw wou Siade- 


6VTWS TOV a\\wv ABnvatov HoETKEV 1 TOALS TE KAL NMELS 
p nvaior nperkev re 


e€ - A Y 4 % =\ v4 > , ¥ 4 
Ol VO{LOL dndov OTL* TLL YAP QV TONS APETKOL AVEV VOMWY ; 


29. GAN od Adyw: not merely in your 
professions. That dmodrdoynréva is the 
verb with which @pyw is connected 
appears from the context. Cf 5le. 

30. GAXO TL HF: See On BAAO Tr Ff, 
Apol. 24 ¢, and cf. Phaed. 79 ¢ quoted 
below. 

32. yas avtovs: without any re- 
flexive meaning. Cf. Phaed. 79a, 
@AAO TL WUGV avT@v Td ev coud 
éoT!, TO 5€ Wx. But cf d4e. 

35. év Eterwv EBSopyKovta: cf. Apol. 
17d. Socrates here speaks less accu- 
rately than in 51d. 

38. as 8y éxdortote xré.: Plato, 
like many others, often praises these 
states, whose similar institutions were 
all of them based upon the common 
character due to their Dorian origin. 
In the Memorabilia, Xenophon, him- 
self the ardent admirer of Sparta, 
reports various conversations where 
Socrates praises Dorian institutions. 
See (Mem. iii. 5. and iv. 4) his com- 
mendation of the strict obedience to 
law at Sparta and of the education 


which prepares men for it. The edu- 
cation of Spartan women was less 
admired and less admirable. Cf Eur. 
Andr. 595 ff., 008 &y ef BovaAoitd Tis| 
Tbppwy yévorto Sraptiatliwy Kdpyn.. . | 
Spduous mwadalotpas T ovK avacxeEToUS 
éuol | kowds exovor. Kata Oavudcew 
xXpewy | ef my yuvaikas owppovas mai- 
Severe ; , 

40. éXdtrrw daredypyoas : cf Phaedr. 
230 ¢, where Phaedrus says to Socra- 
tes as they are taking a walk in the 
country: ov 5é ye, & Oavudore, GToTS- 
TaTds Tis paiver. aTexvas yap ~evaryov- 
bevy (a stranger come to see the sights in 
town) tiv) kal odk éemixwplw Eoias* oUTwS 
ék Tov &aTeEos ovT Eis THY dreEpopiay 
(foreign parts) amodnuets, od7 Fw Tel- 
xous euovye Soxets Td mapdmav éebiévar. 
Socrates answers: ovyylyvworé mot, & 
dpiote, pidouabys yap eiur TH wey ovuv 
xwpia ral Ta Sévdpa ovddv w eOérer Sida- 
oKev, of 8 ev TH Kote! &YOpwro.. 

43. Sidov éti: appended at the end 
of the sent. by way of emphasis with- 
out having any place in the const. 
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~ si \ 3 3 , ie e 4 oN © ™ ine 
vov O€ ory OVK EUMEVELS TOLS wWLohoyHnMevots ; Cav NPL YE 53 


, S , ae , , ¥ 5) A 
TeiOy, ey) LwKpares: KQL OU KaTayEhaoTOsS YE €OeEl EK TIS 


Tmodews €€e Ov. 


XV. Skore yap 67, TavTa tapaBas Kar e€apapra.- 


, ae Ac 5) , ae \ 5) § , 
V@V TL TOUTWY TL aya OV EPpYQAo el OQUTOV Y TOUS €7TTLT7) €l- 


\ A Y \ \ , , , € 
OUS TOUS OQAUTOV; OTL PEV YAP KWOUVEVTOUGL VE Oov Olb 


3 , \ b ) \ 4 \ “A ~ / x 
ETLTHOELOL KaL AUTOL Pevyew Kal oTEepHOHVa THS TOEWS 7 


\ 3 Ld 3 , “4 A > eae x Ce: 
THY ovaiav amoh€oat, TYEddv TL OHoVv! avTOs 5é€ TPaTOV 


ev eav els TOV eyyUTaTd TWa TOEwY EOys, ) OBale 7H 


Méyapdde, —evvopovrvTar yap dupdtepar— Tod€tos HEEts, 


> s A , , \ 9g | , 
W LwK pares, ™M) TOUT@V TONLTELOL, KQL OO OLTTEP KNOOVTOL. 


Tov avTav TodEewv, UToBAEovTal oe StapDopéa HyovpE- 


See on ay byvtwy, Apol. 87b. H. 1049, 
la. Cf. Eur. Suppl. 896, KaSueios, ws 
Zoucev, ov oad’ ofd° OT1, Kypvé. Ar. 
Clouds, &dicovv7’ &diketoOat Kal Kakoup- 
yoovr, of Sri. Its stress is given 
chiefly to kat jets of vomor. 

44, ovx éppévers: a more vivid form 
of question than éupevets. The laws 
give answer to their own question in 
éay tuiv ye metOn, which implies aAr’ 
éuuevers. Socrates might have said 
GAN éupmevor. 

45. karayéAaoros: with reference 
to his preceding operations. Cf 52¢ 
above, ob 6€ TOTE mey KTE. 

XV. 1. oxome: prefixed to an 
independent sent. just as édpds often 
is. Cf. 47a and Prot. 336 b. — twapa- 
Bas kal éfapaptavev: this = éay mapa- 
Bis kal éEauaptdyns. The pres. marks 
the continuance of the action. 

5. oxeSov ti: this adv. use of 7) 
is common with mavv, cxeddv, wAéor, 
MaAAov and zoAv.—-arparov pev: the 
corresponding clause follows below 
(d) in a different form. See on 4aaaa, 
50 d. 

7. Méyapade: see App. and also G. 


61; H.219.—edvopovvrar yap: for the 
facts, see on &s 5) éxdatore, 52e, and 
cf. Soph. O. C. 919 ff., kairo: ce O7 Bal 
Y ovk émaldevoay kakdv+ | ov yap piAod- 
ow &vdpas exdixouvs tpéperv. In Thebes, 
before and during the Peloponnesian 
war, there was a moderate oligarchy 
(6Aryapxia icdvoyos, different from the 
duvactela dAtywy of the time of the 
Persian wars) in political sympathy 
with Sparta. Megara also had an 
oligarchical form of government, and 
had been, since the battle of Coroneia 
(447 z.c.), on the Spartan side. 

8. rovtwy: referring either to the 
cities (instead of éy tovrois) or to 
their inhabitants. Cf Hom. Od. 
xxiii. 319, 78 as Tndemvdov Aaorpv- 
yoviny apixovto, | ot vids 7 bAEcay Kal 
évevnuldas éTalpous. 

9. vroBAeovrat: suggestive of the 
Homeric imd5pa idév. “They will look 
upon you with suspicion.” The im- 
plication of suspicion is conveyed by 
the imd in sbdopav, bropia, as in Xen. 
An. ii. 4. 10, of 5¢ “EAAnves bpopar- 
TES TOUTOUS avTol ep EauTaY EX@poUY 
nyemovas €xovrTes. 
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~ \ ~ ~ \ 
10 vol TOY vouwy, Kat BeBatwicets Tots Sikagrais THY SdEav 53 


15 


29 


25 
53 


Y ~ .) A A , , Yy \ , “ 
aote Soke OpOas Thy Sikny ducdoa* ooTis yap voor 
, 3 ) , , 3 Is Re , 
duapbopeds Eat, oPddpa Tov SdFevev Gy véwy ye Kal avor- 
-) ? \ > , > “4 , 

TOwV gu G parr ap duadBopevs evar. mdTepov ody devEa Tas 
TE ji uml baie TONELS Kal Tav avdpav Tovs Kad peor a 
x 

TOUS; KQL TOUTO TOLOUVTL. dpa afiuv cor (nv €otar; 7 
Tyo ud es TOUVTOLS KOL vaso KUT Hoel Suaheyoperos— 
tivas Xb-yous, & Sdkpares ; nh ovotrep evOdde, as 7 apen) 
kai n Suawoovvn mreloTou a€wov Tots. dvOpadrois Kal Ta 
VOMULA KAL OL VOPLOL; KAL OUK Ole aoYnpoY av daver Oar 
\ -N Sv [7 “A ¥ Q 4 A 3 > NBR | \ 
TO TOV LwWKPATOUS Tpayywa; oveolai ye xp. GAA EK peV 
, A , 3 te A oy fe \ > , \ 
TOUTWY TOV TOTwV dapeEts, nEes dé eis OerTahlav Tapa 
\ Y \ , = it Fa hd 0g > a 
tous €évous Tovs Kpitwvos: exet yap 61 mretatn atagia 


Ne X > , \»” x NOE 3 , e , 
Kal AKOAATLA, KML LOWS GV NOEWS TOV AkovOLEV WS yeAoLWS 


~ an , + , aH , , , 
€K TOU deo pLwTHptov GEO Sparkes O KEVY)Y TE Twa Trepibe- 


Cc 


d 


pevos, ) Oiubfépav AaBav 7 adra ota d7) cidPacw evoKerd-, 


10. Kal BeBarwdoes «ré.: Ska and 
Soxecy in the same sense, as in 44¢. 
“Indicibus opinionem confir- 
mabis ut recte videantur tu- 


lisse sententiam.” Wolf. 
17. 4: see App. 
19. dv daveicbar: see on ovd« dy 


moincovtos, Apol. 30 b. 

20. To TOU BwKparovs mpaypa: little 
more than a periphrasis for Swxpdrns. 
Cf rb adv mpayua, Apol. 20 ¢; Hipp. 
Ma. 286 e, patrov yap dv etn 7d eudv 
mpayua kal idiwrindv, I should be a 
wretched ignoramus. Eur. Heracl. 57 f., 
0» ydp tis oti ds mapa? aipnoerat | 
THY OnVY axpetoy Stivauty ayT Ed- 


d pucbéws. — ole Bal ye xpy: a Very com- 


mon way of answering one’s own ques- 
tion. Cf 54b. 

22. ékel yap 8y xKrTé.: Socrates 
speaks as if the fact were familiar 
to Crito. The nobles of Thessaly 


were rich and hospitable, and bore 
the reputation of being violent and 
licentious. Some light is thrown upon 
the whole subject by the character of 
Meno given by Xenophon, An. ii. 6. 
21 ff. Cf also Dem. 1. 22, 
AG amiora Hy Shrov Pvce: Kal del macw 
avOpémos. This chiefly relates to their 
political character. Cf also the ironi- 
cal words of Socrates on the Thessa- 
lians in Plato’s Meno, 70a b. 

24. oKevyy Te tTiva x7é.: to this 
first clause the disjunctive 7) 8:p6¢pay 
}) tAAa is subordinated. The d:pée- 
pa was, according to the Schol. on 
Ar. Nub. 73, a moimevirdy epi BdAatov. 
oxevy and évonevacec Oa refer to change 
of costume, and are also used of the 
costumes of actors. Cf. Ar. Achar. 
383 f., where Dicaeopolis, before be- 
ginning his defence, says: 
mp@Tov mply AEeyew edoaTe évoKkevdoa- 


Ti T@Y OeTTa- 


vuv ovv me 
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CexOar ot amodipacKorTes, Kal TO OYXNMA TO CavTov 53 
/ y \ , b] Y 6 A , a , 
petahha€as: OTe O€ yépwv avnp, ouLKpOvD xpovov To Biw 
Nowrov dvTos ws TO EiKds, ETOAUNEAS OUTWS aidypas Erl- e 
eyiaTous TapaPas, ovdels Os Epet; 


Overy Cv, vomous TOUS, 
30 LOWS, AV LH TLE Nec te el O€ MH, AkoVGEL, @ LHKpares 
3 3 ’ 7 9 

y iM 4 Cneof Ker hs 
ay 


\ / ”~ € , tA 
Toa Kat avatia GavTov. UITTEPKOMLEV Byoioe. .7av- 


Tas avOpar vs Kal OovAEvov* 7 y TOLOY EVWYOUJLEVOS EV 
(nw a4 e DOL * 
Oerrahta, Oofmrep Emi O€lTVOV ATOdEONUNKWS Els OerTahiav ; 
‘ , XS ra € \ v4 \ lan y¥ b ] nw 
— (  Aéyou d€ Exewor ot TrEpi Suxatocvrns Te Kal THS AAAS aApeTHs 
\ Ke. as A A 6 
rw 5, 35. arou nw eoovTar; ada 61) TOV TALd@V,, ene Bovndeu 54 
w A Y b ] X > ] , X 4 be} ¢ b ) 
Cnv, wa avtovs exOpéelsns Kat mavdevons; Ti dé; © eis Oer- 
, 5 A S ) \ 4 \ 4 4 
Tadiav avtovs ayayav Opéers Te Kal mawevoes, E€vous 


A y \ A b e377 x ”~ \ x 
TOLNTAS, Wa KAL TOVTO aTOAaVOwTW ;  TOUVTO MEV OU, 


aOal w otov aBAttatov. Cf. also ibid. 
436. oxjma, on the other hand, re- 
lates to the other disguises of face 
and figure necessary to complete the 
transformation. 

28. ws TO elxos: that is according 
to the law of nature. — éroApnoas: 
see on téAuns, Apol. 88 d, and App. 

29. ovdSels Ss: will there be nobody to 
say this? i.e. “absolutely every one,” 
expressed interrogatively. Here, as 
in many common idioms, the verb “ to 
be” is omitted. 

30. ef S€ py: otherwise. GMT. 52, 
1, Nn. 2; H. 906, 6.—dkovoe... dvdéva: 
like akovew xaxd (dd Tivos) is the pas- 
sive of Aéyew nana. Cf. 50e. The 
kal between modAdAd and avagia should 
not be translated. 

31. 84: accordingly. He must make 
up his mind to it, he has no choice. 

32. Kal Sovrdevwv: better under- 
stood absolutely than with an implied 
dat. Here we have a blunt statement 
of the fact which Socrates had in 
mind in saying trepyduevos. — Tl trove 
#1 «7é.: the partic. goes with the verb 


of the foregoing clause. This cannot 
be reproduced in Eng., “in fact how 
can you live there except in one con- 
tinual round of revelry, as if you had 
come to Thessaly to eat and drink.” 
No &aAdo is needed after ri. 

35. dAAd 84: a new objection raised 
and answered by the laws themselves 
in respect of what Crito said, 45 ¢- 
46 a.—dAda: relates to the preced- 
ing thought: of course these sayings 
are nowhere, “but are you actually 
willing?” etc. See on Apol. 37 ¢. 

38. tva Kal Touro «ré.: 7.e. in addi- 
tion to all other obligations. 
ev is Often used, as here, ironically. 
How a Greek looked upon exile is 
plain from passages like Eur. Ei. 
1311 ff., ovx 78 | oinrpd. AI. wérovber, 
mwAnY OTL Aelwer méAL >Apyeiwy. OP. 


I 
amroAav- 


kal Tives HAAG TToOvaxal pelCous | 7) yas 
matpwas dpoy éxAcirew; and Phoen. 
388 ff., where Polynices, answering lo- 
casta’s question, ti 7d orépecOa maT pi- 
dos; ) Kakdy wéya; SAYS péeyioToy: Epyw 
S €or) wetCov ) Ady@. Cf. Richard LI. 
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44 \ , A A , , \ 
avtad dé tpeddpevor cov Cavros Bédriov Opéypovrar Kat 


4 \ l4 A > on € \ > , J 
40 mavoevoovrTat, 7) EvvdvTos Gov avTots; ol yap emitydevou 


rs fe , A A ; 2 
Ol OOL ET LEAT OVTAL QUTWV. GOTEpopy EQaV ELS Oerrahtav 


. , p) , 34 vA gle p) , 
) aToonunoys ETLLEANVOOVTAL, EQV d€ eis “Avoov dro}n 7, - 
ons OvyXL ETLLEAHOOVTHL ; ELTTED ve TL opehos AUTOV €OTL 


¥ < > , lA 
5 OUTE yap evade, ToL PatveT 
49 904 Sie Lin IQ © 
evar ovde OikqLoTEpov OvVOE 6 


54 


lanl v4 5 7 
TOV ToL PackOVTwY ETLTNOELW 
XVI. “ANN, & Yoxpares, 


\ 4 ~~ , ‘ “~ 
ept mAElovos 7rotov pyre TO CHV 


TPOPEVTL MITE TaLdas 
peyTE ado pyodev TPO 


IO 


y eva giga at YE xP?: 


mevJouuevos HW ToL cols 


ov OLKatov, Wa ets “Atoov eAGav 


A an A ‘ 
EVNS TAVTO TAVTA atrohoynoar Oat TOL EKEL apYovcey * 


2 xbht., 


a , ¥ 
QL TAYTA TPATTOVTL Q{LELVOV 
jode ve 

OLWTEPOP, 


ovoe ahh TOV TOV 
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TE KAL EvvOnKkas TAS T POs NYAS TAPAPAS KAL KAKA cpya- 


What is my sentence then but speechless 
death, 

Which robs my tongue from breathing na- 
tive breath? 


and Dante, Paradiso, xvu1., — 


Thou shalt abandon everything beloved 

Most tenderly, and this the arrow is 

Which first the bow of banishment shoots 
forth. 


Cf. also many well-known passages in 
the Odyssey, e.g. Od. i. 58, iguevos kal 
Kkarvov amo0pmoKovTa vorjoa js yatns, 
ix. 27 f., oF Toi eye ye | fs yatns Sdva- 
Mat yAuKepwrepov AAO idécOa, xx. 99. 

39. Opepovrat kal maiSevoovrat: see 
on évégecOa, 52a. 

44. rov...elvar: explanation of 
avT@v. gol is not to be connected 
with packdvtwy. —oterOal ye xpy: cf 
53 ¢. 


XVI. 3. apo: after wep) mAciovos. 
See on mpd Tod adixezv, 48 d. 

5. dpervov... Stkatorepov: see on 
&uervov, Apol. 19 a. 

6. ovde GAAw tev cav: the laws add 
this for Crito’s benefit. Cf 45 c-46 a. 

7. vov wev: assuming that Socrates 
has made up his mind not to take 
Crito’s advice. 

8. ovx vd tev x7é.: the laws add 
this in the vein of what has gone 
before. : 

9. un avOpurwv: referring to the 
fallible mortals who act as guardians 
and representatives of the blameless 
laws. See Introd. 30-35. Cf Apol. 
24d, &vOpwiros, boT1s mp@Tov Kal avTd 
TOUTO Oid<, TOUS Vouous. 

11. wapaBds, éepyaodpevos: subor- 
dinated to the foregoing partics. 
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PaTHY EELS. 
KP. °AAX, 
(ested ord . 

14. of év"Avdou vopor: cf. Soph. Ant. 
A450 ff., ob yap vt wot Zebs ty 6 Knpvéas 
Tdade, | ovd H Evvoixos THY KaTwW Dewy 
Aikyn KTé. | 

XVII. 1. @& ide Eratpe Kpirov: 
Socrates speaks with great tender- 
ness in order to make his final re- 
fusal the less hard to bear. The 
exceptional feature in this form of 
address lies in the mention of Crito’s 
name at the end. 

2. ot KopuBavtiavtes: KopuBayTiav 
means act like the Corybantes. ‘These 
were priests of Phrygian Cybele, 
whose orgiastic rites were accompa- 
nied by dances and deafening music. 
Here a species of madness seems to 
be indicated, under the influence of 
which men imagined that they heard 
the flutes that were used in Coryban- 
tian revels. Cf. Lon, 554 a, éomep ot 
KopuBayTi@yTes ovK Euppoves byTES Op- 
XodvTat, oTw Kal of weAorool odK Ep- 
ppoves UvTEs TA KAAG MEAN TADTA ToLOv- 


ow, and the song of the bacchants in 
Eur. Bacch. 114-129 and 155-161, — 


Y , ¥ ¥ , , , 
OWS LEVTOL EL TL OLEL TAEOV TOLNo EW, héye. 
= , 3 ¥ , 

@ LwKpates, OvK exw heyew. 


Soon shall the country rejoice in the dance; 

Soon with his revellers Bacchus advance; 

Into the hills, the hills shall he fare, 

Joining the host of his women-folk there. 

Far from their homes and their weaving 
they came, 

Goaded by Bacchus and stung by his name. 


O wild Curetes’ vaulted lair! 
O hallowed haunts of Crete! 

Where new-born Zeus found faithful care, 
And kind protection meet 

In caverns safe from every snare. 


Corybantes, wearing helms three-rimmed, 
Stretched skins to make my drum’s full 
round; 
Then they, in hollowed caves, lithe-limbed, 
With drums, ang with the flute’s shrill 
sound 


~ Full ekssiceaniead bacchic ditties bye 


Sing Dione sus, say Bee, let him he 
Beat ye the deep-sounding drums as of old; 
Sing to the Evian god evoe! 

Greet him with Phrygian cries, and let flutes 
Trill in your revels and ripple shrill joy; 
Instruments holy the holy employ. 


5. 60a ye xré.: a limitation added 
to soften the assertion. See on 60a 


ve TavOpmrrera,46e. No obj. is needed 
with Aéyns. A€yew mapa KTée. CoMeS 
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LOC" Rags, Q) Kpitov, KaL phy id ele TAUTN, ETrEL- 
67) TavTn 0 Geds vpnyetrar. lagor ane, , 


very near the meaning of avriAéyeur. 
Cf. 48d. Cf. also the omission of 


the obj. éué with the preceding ove? 


wy SvvacOat KTE. 

8. €a: used abs. with a following 
subjv. or imy. to dismiss a matter 
under discussion. Cf. Charm. 165e, 
éa, Hv 8 eya: uh ydp mw Td euol Soxovy 
TkoT@mev, GAN O od Aéyeis vov. Huthyd. 
302 ¢, ga, & Aovytddwpe, cipher Te 
kal wt) XaAeT@s we TpodlOacke. —TAaVTY : 
the repetition of the same word is 
effective. 

9. 6 Beos: see on TH Obes, Apol. 
19a. Here, as at the end of his de- 


fence proper, Apol. 35d, and at the 
end of his closing words in court, 
Apol. 42 a, Socrates mentions 6 @eds. 
Dante closes each one of the three 
parts of his great poem with a refer- 
ence to the stars. This is no accident 
in either case, though Plato had a 
philosopher’s reason which Dante 
could not give, except for the closing 
line of the Paradiso, which is 6 eds 
translated into the language of the 
poet, “L’ Amor che muove il Sole e 
lV altre stelle,” The love which moves the 
sun and the other stars. 
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MANUSCRIPTS AND EDITIONS. 


SINCE all the extant Mss. of Plato follow or attempt to follow Thrasyl- 
lus in his subdivision into nine tetralogies or groups consisting of four | 
members each, and since Thrasyllus was instructor to the emperor Tibe- 
rius, it follows that the origin of no Ms. of Plato now known to exist can 
be assigned to a date much earlier than the middle of the first century 
A.D. The following is a table exhibiting Thrasyllus’s tetralogies, and 
also naming the best Ms. in which each tetralogy is preserved : — 


.| Euthyphro. Apology. ito. Phaedo. Clarkianus(B). 


.| Parmenides. Philebus. Symposium.| Phaedrus. 





. | Alcibiades I. Alcibiades II. | Hipparchus.| Anterastae. 


.| Venetus 
Parisinus 


Epinomis. | Letters. . 





Of the three Mss., the most trustworthy is Clarkianus, and the least 
trustworthy is Venetus T. Schanz constructs the pedigree of the existing 
Mss. of Plato, and traces them all to an original or Archetypus. This 
parent Ms. consisted of two volumes: Vol. I. contained the first seven 
tetralogies; Vol. II. contained the last two tetralogies, together with a 
number of works attributed with more or less confidence to Plato. The 
copies made of Vol. J. were of two kinds, (1) incomplete, omitting the 
seventh tetralogy, and (2) complete. The best Ms. now preserved repre- 
sents an incomplete copy of Vol. I. of the Archetypus; this is the codex 
Clarkianus, the capital authority for the first six tetralogies. The com- 
plete copy of Vol. I. is represented by the much less trustyorthy codex 
Venetus T, the best authority for the seventh tetralogy. 

The best representative of Vol. II. of the Archetypus is codex Parisi- 
nus A. 
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The leading facts about these three Mss. are as follows: als 


I. Copex CLARKIANUS, referred to by the single letter B for brevity’s 
sake and because the Ms. is called also Bodleianus. It is now in the 
Bodleian Library at Oxford, and is “the fairest specimen of Grecian 
caligraphy which has descended to modern times.” Daniel Clarke found 
this Ms., in October, 1801, in the library of a monastery on the island of 
Patmos. It was beautifully written on parchment, in the year 896 a.p., 
by a skilful scribe, one Joannes, for the use of Arethas, who afterwards 
became archbishop of Caesarea. See M. Schanz, Novae Commentationes 
Platonicae, pp. 105-118; and Daniel Clarke, Travels in Various Coun- 
tries of Europe, Asia, and Africa. 

IJ. Coprx Venetus T, Bekker’s {. This Ms. is now in the Library 
of St. Mark’s in Venice, and is chiefly valuable where the Clarkianus 
entirely fails, 7.e. for the seventh tetralogy. For a more detailed account, 
see M. Schanz, Ueber den Platocodex der Marcus-Bibliothek in Venedig ; 
also the preface to Vol. IX. of the same author’s critical edition of Plato’s 
works. The date of this Ms. is very uncertain. 


III. Parisinus A, No. 1807 (formerly 94 and 2087). This Ms. is now 
in the National Library at Paris; it was probably written early in the 
tenth century after Christ. It comprises the eighth and ninth tetralo- 
gies of Thrasyllus, together with seven spurious dialogues. The Clito- 
phon, with which it begins, is numbered twenty-nine. See M. Schanz, 
Studien zur Geschichte des Platonischen Textes, and the general intro- 
duction to his critical edition of Plato’s works. ‘There are many other 
Mss. of Plato, for some account of which also see Schanz in his general 
introduction, and in Bursian’s Jahresbericht (9, 5, 1, pp. 178-188), where he 
summarizes his results and defends thei against Jordan and Wohlrab. 


IMPORTANT EDITIONS OF PLATO’S COMPLETE WORKS. 


PLATONIS OPERA QUAE EXTANT OMNIA. Ex nova Joannis Serrani 
interpretatione, perpetuis ejusdem notis illustrata. Henrici Stephani 
de quorundam locorum interpretatione judicium, et multorum contextus 
graece emendatio. — Excudebat Henricus Stephanus. M.D.LXXVIII. 
3 vol. in fol. 

In all modern editions of Plato, numbers and letters which refer to the 
pages of the edition of Stephanus are found in the margin. This is the 
most convenient mode of reference, and is now universally employed to 
the exclusion of the less well-established subdivision into chapters. The 
edition of Stephanus (Henri Estienne) is in three volumes, but to give 
the volume is superfluous, since the name of the dialogue is given in every 
reference. Each page is divided into five parts by the letters (a)bce de 
placed down the margin. NS 
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Pratonis Dratoci. (Gr. et Lat.) Ex recensione Imm. Bekker. 38 
Partes. in 8 Voll. Commentaria crit. et scholia. 2 Voll. Berolini, 1816- 
1823. (This edition contains the first systematic collation of Mss., and 
the result is a great improvement upon the Stephanus text.) 


Pratonis Dratoai. Text. ad fidem codd. Florent., Paris., Vindobb. 
aliorumque recogn. Gdfr. Stallbaum. 12 Tom. Lipsiae, 1821-1826. 


PLATONIS OPERA OMNIA. Rec. prolegomenis et comment. illustr. Gdfr. 
Stallbaum. 10 Voll. Lipsiae, 1827-1877. (In the Bibliotheca Graeca of 
Jacobs and Rost.) 


PLATONIS OPERA QUAE FERUNTUR OMNIA. Recogn. J. G. Baiterus, 
Toa. C. Orellius, A. G. Winckelmannus. Acced. variet. lectionis Stepha- 
nianae, Bekkerianae, Stallbaumianae, scholia, Timaei lexicon, nominum 
index. 2 Pts. Turici, 1839-1842. 


Piatonis Dratoer secundum Thrasylli tetralogias dispositi. Ex re- 
cognitione Caroli Fridericti Hermanni. 6 Voll. Lipsiae (1851, 1853), 
1873, 1874. 


PLATONIS OPERA, QUAE FERUNTUR OMNIA, ad codd. denuo collatos, 
ed. Martinus Schanz. Ed. ster. Lipsiae, 1875-1877. 


IMPORTANT OR CONVENIENT EDITIONS OF THE APOLOGY AND CF 
THE CRITO. 


Piatonis Diatoar V. Amatores, Euthyphro, Apologia, Crito, Phaedo. 
Recens. notisque illustravit Nath. Forster. Edit. III. Oxonii (1745), 
1765. 


Puiatonis Dratoai IV. Euthyphro, Apologia, Crito, Phaedo. E rec. 
Henr. Stephani. Gr. Ad fid. codd. Mss. Tubing. August. aliorumque et 
librorum editorum veterum rec. animadyvers. illustravit, tertium edid. 
Ioa. Frid. Fischer. Lipsiae, 1788. 


Pratonis Dratoet IV. Meno, Crito, Alcibiades uterque cum annota- 
tione critica et exegetica, cur. J. Er. Biester. Ed. V. Cur. Ph. Buttmann. 
Berolini (1780), 1830. 


PLATONIS APOLOGIA, CRITO ET PHAEDO. Accedit emendationis speci- 
men in nonullis reliquorum dialogorum. Edidit R. B. Hirschig. ‘Tra- 
jecti ad Rhen, 1853. 


Pxiatonis ApoLoaiA SocRATIS ET CritTo. Ed. V. aliquanto auct. et. 
emendat. quam cur. M. Wohirab. Lipsiae (1827), 1877. (This is Vol. I, 
Section 1, of Teubner’s ten-volume publication of Stallbaum’s complete 
Plato mentioned above.) 
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The Arotocy or PLATO, with a revised text and English notes, and 
a digest of Platonic idioms. By the Rev. James Riddell, M.A. Oxford, 
1867. 


PLATO’s APOLOGY AND CriTo, with notes. By W. S. Tyler. New 
York, 1860. 


PiLaTo’s APOLOGY OF SOCRATES AND CriTo, with notes. By W. Wag- 
ner. Cambridge, England, 1869. (Boston, 1877.) 


PLATONS VERTEIDIGUNGSREDE DES SOCRATES UND Kriron. _ Er- 
klirt von Dr. Christian Cron. Achte Auflage. Leipzig, 1882. (This edi-. 
tion is the basis of the present work, and is the first part of an edition of 
the selected works of Plato, edited for the use of schools by Dr. Cron and 
Dr. Julius Deuschle.) 


CRITICAL NOTES. 


THESE notes are Dr. Cron’s necessary explanation of the text which 
he has adopted. Where departures have been made from Dr. Cron’s 
text, they are in turn discussed. The first reading is the one adopted 
in this edition. B denotes Codex Clarkianus (= Bodleianus). ‘T de- 
notes Codex Venetus T. S denotes the reading adopted by Schanz, W 
that adopted by Wohlrab. Bem. denotes Dr. Cron’s “ Kritische und exe- 
getische Bemerkungen zu Platons Apologie, Criton, und Laches. Separat 
Abdr. aus dem funtten Supplement-band der Jahrb. fur classische Phi- 
lologie,” pp. 64-1382. Leipzig, 1864. Teubner. 


APOLOGY. 


17 a, p. 55 (1). 6 m1: with S. Cron writes 6tt, following the analogy of 
doris, WTis, but 6 ri is unquestionably needed for clearness. 

17 b, p. 56 (13). yowv: with inferior Ms. and B (second hand). ovv, B 
(first hand) and Cron following 8. ’ 

17 b, p. 56 (14). 8€ pov: & éuov, SW with Heindorf. 

17 c, p. 57 (17). a@dAN: with Bessarion’s Ms. (Venetus E). adda, Cron and 
S following B. | 

17 c, p. 57 (18). évopact: with B. ovdpacw, Cron and § with Bessarion’s 
Ms. and Venetus 185 (Bekker’s 11). 

17 d, p. 58 (27). amXetw EBSonyqKovra: Cron with S following B omits the 
adetw, which is found only in inferior Mss. Hermann adopted maAelw €BdSopn- 
KOVTG. 

18 a, p. 59 (31). ds yé pou: with 8. ds y pol, W. 

18 a, p. 59 (2). evdy katrnyopnpeva: [Wevdy] karnyopnpeva, S with Hirschig. 

18 a, p. 59 (4). yeyovaor: with the best Mss. ‘yeyévaow, Cron following 
S. There are marks of correction in B and other Mss., but no Mss. cited by 
S reads yeyovacw. 

18 b, p. 60 (9). ésod: the Mss. read éyod paddAov ovdev adyOés. Hermann 
bracketed paddov ... ddnbés as a gloss, while the Ziirich edition lets the words 
stand. § writes éyov pa tov... ovdév adydés. Bekker and Stallbaum, follow- 
ing Mss. of slight value, read ésov ovSev adrnOes. The suggestion of Schanz 
is the best unless these words are simply to be cut out. Riddell says “the 
rhythm would be intolerable without the three words padXov oddév dns.” 

18 b, p. 60 (10). dhpovruerys: Albert von Bamberg (Fleckeisen’s Jahrbiicher, 
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113, 10) proposes to cut out dpovtierys, because no exact parallel to this acc. 
of the dir. obj. has been found in prose. So far he is right, even against 
Kriiger’s citation of various adjs. joined with etva:, for such combinations are 
very closely akin to verbal forms. On the other hand, to make such a point 
of the distinction between the indir. (or remoter) obj. which Bamberg would 
allow, and the dir. obj. which he proposes to disallow, is to ignore the difference 
in this particular between Greek and Latin syntax. In the shifting of voice 
from act. to pass., for instance, the distinction between dir. and indir. obj. is 
far less scrupulously defined in Greek than in Latin. To be sure Xenophon 
twice uses the gen. with gpovtirrys (cf Symp. 6. 6, Tov peTempwv ppovtirtiys 
and Mem. iv. 7. 6, rav oipaviwy mpovticerys). It should be remembered that 
consistency may be too much insisted upon. Furthermore Gat eipnuéva are 
not surprising in a speech, which, like the Apology, aims to give Socrates’s 
personal hobbies in language as in thought. 

18 c, p. 61 (12). of ravtnv: Heindorf. tavrnv, W following the Mss. 

18 c, p. 61 (18). dkovovtes: axovoavres, S following B (first hand). 

18 d, p. 62 (20). et ris: el py tis, W. See his prolegg., p. 42. 

18 d, p. 62 (21). kopwStorows: with S following B. Elsewhere kopwSo- 
moos (Tpaywdorro.ds) is found in the best Mss. 

18 d, p. 63 (23). wavres: mavrwav, W. See his prolegg., p. 42. 

18 e, p. 63 (82). Uhlig quotes (Rhein. Mus. 19, 1, and Fleckeisen’s Jahrb. 
121, 10) the authority of several grammarians to prove that the exclamation 
elev has no connexion with etvar. He maintains that it is and always was an 
interjection, and that there was originally an aspirate at the beginning of the 
second syllable, like evoi, evav (bacchic interjections), and the Attic rads. 

19 c, p. 65 (18). coos oti’ pH dvyoust: with Riddell. codes eon, pH 
dvyount, Cron. 

19d, p 66 (19). pixpov: with Cron and § following B. optxpov, inferior 
Mss. Judging from other cases, cf. below (28 b) and in the Crito (46 a), 
opikpov and puxpov have about equal claims in any given place. 

19d, p. 66 (1). od8€v gor: with S. ovS€v [éoriwv], Cron. odS€v éoriv, W. 

19 e, p. 67 (7). oles 7 éotiw: [olds 7 early], S. 

19 e, p. 67 (9). meiBovor: meiovery, S. 

20 a, p. 67 (10). odio: with B (second hand) and other Mss. odicw, 
Cron following S with B (first hand). ; 

20 a, p. 67 (17). Kado te kal dyads: following B with S W. Venetus T 
reads kako kaya. In his preface to Vol. II., Schanz very emphatically re- 
jects the reading of B and defends T, but he has not the courage of his con- 
victions, and finally retains the reading of B. 

20 c, p. 68 (26). éxou: B. éxya, S W. 

20 c, p. 69 (5). et prj te... moddol: [el px tu... moAdol], S and Cobet. 
Bobrik (Fleckeisen’s Jahrb. 113, 5) argues against bracketing the words, “that 
the meaning of tepirrov is quantitative while that of dAXotoy is qualitative.” 
S (Bursian’s Jahresbericht, 9, 5, 1, p. 188) is not convinced. 
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20 d, p. 69 (8). éorl: Eorw, S W —“éort(v erasa) BD,” S. 

20 d, p. 69 (8). qwemoinxe: metroinkev, S W. 

20 e, p. 70 (18). pnd édv: with Heusde (Spec. crit. p. 11). pmdé dv, Cron 
following S with B. 

20 e, p. 70 (20). rdv A€youra: Ta AexO€vra, Liebhold. 

20 e, p. 71 (21). éotu: €or, S W. 

21a, p. 71 (23). ératpos te kal: [€raipds re kai], S with Ludwig. Miiller- 
Striibing gives at too great length (Fleckeisen’s Jahrb. 121, 2) his too ingenious 
account of Ar. Clouds, 1072 ff.; but in a note (pp. 90, 91) he very acutely 
suggests that UpyTrtvs was a nickname bestowed by Aristophanes in the 
Clouds wpon Chaerephon, “aukpol yap ot Lyric. Kal cvKoddvra,” Schol. 
on Ar. Plut. 720. Cf Laches, 197 ¢, jfin., with Stallbaum’s note. 

2le, p. 73 (11). coddrepos éott: with S W. But the reading of B, as 
Gaisford specifically says, is gett. 

21 c¢, p. 73 (14). Kal Stareyouevos atta: [kal Starteyouevos atta], S. Wex 
includes these words in the parenthesis and connects them with apos ov 
KTE. 

21d, p. 74 (23). ound y ovv: with Biumlein. €ouxa yotv, S W. 

21e, p. 74 (2). Kal Avaovpevos: [Kat] Avrrovpevos, S with Cobet. 

22 a, p. 76 (11). twa por: tva py por, S with H. Stephanus, and Madvig. 
The latter (Adv. Crit. I. p. 867) says ‘Sed residet scrupulus in kat, quod 
aptum non est.” 

22b, p. 77 (17). podtora: Schanz (Philol. 28, 3, p. 556) suggests kdAAvorra 
without venturing to introduce it into the text. With this use of pdAvcra 
might be compared Hor. Sat. i. 10, 58, Versiculos magis factos et euntes 
mollius. . 

22 c, p. 78 (29). To aire: ro alte aitav, S with Bekker following infe- 
rior Mss. See, however, Heindorf’s Annotatio critica in Apologiam Socratis, 
p. IX. Berolini MDCCCV. 

22 d, p. 78 (7). Kat... Snprovpyot: [kal... Snpcovpyol], S with Hirschig. 

23 a, p. 80 (9). rovro: with Stallbaum following inferior Mss. ‘ott’ od, 
S W with F. A. Wolf. The reading of B and all the best Mss. is rovrov, 
which Ast defends (Zeitschrift fiir Wissenschaft und Kunst, Vol. I. part 2, 
p. 104). See Bem. p. 90 f. 

23 c, p. 82 (8). ov avrots: otk avrots, W following inferior Mss. with 
H. Stephanus and Engelhardt, who refers atrots, of course, to the young. 
But it is by no means natural that men who are found out should not be 
angry with their discoverers. Their natural anger is, however, turned against 
Socrates, the real instigator of their discomfiture. Socrates is not saying that 
they should not be angry with him, but rather urges that they should be 
angry with themselves, 7.e. with their own conceit of knowledge. ‘This is the 
meaning demanded by the context, see d below, ad jin. Further, rovtous 
would give the sense required by W far more clearly than avrots. 

23 d, p. 82 (11). dyvootow: dpdryvootaw, S. dropotoiw, Ast. Cobet ex- 
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punges the words GAN dyvootcww. There is, however, no sound objection either 
to the way in which the words are introduced or to the words themselves. 

23 c, p. 83 (15). otuar: with Stallbaum. otopa, Cron following S and all 
good Mss. In this chapter B has otyat twice, see lines 5 and 17. It looks 
like superstition to write otopar here. 

23 e, p. 83 (17). Evvreraypéevas: EvvTerapevas, S with Hermann following 
Bessarion’s Ms. 

23 e, p. 83 (22). Kal rav modurikav: [Kal trav modutiKav], S with Cobet. 

24 a, p. 84 (30). éoru: Cron and § write éorw because there are traces of 
erasure in B. 

24 b, p. 84 (5). domep: ws, Rieckher. 

24 d, p. 86 (5). rovroirl: els rovrovel, S with Cobet. See Kr. Spr. 48, 11, 4. 

24 e, p. 86 (14). wovotor: Cron following S writes movotow because of 
traces of erasure in B; similar traces after etot in this line do not lead them 
to write elo. 

25 a, p. 87 (19). of éxxAnovacral: [ot éxxAnovacrrai], S with Hirschig and 
Cobet. See Bem. p. 93. 

25 c, p. 88 (1). morepov éotiv: with the Mss. orepov got, S W. 

25 c, p. 88 (3). &rdv: with S, who deviates but little from 6 rdy, the read- 
ing of B. drav, Cron. W reads @ trav. Krause explains it as meaning & Zev. 

25 d, p. 89 (7). daoxpivov: amokpiwar, W. 

25 e, p. 89 (19). aq, et Stapeipw, axav: 7 StaGelpw akwv, S with Stephanus. 
Naber reads 7, et Stadeipw, Sia0eipw dkov. 

26 a, p. 89 (21). Kal dxoveiwv: bracketed as a gloss by S with Cobet. 

26 a, p. 90 (24). 6: ot, S. Heindorf reads 6... row, rovay. 

26 a, p. 90 (1). SyHAov: with Cron’s seventh edition following B. 8yAov Sy 
éoriv, Cron’s eighth edition with Schanz, who, however, says of the two words 
(Novae Commentationes Platonicae, p. 163), “ Verba minime necessaria velim 
deleantur.” ; 

26 c, p. 91 (10). rovrowwt: with B (second hand) and Vaticanus 1029 (Bek- 
ker’s r). Cron following S writes rovroius with Venetus 185 (Bekker’s 1). 
TrovTots, B. 

26 c, p. 91 (18). dA: with Bessarion’s Ms. Cron following S writes 
dé\Aa with B and other Mss. 

26 d, p. 92 (20). *Avataydpou: [’Avataycpov], S. Baiter requires Zwxpd- 
TOUS. 

26 e, p. 93 (26). é« THs dépxyorpas mprap,evors: Birt (Das antike Buchwe- 
sen, Berlin, 1882, p. 484, Rem. 4) says, “The notion that these writings were 
themselves sold év tq dpxrjorpa is not conveyed here, for, if so, why should 
éviore have been used? In fact, kal 84 kai appends to the B.PAta something 
else which is sold for a drachma and which, therefore, cannot have been the 
BiBAta.” 

26 e, p. 94 (28). cor Sond... vopifev: cor [Soxo]... voplte, S who fol- 
lows B in respect of vopife. 
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27 b, p. 95 (10). éyo wor: following B. éydool, S W with Heindorf. As 
the emphasis is wholly on éy#, there seems to be no good reason for disre- 
garding the reading of B. 

27 e, p. 98 (80). [Wy] Kal dveav, Tovs rpovovs: with S. q [Kal] dévev [Tods 
yprovovs], Cron. A change of some kind is unavoidable; the least possible 
change is to bracket 4 with Forster, who is followed by Heindorf and Cobet. 
This yields perfectly good sense, better, in fact, than Cron obtains by brack- 
eting kai and Tovs rpovous. 

27 e, p. 98 (82). [ravta]... THv ypadyy tavrnv: with S. tavra... [tH 
ypadynv tavTnv], Cron. S and Cron agree that both expressions cannot stand. 
S is probably right in saying that not tHv ypadyv tavTyy but tavra should be 
bracketed, as a gloss added to explain darotretpwpevos. 

27 e, p. 98 (85). [ov] Tod adrov: ov Tov avtov, S W. Wecklein says (Rhein. 
Mus. 36, 1, p. 145), “ Any one who grasps the argument summarized at this 
point in the Apology ought to agree to the following completion of it: éaws S€ 
ov Ttiva TeiBous ... dvOpwrrwy, Ws ov TOV avTOU EoTW Kal Samovia Kal Oeia [Kal 
Saipovas Kal Beovs] ryetoOar Kal av Tov avrov [prte Satpovia pate Octa] pre 
Salpovas prytre Oeovs, ovdepla pnxavy eo.” Goebel, in the Programm of the 
Gymnasium at Fulda, first rejects all the interpretations made with a view to 
retaining ov before rov avrov, and then proceeds to defend it by arguing that 
meiBois is used in an absolute sense, while the clause beginning with os he 
takes as a causal parenthesis. The chief objection to this explanation is that 
it explains the whole sentence away, leaving it not a leg to stand on. It is 
better, therefore, to reject ov and to consider that pyre ypwas was added along 
with the rest in Meletus’s anxiety to make his charge of irreligion a sweeping 
one. A religious-minded Athenian certainly believed in gods and in heroes. 
The term Salpoves, since the precise meaning of the word was hard to fix, 
might—so far as Meletus’s immediate purpose went —have been omitted, 
but the preceding Satpovia make its introduction here indispensable. On 
Meletus’s ascription to Socrates of belief in Satpovra is based Socrates’s asser- 
tion that so far from being an atheist, he believes like any other Greek in 
gods and demi-gods, called 8aipoves or more commonly ipwes. 

27 e, p. 98 (36). av Tov adrov: av [Tov avrov], S with Hirschig. 

27 e, p. 98 (386). pre ypwas: bracketed as a gloss by S. 

28 a, p. 98 (7). Kal dAAous: Kadods, S with Hirschig. 

28 b, p. 99 (15). aparry: mparry tr, W following Mss. 

28 c, p. 100 (21). & wat: S omits these words which are added in the mar- 
gin of B. 

28 d, p. 100 (81). td&q wy: with B and other best Mss. Cron following $ 
writes taf with Bessarion’s Ms., strengthened by various authors who quote 
Tafy, omitting the 4. 

29 a, p. 103 (9). Savov tdv: Sevov trav, S W. | 

29 b, p. 104 (22). d&xety: Otto Erdmann proposes (Fleckeisen’s Jahrb. 
119, 5, p. 412) to substitute dmurrety. 
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29 c, p. 105 (31). Stabbapyoovrar: following B. SadpSapyoowro, Hirschig 
following Bessarion’s Ms. 

29 d, p. 105 (86). dvipes: following B. @ dvbpes, inferior Mss. 

29 d, p. 106 (43). aicxvve: B. aloxuvn, other Mss. 

29 d, p. 106 (43). éartpeAovpevos: B. emmipeAopevos, Bessarion’s Ms. 

). é€v Ty mode: Heller prefers kal ty trode. 

30 b, p. 107 (59). A€yov' ovK: A€ywv, STL ovK, W. 

). py adlere: 7 py, adlere, Schlenger, in Philol. 41, 3, p. 
582 f. 

30 c, p. 109 (6). otoy éyd Aéyw: Wecklein (Rh. Mus. 33, 2, p. 307) requires 
oiov dv éya A€yw, because these words are to be closely connected with the 
detailed statement that follows, mposkeipevov ... pvwos, 30e. But Socrates 
plainly has this thought in mind already, as is proved by his postponing its 
amplification until after another thought introduced with éué wev yap has been 
developed. The point is that éué pev yap xré is also in the closest connexion 
- with the leading idea rovovrov ovta. 

30 d, p. 109 (11). dripwcevey: with Hermann. drisdoeev, W following Mss. 

30 e, p. 110 (19). [vad rov Gov]: S with Hirschig. wo rov Ocov, Riddell. 

30 e, p. 110 (21). vd pvwros Tivos: unless dao Tov Ved above is bracketed, 
this comes in very awkwardly. 

30 e, p. 110 (21). otov is taken by Goebel as a neuter, and he does not 
connect és with rovovrov tia, but with éue. He does not urge that the other 
way is ungrammatical, but apparently he thinks that the sense is in favor of 
his explanation. His argument is hardly convincing. 

31 a, p. 111 (29). Svaredotr’ dv: StareAoire dv, Cron following S with the 
best Mss. 

31 a, p. 111 (80). émumépee: with B and other Mss. Cron following S 
writes émurépperey on the authority of Venetus 185 (Bekker’s M1) and of an 
erasure in B. 

31 b, p. 111 (87). pévrov: pev, S with Cobet and Hermann. 

31 b, p. 111 (88). etxov: etxev, S with Wex. 

31 ¢, p.112 (2). woAvmrpaypove: modAurpaypovev, S following inferior Mss. 

31 d, p. 113 (6). [@evy]: bracketed by Forster, whom F. A. Wolf followed. 
deovy, B. Cron omits the word. 

31d, p. 115 (12). moda: bracketed by S with Cobet. 

32 a, p. 118 (18). dAAd: with S and Bessarion’s Ms. dAX’, Cron. 

32 a, p. 114 (5). dpa dmodotynv: with S, who now appeals to Venetus T. 
dpa kal agua av, Cron following B. S, previously to his collation of Venetus T, 
argued as follows: “Plato scripsit dua, quo cum dittographia dpa dv conjuncta 
est; inde lectionum varietas nata; év ex antecedentibus posse suppleri notum.” 

32 b, p. 115 (8). "Avruoyis: bracketed by Hirschig and S. The preceding 
npov certainly makes it plausible that ’Avtiuyxis may have been introduced as 
a marginal gloss. See Bem. p. 104. 

32 b, p. 117 (12). FvavridOnv: avavriwOnv qpiv, W. Doring (Fleckeisen’s 
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Jahrb. 119, 1, p. 15) supposes that Horace had this passage (chap. xx.) in 
his mind when he wrote the third ode of the third book of his Odes. 

32 b, p. 117 (13). [kal évavria ébndiodpnv|: Hermann brackets these 
words but W believes them to be genuine. If they are retained, it follows 
either (1) that Socrates was not (in spite of reasonable evidence that he was) 
the émorarns Tov mputavewv, and therefore voted against the unlawful propo- 
sition when it came up in the assembly as any member might have done, or 
(2) that Socrates voted alone in a preliminary meeting of the prytanes against 
having the question put to the people in an unlawful form. (2) explains the 
context best. But when all is said and done, the whole wording is clumsy 
and repetitious, since yvavTvwOyv would do quite as well alone, and the cumu- 
lative effect of kal is tiresome. 

33 b, p. 120 (14). épwrav: Goebel prefers épwrav. 

33 b, p. 120 (19). dAdo: following B. of ddA, S W. 

33 e, p. 123 (24). 6 Oeoforisov: with Bessarion’s Ms. Oecoforidov, Cron 
with S following B. Sauppe argues that the art. is not necessary here; it 
certainly is desirable. 

34 a, p. 124 (82). rovrov: Goebel prefers tovrovs. 

34 ¢, p. 125 (3). dvapvyncbels: avapvyobels, Cron and § following B, where 
dvapvyo Gels is read. \ 

34 ¢, p. 125 (6). avrov: B. airov, W. Heller argues in favor of ta atrod. 
He is right in so far that the ordinary idiom would give us the art.; but after 
all the art. would be indispensable only if ra wadia (meaning all his chil- 
dren) had preceded. 

34 d, p. 126 (14). eiolv pév mov tTwes: with S and Stallbaum. elo pev aod 
vives, Cron. 

34 d, p. 126 (17). viets: P. Foucart (Revue de Philologie, I. 35) bases upon 
Attic inscriptions the following remarks as to the orthography of this word: 
“une série d’exemples depuis le cinquiéme siecle jusqu’au deuxieme avant 
notre ére montre que au moins en prose, les Athéniens employaient toujours 
la forme vos.... A partir de la conquéte romaine, vidos se rencontre dans les 
inscriptions attiques, ainsi que vos; la forme de la langue commune finit par 
l’emporter, et c’est la seule qu’emploient les copistes.” The Attic form without 
iis preserved only in Parisinus (A). See S, Vol. XII. pp. viii. and ix. 

34 e, p. 127 (26). tO Zwxparn: to Boxparer, S W with Riddell. This 
dat. was preferred by Bernhardy. Nevertheless, the analogy of mpooykew 
and dpéokew does not bear unqualified application to Se6ox@a1. The reading 


é y 
of B is tat cwxpdrea, which suggests that the interlinear correction may be 


the right reading. If the dat. be adopted here, then appeal would have to be 
made to Hat. iv. 59, S€Soxrat rotot mpwéroict TaV payTiov avrotot amoAAve Bat. 
35 b, p. 128 (38). vpds: B. ypds, S W. 
35 d, p. 129 (11). [awavrws]: with S W. Stallbaum brackets vy Ala aav- 
tTws. tmavrws, Cron following B. 
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36 a, p. 131 (4). 1d yeyovds Touro: [Td yeyovos] Tovto, S with Cobet, who, 
indeed, rejects these three words because he thinks they have come into the 
text from the margin. There is certainly room for doubt. 

36 a, p. 131 (7). dmomehevyn: S argues for dremehevyn in Vol. XII. p. xiii. 

36 c, p. 133 (9). tovra: with S W following E. ovra, Cron following B. 
Cron defends éyra in his Bem. p. 109 f. The example quoted from Tac. Ann, 
vi. 22 (where see Nipperdey’s note) is not convincing. 

36 c, p. 183 (11). [idsv]: with S W. tev, Cron. S says (Studien, p. 35) of 
the whole passage: “Hermann was for doing away with évrav0a qa. But 
certainly $€ requires a finite verb. Simply bracket tév and the whole diffi- 
culty is solved. The word was apparently added by an interpolator who con- 
strued éyrav0a ya closely with émyepav, after the analogy of Phaedo 200 b, 
Epxopat yap $17 émuxerpov cou emdelEac8ar, Of course évravOa makes any such 
explanation absurd.” 

36 d, p. 154 (22). paddov: Liebhold proposes, not to bracket paddov, but to 
change it into ye dAdo. 

36 d, p. 154 (25). SoKetv efvar: Soxetv [etvar], S with Hermann. 

37 b, p. 136 (16). rovrov: tov, S W with Meiser. 

37 c, p. 186 (18). rots évSexa: [tots évdexa], S with Heindorf. 

37 c, p. 136 (22). pevtdv: pevr’ av, W. 

37 e, p. 137 (4). éort: Cron following §S writes érrly because of signs of 
erasure in B. 

37 e, p. 137 (5). rovr’: with Bessarion’s Ms. Cron following S writes 
rovto with B. 

38 a, p. 188 (12). pabiov: padta, W. See Wohlrab’s prolegomena, p. 39. 

39 b, p. 141 (34). ofdrwv: Cobet and S, Vol. V. p. x. oéddrwv, W following 
BT. See Wohlrab in Fleckeisen’s Jahrb. 1876, p. 127. 

39 b, p. 141 (56). pév mov: Heller proposes peév ovv, which is added by a 
later (second) hand in the margin of B and is also the reading of some infe- 
rior Mss., which, however, also retain trov. 

39 c, p. 142 (7). eipyaoacbe oicpevor: eipydoacbé pe olopevot, S with Winckel- 
mann. eipyaocGe oldpevor, W. Hermann added pév after otcdpevor on the 
strength of signs of erasure in B, which were also detected by S. 

39 d, p. 148 (14). ob ydp éo6’: following B according to Gaisford. 0% ydp 
éo6’, S and W, who neither of them make any mention of Gaisford’s report 
on the reading of B. 

40 a, p. 144 (10). 1 rod Samoviov: [1 Tov Samoviov], S with Schleiermacher. 

40 c, p. 145 (5). rot rorov tov: bracketed as a gloss by S with Hirschig. 

41 a, p. 147 (29). e6€\w: with Bessarion’s Ms. Cron following S writes 
@éAw with the best Mss. Here, and Phaedr. 249 b, we have the only two clear 
cases where the best Mss. credit Plato with using @éA@ after a word ending in 
a consonant. 

41 a, p. 147 (80). ratrad éorw: following S with Bessarion’s Ms. tatr 
éotiy, Cron with best Mss. 
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41 b, p. 147 (33). réOvynkev. avtimapaBdddAovTi: TébvyKev, avTiTrapaBad- 
Aoyti, S. 

41 b, p. 148 (34). éxelvwv, ds: exelvwv. ws, S. 

41 b, p. 148 (35). dmydés: B. odndys, W with several Mss. 

41 b, p. 148 (36). ris atrav: with W. The best Mss. read tis dv avrav. 
tis 8) avtrav, Cron with 8, who adds the $y as his own conjecture. 

41 b, p. 148 (387). gore: with Mss. éorw, Cron and §, because there are 
signs of erasure in B, and Venetus 185 (Bekker’s 11). . 

41 b, p. 148 (39). dyovra: B. dyayovra, S W following other Mss. 

41, p. 148 (46). dAnby: with all Mss. Cron following S writes adnby 
éoriv because it is added in the margin of B. S argues against admitting it 
in Nov. Comm. p. 161. 

42 a, p. 150 (22). wArv Wy: wArv el, S following D. The reading of B can- 
not be made out, but Gaisford and S incline to think it is wAqjy el. 


CRITO. 


43 a, p. 151 (1). mpd er eorlv: with B. amped éoriv, S following inferior 
Mss. and the Ziirich edition. 

43 b, p. 152 (19). vow: vuvi, W. 

43 b, p. 152 (20). mpdws: mpdws, S following the Mss. The subscript is 
an essential part of the word. See Curtius, Grundziige, No. 879. The Mss. 
authorities leave the matter doubtful, though for Plato mpdos is the prevail- 
ing orthography. mpavs is always withoutt SS has lately made up his mind 
to write mpdos even in Plato. See Vol. XII. p. 6. 

43. d, p. 153 (33). Soxet. .. afew: Soxeitv... HE, S with Buttmann. 

43 d, p. 153 (35). rovtwv [Trav dyyéhov]: TovTwv Tov ayyeAtov, W. 

44 b, p. 155 (3). Evpchopad éoriv: Evphopa éorat, S with Hirschig. 

44 b, p. 155 (3). rod éorepyoar: Sallier. Hermann keeps the Mss. read- 
ing wov éorepyoOa. Madvig (Adv. p. 368) finds reason for writing wov éore- 
prjcopar in the strange combination of the inf. and fin. moods by pew and 66. 
Rieckher reads mp@rov pev cov exrepyoopar. 

44 b, p. 155 (5). éru S€: Ere Sy, S. Rieckher strikes out as before otos Te. 

A5 b, p. 158 (19). Evo odor évOdSe: Evou [ovror] évOdde, S. E€vor ere ev- 
OdS<«, W with the explanation praeterea, praeter me. See Fleckeisen’s 
Jahrb. 1877, pp. 222 ff. and Cron’s Bem. p. 117. It certainly seems far more 
natural to take év@aSe as a gloss explaining odrou than to regard ovroi as a 
gloss. 

45 b, p. 158 (23). drokdpys: daroxvys, S with Jacobs. Here S, contrary to 
his usual practice, has not been able to resist a tempting but unnecessary 
emendation. 

46 b, p. 161 (4). od povov viv: ov viv mparov, S with A. Nauck. See the 
preface to the third edition of Cron’s Apology and Crito (p. xiv. f.). 
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46 d, p. 162 (19). viv 8€: S (XII. p. xviii.) proposes to write vuv8y follow- 
ing B. But see S, VIII. p. 159. 

47 a, p. 163 (30). odx tkavas: odxt KaAdds, S with Hirschig. 

47 a, p. 163 (82). tds 8 ot: with S. tds 8 ot; [ovde mavrwv, adda Tav peév, 
tov § ov;], Cron with W. The words bracketed do not occur in B, and § 
rejects them as a confusing interpolation (Nov. Comm. p. 162). They occur 
in the margin of B and in inferior Mss. 

47 c, p. 165 (15). tHv Setav Kal rovs éeralvous: tHv Sofav [Kal Tovs éral- 
vous], S. tiHv Sofav Kal tods oyous Kal Tovs émalvous, Stallbaum. Tovs 
poyous Kal Tovs émaivous, Hirschig. 

47 c, p. 165 (18). éori: gor, all editions. But the emphasis should be 
carefully kept on ti, on wot, and on els ri, and not put on the verbs. 

47 c, p. 165 (20). SioAAvoww: so it stands corrected in B. 6odAdAve, S fol- 
lowing inferior Mss. | 

47 cd, p. 165 (24 ff.). The simpler punctuation of Cron’s seventh edition 
has been preferred to that of the eighth. In the latter Cron follows Goebel. 

48 b, p. 167 (25). Anda $89 kal ravta: given to Socrates by W with Butt- 
mann. S brackets daly ydp av and makes Crito’s speech include dAnOy Aéyers. 
Goebel proposes Ara yap 54 kal ravra, dain y dv, ® Loxpates. If anything 
is to be omitted, ddnOy Aeyers could best be spared. 

48 d, p. 169 (15). ore GAXO: or’ el GAXO, S with Forster. 

48 e, p. 169 (23). meloas oe: with Buttmann. etoal oe, W following the 
Mss. See Cron’s preface to his first edition of the Apol. and Crito, p. xii., 
also Bem. p. 117 f. Meiser (Fleckeisen’s Jahrb. 109, 1, p. 41) favors a change 
of order meioal oe, AAG py dkovTos TavTa mparTrewv. Goebel urges ratcal 
oe, which would, however, be intolerable after matoat 75n. 

49 a, p. 170 (4). [omep kal dpru éXéyero|: Meiser proposes to find room for 
this between 4 and maca. 

- 49 b, p. 170 (7). tHAtkolSe [yepovres]: with Jacobs. rndAtkolSe yeépovres, W. 
Some authority for not bracketing would perhaps be found in Zach. 180 d. 

50 c, p. 175 (2). eupever: éupevetv, S with Hirschig. 

50 d, p. 176 (10). rots vopors: [rots vopots], S with Hirschig. 

50 d, p. 176 (14). vopot: [vopor], S with Hirschig. 

50 e, p. 177 (20). col: ov is preferred by Buttmann, Stallbaum, Hirschig, 
Goebel. 

5la, p. 177 (26). ora: S. é&€ora, W following the Mss. é€ tcov éora, 
Hirschig. 

51 a, p. 178 (30). 4: 4, W following the Mss. S says the first hand in B 
wrote 7. See on 58 c. 

51d, p. 180 (12). dpéckowpev: dpeokopev, S with Madvig. 

5le, p. 181 (19). weiOerOar: meloerOar, S with Buttmann. 

52 a, p. 181 (1). oé, Soxpares, tats: B. oé [Xwxpares| trais, S. oé€, @ 
LwKpares, Tais, W. 

52 b, p. 181 (11). é&ndOes, Lott... IcOpov, | ovre: eEnAOes, ovre, S. S gives 
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reasons as follows: Verba éru... ’IoOyov, quae jam Athenaeus 5, 15, legisse 
videtur, in marg. add. be, incluserunt Turicenses delevit MS [7.e. Schanz him- 
self]. See his Nov. Comm. p. 162. 

52 d, p. 182 (28). modureverOar: B. amodvrevoeo Oar, S with inferior Mss. 

53 a, p. 183 (43). Sydrov...vopav: bracketed by S with H. Stephanus. 
and Hirschig, who also both reject ot vopov. 

53a, p. 184 (44). éupéevers: B. éppevets, S W following the second hand 
in B. | 

53 b, p. 184 (7). MéyapaSe: MeydpadSe, W. Gaisford remarks on Phaedr. 
227d: “peyapaSe Fuit péyapa S€ p.m.” Is this the reading of B in this pas- 
sage also ? 

53.c, p. 185 (17). 4: B. a, S W. As in 51 a, p. 178 (80), where the read- 
ing of B is harder to make out, so here also S writes y. The more vigor- 
ous 7 (really) is better suited to the context than q, which simply makes 
affirmation a matter of course. 

53 e, p. 186 (28). atoxpas: with S and W. Still yAloyxpws, which is added 
on the margin of B, deserves attention, and perhaps should be preferred. Cf. 
in the preceding line (27) the undoubtedly correct peradAagas, which is on 
the margin of B, while in the text we find karadAdgas, which both S and W 
reject. 

53 e, p. 186 (32). kal Sovrtevov: ti: Kal [SovrAevwv'] tis, S with Schleier- 
macher. 

53 e, p. 186 (32). év Oerradia: bracketed by S at Ast’s suggestion. 

54a, p. 187 (41). émpedroovra, adrav, morepov: [émpeAnoovrar] adrav 
TOTEpOV, S. 

54 b, p. 187 (1). mevOopevos tptv: Meiser inserts after these words tots cois 
yevvryjrais kal (Fleckeisen’s Jahrb. 109, 1, p. 41). 

54d, p. 188 (1). Kpirav: [Kpirev], S. 
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abs. = absolute, absolutely. 

acc. = accusative. 

acc. to = according to. 

act. = active, actively. 

adj. = adjective, adjectively. 

adv. = adverb, adverbial, adverbially. 

Aeol. = Aeolic. 

antec. = antecedent. 

aor. = aorist. 

apod. = apodosis. 

App. = Appendix. 

appos. = apposition, appositive. 

art. = article. 

Att. = Attic. 

attrib. — attributive. 

aug. = augment. 

c., cc. = chapter, chapters (when nu- 
merals follow). 

cf. = confer (in referring to a parallel 
passage). 

chap. = chapter. 

comp. = comparative. 

cond. = condition, conditional. 

conj. = conjunction. 

const. = construe, construction. 

contr. = contraction, contracted. 

co-ord. = co-ordinate. 

dat. = dative. 

decl. = declension. 

def. = definite. 

dem. = demonstrative. 

dep. = deponent. 


dim. = diminutive. 

dir direct. 

disc. = discourse. 

Dor. = Doric. 

edit. = edition, editor. 

editt. = editions, editors. 

e.g. = for example. 

encl. = enclitic. 

Eng. = English. 

Ep. = Epic. 

epith. = epithet. 

equiv. = equivalent. 

esp. = especial, especially. 

etc. = and so forth. 

excl. = exclamation. 

f., ff. = following (after numerical 
statements). 

fem. = feminine. 

Jin. = sub fine. 

freq. == frequently. 

fut. = future. 

G. = Goodwin’s Greek Grammar. 

gen. = genitive. 

GMT. = Goodwin’s Moods and Tenses. 

H. = Hadley’s Greek Grammar. 

hist. pres. = historical present. 

ibid. = in the same place. 

ad. = the same. 

t.€..= that-is, 

impers. = impersonal, impersonally. 

impf. = imperfect. 

imv. = imperative. 


in. = ad initium. 

indef. = indefinite. 

indic. = indicative. 

indir. = indirect. 

inf. = infinitive. 

interr.=interrogative, interrogatively. 

intr. = intransitive, intransitively. 

Introd. = Introduction. 

Ton. = Ionic. 

Kr. Spr. = Kriiger’s Sprachlehre, Erster 
Theil. 

Kr. Dial. = Kriiger’s Sprachlehre, Zwei- 
ter Theil. 

KTE. = Kal Ta EFNS. 

KTA. = Kal 7 Aouad. 

Kiihn. = Kiihner’s Ausfihrliche Gram- 
matik. 

Lat. = Latin. 

L.and S.= Liddell and Scott’s Lexicon. 

l.c. = loco citato. 

lit. = literal, literally. 

masc. = masculine. 

mid. = middle. 

Ms., Mss. = manuscript, manuscripts. 

B= Bote. 

neg. = negative. 

neut. == neuter, 

nom, = nominative. 

obj. = object. 

obs. = observe, observation. 

opp. to = opposed to. 

opt. = optative. 

p., pp. = page, pages. 

part. gen. = partitive genitive. 

partic. = participle. 

pass. = passive, passively. 

pers. = person, personal, personally. 

pf. = perfect. 

pl. = plural. 

p!pf. = pluperfect. 

pred. = predicate. 

prep. = preposition. 


pres. = present. 

priv. = privative. 

prob. = probable, probably. 
pron. = pronoun. 

prop. = proper, properly. 

prot. = protasis. 

quot. = quoted, quotation. 

q.v. = which see. 

refl. = reflexive, reflexively. 

rel. = relative, relatively. 

Rem. = remark. 

S. = Schmidt’s Rhythmic and Metric. 
SC,= = scilicer: 

Schol. = scholiast. 

sent. = sentence. 

sing. = singular. 

subj. = subject. 

subjv. = subjunctive. 

subord. = subordinate. 

subst. = substantive, substantively. 
sup. = superlative. 

S.v. = sub voce. 

trans. = transitive, transitively. 
viz. = namely. 

v.l. = varia lectio. 

voc. = vocative. 


§, §§ = section, sections. 


Plurals are formed generally by add- 
ing s. 

Generally small Roman numerals 
(lower-case letters) are used in 
referring to the books of an 
author; but A, B, Fr, ete. in refer- 
ring to the books of the Iliad, 
and a, B, y, ete. in referring to 
the books of the Odyssey. 


In abbreviating the names of Greek 
authors and of their works, Lid- 
dell and Scott’s List is generally 
followed. 


COLLEGE SERIES OF GREEK AUTHORS 


\ EDITED BY 
Proressor JoHN Witiiams Wuire, Pu.D., or Harvarp UNIVERSITY, 
AND 


Proressor Tuomas D, Seymour, A.M., or YALE COLLEGE, 


with the codperation of the scholars whose names are found in the fol- 
lowing list, each of whom is responsible for the details of the work in the 
volume which he edits. 

The object of this Series is to furnish editions of Greek authors with 
notes which embody the best results of recent philological research. The 
plan contemplates complete editions of Homer, Thucydides, and Herodo- 
tus, and of other Greek authors so far as is practicable. The volumes 
of the Series are based in the main upon approved German editions, 
whose introductions and notes are freely translated into English. The 
German editions constitute the basis, but the American editor is at lib- 
erty in his revision to make such additions, substitutions, and omissions 
as he deems necessary to adapt the books thoroughly to the use of college 
students in America. 

The character of the notes varies according to the nature of the work 
and the pupil’s stage of progress. The editor aims to give only the 
help which is necessary to proper preparation for the instruction of the 
class-room: such as a clue to the principal difficulties in construing 
the text, the most essential indications of the connexion of the thought 
and of the course of the action, and all that cannot conveniently be given 
orally, especially illustrations of the text from Greek and Latin authors. 
In referring to grammars and to notes in another book, the gist of the 
matter in reference is always given. When a Greek or Latin author is 
cited in illustration, the passage is quoted in full so far as is possible, 
except from the book in hand, and in some instances from other parts of 
the same author. 

The American editor commonly indicates any material divergence of 
view from that of the German editor, and at times states briefly the 
views of other scholars; but the discussion of important passages where 
authorities differ, and everything that pertains to textual criticism (except 
the briefest notice), are relegated to the critical Appendix unless there 
are special reasons to the contrary. 

In the selection of types and in the use of diacritical marks the ut- 
most effort has been made to reduce strain upon the eyes to a minimum 
and to mark the proper distinctions with clearness. The form of the vol- 
umes is uniformly a square octavo. They may be had bound either in 
paper (but securely sewed and with the leaves cut) or in cloth. The notes 
are on the same page with the text. But for the accommodation of teach- 
ers who object to notes in the class-room, and for use at examinations, the 
text of each volume is reprinted in solid pages and sold separately at a 
merely nominal price. The Text edition is bound only in paper. 
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The following volumes are ready or in preparation : — 


Aeschines, Against Ktesiphon, based upon the edition of Weidner. 
By Professor Rurus B. RicHarpson, Ph.D., of Dartmouth 
College. | 


Aeschylus, Persians, based upon the edition of Teuffel. 
By Professor SEyMouR. 





Prometheus. 


By Professor F. D. Attren, Ph.D., of Harvard University. 


Ar istophanes, Birds, based upon the edition of Kock. 
By Professor M. W. Humpureys, Ph.D., of the University of 
Texas. 


Clouds, based upon the edition of Kock. 
By Professor HuMPHREYs. 





Edition with Text and Notes: 252 pp. Cloth, $1.25. Paper, 95 cts. 
Text Edition: 88 pp. Paper, 20 cts. 


Knights, based upon the edition of Kock. 
By Professor W. W. Goopwin, Ph.D., LL.D., of Harvard 
University. 





Eur Ipides, Bacchantes, based upon the edition of Wecklein. 
By Professor I. T. Beckwitu, Ph.D., of Trinity College. 


Edition with Text and Notes: 146 pp. Cloth, $1.10. Paper, 80 cts. 
Text Edition: 64 pp. Paper, 20 cts. 





Iphigenia in Tauris. } 
By Professor Isaac Frage, Ph.D., of Cornell University. 


Herodotus, based upon the edition of Stein. 
Books I. fl. and VII. 
By Professor WuHirTE. 
Books V. VI. 
By T. S. Berrens, A.M., of New York. 
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Homer , Introduction to the Language and Verse of Homer, 
By Professor SEYMOUR. 
104 pp. Cloth, 60 cts. Paper, 45 cts. 


Homer, based upon the edition of Ameis-Hentze. 
Odyssey, Books /.-VI, and VII.-X1/1. 
By Professor B. Perrin, Ph.D., of Western Reserve University. 








Iliad, Books 1.-I11. and 1V.-VI. 
By Professor SEYMOUR. 


Books XVI.-XVIII. 
By Professor H. Z. McLain, A.M., of Wabash College. 








Lucian, Selections, based upon the editions of Sommerbrodt and 
Jacobitz. ? 
By Principal R. P. Keep, Ph.D., of Norwich Free Academy. 


Lycur gus, based upon the edition of Rehdantz. 
By Professor J. H. Wricut, A.M., of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity. 


Lysi QS, Selected Orations, based upon the edition of Rauchenstein. 
By Professor J. G. CrosswE.i, A.B., of Harvard University. 


New Testament, The Gospel of John. A revised text, with notes. 
By Professor J. Henry Tuayer, D.D., of Harvard University. 


Plato, Apology and Crito, based upon the edition of Cron. 
By Professor L. Dyrr, B.A. (Oxon.), of Harvard University. 


Edition with Text and Notes: 204 pp. Cloth, $1.25. Paper, 95 cts. 
Text Edition: 50 pp. Paper, 20 cts. 


Protagoras, based upon the edition of Sauppe. 
By Professor James A. Towte, A.B., of Ripon College. 





Plutarch, Selected Lives, based upon the edition of Siefert-Blass. 
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Sophocles, Antigone, based upon the edition of Wolff. 
By Professor M. L. D’OogE, Ph.D., of the University of 
Michigan. 


Edition with Text and Notes: 196 pp. Cloth, $1.25. Paper, 95 cts. 
Text Edition: 59 pp. Paper, 20 cts. 


Thucydides, based upon the edition of Classen. 
Book |. 
By the late Professor CuarLes D. Morris, M.A. (Oxon.), of 


Johns Hopkins University. 


Edition with Text and Notes: 350 pp. Cloth, $1.50. Paper, $1.20. 
Text Edition: 91 pp. Paper, 20 cts. 


Book I. 
By Professor Humpureys. 


Book VI. 
By Professor Wuite. 


Book Vi. 

By Professor Cuarites Forster Smitu, Ph.D., of Vanderbilt 
University. 

Edition with Text and Notes: 200 pp. Cloth, $1.25. Paper, 95 cts. 
Text Edition: 68 pp. Paper, 20 cts. 


xX enophon, Hellenica, based upon the edition of Biichsenschttz. 
By Chancellor Irving J. Manarr, Ph.D., of the University 
of Nebraska. 





Memorabilia, based upon the edition of Breitenbach. 
By Professor W. G. Frost, A.M., of Oberlin College. 


Boston, September, 1886. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


Boston, New York, AND CHICAGO. 
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